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The Reconstruction 


of Policy 


HE diplomacy of the western powers has fallen behind the march 
of events. To say this is not to imply that any disasters have 
occurred or that any are impending. But it is clearly no longer 

the case that the free and allied powers are working together on an 
agreed plan and bending events to their purpose. They rather seem to 
be proceeding by expedient on divergent courses to a goal that is in 
doubt. Their own initiatives—whether it be in “ trade not aid ” or in 
organising collective defence—are, at best, limping. When the 
initiative is taken by the sudden shifts of Soviet policy, or when 
something just happens, western policy is taken by surprise. Whether 
the event be a point scored or a point lost, whether it be revolt in East 
Berlin or treachery by Dr Rhee, it is scored or lost by accident. There 
have always been critics in the western countries—critics of the policy 
and critics of the allies with whom that policy is pursued—but in 
recent months the governments in Washington, in London and in 
Paris have seemed more concerned to concede points to their disruptive 
critics than to carry them along. The Bermuda meeting was originally 
proposed for domestic reasons by a desperate French Prime Minister ; 
but it has grown into something more. It is, or ought to be, an attempt 
to reconstruct a policy.” 

Perhaps the best way of seeing clearly what has gone wrong is to 
go back to the last time the western powers can be said to have had a 
consistent policy which they were pursuing in unison. That was in 
the days of Mr Acheson and Mr Bevin. For all their difficulties and 
their mistakes, they were operating an effective alliance with a working 
agreement on the policy of containment. The name has, for inevitable 
reasons of domestic politics, been much abused. But there can be 
even less doubt now than there was at the start that it was the right 
policy or that it has been on balancé successful. Revolutionary 
aggressive Communism has been contained, without a.world war. 

The weakening of the policy since those days is partly a reflection 
of its success. Thete is no cement of alliance to compare with fear, and 
as the tidal wave of panic retreated, differences in national psychology 
and national preoccupations began to reappear. These were worked 
on and enlarged by party politics. In America, the Republicans 
attacked the Democrats for being weak and gullible in their handling 
of Communism, with the result that they took away from Mr Acheson 
all his freedom of movement and that Mr Eisenhower must at all costs. 
prove himself to be firm and incredulous. In Britain, Sir Winston 
Churchill was attacked as a warmonger, with the result that the 
Conservatives are determined to prove themselves the peace party. The 
gap thus opened up has been enlarged by the impact of the “ new look ” 
in Moscow. The reaction has not been unanimous on either side of 
the Atlantic, but American opinion has tended to regard the change. of 
tone in the Kremlin as a trick, or alternatively as a response to Allied 
pressure, while European opinion, whatever it may logically believe, 
cannot resist the temptation to see in it a real change of heart. 
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The result is that there are two distinct attitudes in 
western public opinion today. Europeans are encouraged 
to believe that there is a hand outstretched from 
Moscow which has only to be grasped for the cold war 
to be over. Americans are encouraged to believe that, 
with firmness producing such results, the obvious need 
is for more firmness. In these circumstances, the major 
task of statesmanship is in the field of psychology. To 
work out an agreed policy may not be too difficult, for 
the governments are still acting together and the 
practical views that the statesmen express in private are 
very much closer together than the generalities that they 
think jt prudent to utter in public. What is more 
urgently needed is to rebuild for the agreed policy the 
necessary foundation of public support. This will be 
much more difficult, if only because it requires each 
leader to swim against the present tide of opinion in his 
own country, to plead with his own people the cause of 
his allies’ views. 


* 


The line that any agreed policy takes must depend on 
the view that is held of the eventual way out of the 
impasse of the cold war. The tactics cannot be con- 
certed until the strategy is accepted. In point of 
fact, this is not likely to be as difficult a requirement 
as it might appear. For on a sober and realistic 
analysis, both of what might be called the two extreme 
policies for ending the cold war will be found to dis- 
appear. One of these is the “ showdown.’ thesis—the 
doctrine that the Russians should be confronted with 
something like an ultimatum and bidden mend their 
ways or else. The main difficulty about this thesis 
is that it would not work. If a challenge is thrown down 
to the Kremlin, it will be picked up, leaving the West 
with the choice between humiliation and war. The 
second deéfect of the policy is that, even if it would 
work, it could not be carried out by a loose alliance of 
democratic governments. Throwing down challenges 
is dictators’ stuff. He who plays the game must not only 
have iron nerves himself, he must be able to rely on an 
absolutely solid, or completely controlled, public 
opinion. Certainly we cannot play it. 

The other extreme of strategy for ending the cold 
war is to sit down at.a table with the rulers of Russia 
and haggle out a final and comprehensive settlement 
with. them of all outstanding difficulties. It is an 
attractive idea. But unfortunately it, too, is a daydream 
of the impatient. There are, in fact, two separate 
hurdles on the way te. accomplishing it. First, is there 
any reason to believe that the Communist rulers 
are prepared to sit down to an honest attempt to strike 
a real bargain? The list of the “concessions ” they 


have made since. Stalin’s death is now long enough to: 


be quite impressive. But so far none of them affect the 
substance of Soviet external policy—that is to say, the 
changes that are substantial are internal, and those that 


are directed towards the outside world are no more than 


gestures. es | 
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Suppose, however, that we try it out and find :ha 
they are ready to sit down at the bargaining i\c 
The second hurdle still remains: what are we to 
bargain about ? - There is absolutely nothing wh,- 
ever in the events in Russia since Stalin’s death 
to suggest that his successors are prepared to eive 
away any of their vital positions except in return for 
something that they consider of equal value. To make 
the West feel really secure, they would have to give 
away a very great deal—their control over their 
satellites, their machinery of propaganda and agitation, 
the bulk of their armaments. Does anybody seriously 
think that they would go so far? Does anybody 
seriously think that we could be satisfied ahd secure 
with anything less ? And what concessions do we have 
it in mind to offer as the price of all this, or even of one- 
tenth as much ? 

The plain fact is that neither of these extreme 
policies—neither the one that can be caricatured as 
sabre-rattling nor the one that can be caricatured as 
appeasement—stands any chance of working. The one 
would run a grave risk of immediate war. The other 
cannot be expected to work until mutual confidence 
has been slowly rebuilt by a long period in which both 
sides in fact refrain from aggression, open or covert, 
against the other. In the meantime the only possible 
policy is to go on as we have been going, or rather as 
we set out to go four or five years ago, doing nothing 
to provoke a conflict, ready to explore every genuine 
prospect of agreement, but actively preparing to deter 
any attack on the present borders of the free world. 

The task of Bermuda, in short, is to reconstruct the 
Acheson-Bevin policy—though Mr Eisenhower and Sir 
Winston Churchill may perhaps be excused from 
describing it in those words. Both the Americans and 
the British have something to contribute to such an 
endeavour. If the President were to argue that Ameri- 
can policy is right in substance, it would be difficult to 
quarrel with him. Firmness has worked: On the other 
hand, if the Prime Minister were to argue that a much 
greater suppleness is needed in presentation of the 
policy to the world, it would again be impossible to 
gainsay him. On Capitol Hill, Mr-Eisenhower may be 
attacked for being too weak ; but everywhere else in 
the free world, American policy has been losing friends 
because it is thought to be too stiff, too rigid, ‘00 
inhuman, incapable of conceiving of any issue to the 
struggle save the unconditional surrender of the enemy. 
This, of course, is a travesty ; but it is a misrepresents- 
tion that the Americans themselves have abetted by the 
need to appear uncompromising in what they say «l 
home. If what is needed of the Europeans to keep the 
alliance alive is a reaffirmation of their willingness ‘0 
stand firm and resist the siren voices that call for 
appeasement and an easy life, then what is required of 
the Americans is that they should pay more atten'10n 
to. the desperate longing of the ordinary man for peace 
and quiet, that they should take more trouble to make 
it-clear to all the world that they do not want to sas) 
the Russians if there is any ‘other honourable and 
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enduring way of making the world secure and free. 


The basic strategy, then, should continue to be that 
of containment, the middle course between provocative 
challenge on the one hand and weak appeasement on 
the other. It is perhaps worth giving some indication of 
how it could be applied in the two areas of greatest 
immediate concern, in the Far East and in Europe. 


In the Far East, until the moment of Synghman 
Rhee’s criminal treachery, the middle course has in 
recent weeks at last shown signs of working out. In 
any event, the lines of a workable policy are hence- 
forward clear. The policy of the truce, of accepting 
things as they are, has been accepted by both sides in 
Korea and the next sten should clearly be to extend the 
principle to the rest of the Far East. That involves no 
final commitment to acquiesce in the permanent dis- 
appearance of China behind the iron curtain ; but it 
clearly implies that abandonment of any thought of try- 
ing to unseat Mao Tse-tung by war. Similarly, it implies 
nothing about the permanent status of Formosa, but an 
agreement that its present status shall not be disturbed 
by force. Save for the large question-mark hanging 
over Indo-China, there is now reason to believe that 
the Communists would accept a modus vivendi on these 
lines. And profoundly unsatisfactory as it is in many 
ways, it should also be agreeable to the United Nations. 
The chief obstructions in the way are the stubborn 
refusal of American opinion to admit that the Com- 
munists do effectively rule China and the no less 
stubborn refusal of the rest of the free world to admit 
that they do not rule Formosa. As was suggested in 
these columns two weeks ago, the obvious solution is 
to make these obstinacies cancel each other out. 


* 


The problem of Europe is virtually identical with the 
problem of Germany, and if it is less immediately 
dangerous than the Par East, it is likely to be far more 
stubborn. It is here that the policy of the middle course 
meets its severest test. Both the extremer policies have 
their advocates. For example, there are those who 
preach the doctrine of liberation of the satellites. But 
the impossibility of carrying a policy of liberation beyond 
the stage of talk has been sharply illumined by the 
events of the last ten days in the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many. For the first time, there has been open revolt 
in a Soviet satellite. Moreover, it has happened in full 
view of western observers; with American, British and 
French troops close at hand. If there is anything in 
“liberation,” was not this the golden opportunity for 
action ? But what action? And the answer surely 
is that no action was possible. The Berlin riots 
are a propagandist’s godsend ; they should be exploited 
to the full in what is said. But it is clear 
that nothing could have been done without running 
the real risk of immediate war. The moral is 
clear. We can refuse to accept the enslavement of 
the peoples of Eastern Europe or the. arbitrary 
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re-drawing of their frontiers by Moscow. We can make 
it clear that a condition of any general settlement is the 
holding of free elections. But we must equally make it 
clear that we shall not be the first to send our forces 
across the truce line. 

The other extreme also has its advocates and its 
attractions. A great many, problems would be solved 
if only it were decided to give up the attempt to fit 
a democratic Germany into the western alliance and 
to abandon Dr Adenauer. But what would happen if 
we did? Those who think that Germany could simply 
retreat into a neutral vacuum are deceiving themselves. 
Ever since the days of Potsdam it has been perfectly 
clear that, if Western Germany is not on our side of 
the fence it will sooner or later (and probably sooner) 
be on the other. The temptations that an unscrupulous 
Russian diplomacy could offer would be irresistible— 
history is full of examples of Russian-German bargains 
at the expense of other people. The only real choice 
is between having the iron curtain on the Elbe and 
having it on the Rhine. It is possible that, in office, 
the German Social Democrats would face up to this 
awkward fact ; but nothing in their record encourages 
confidence that they would. The Russians have made it 
clear that their primary objective for 1953 is te get Dr 
Adenauer defeated in the coming election. That should 
be enough to convince the western powers that their 
interest lies in supporting him. For the next few 
months, every step in western diplomacy ought to be 
carefully considered for the impact that it is likely to 
have on German politics, for it is there that this year’s 
chief threat to the policy of the western alliance lies. 


* 


Nobody would pretend that the policy here sketched 
out is complete or watertight. It has, as it always has 
had, gaping holes in the Middle East and in South- 
East Asia. Nor is it easy to arouse enthusiasm for a 
middle-of-the-road policy—particularly for one that is 
familiar enough to have become tedious. It would be 
much more exciting to strike out on a new line and 
to promise, by some brilliant stroke of diplomacy, a 
speedy and a happy issue out of all our afflictions. But 
there are no patent medicines in politics and a very 
little quiet thought is enough to discover how much 
danger, and how little prospect of success, there is 
either in defiance or in appeasement, either in the 
“open challenge” policy towards which domestic 
political pressure is constantly pushing the American 
Government, or in the “negotiated settlement” 
policy towards which so much wishful thinking 
in Britain and Western Europe is inclining. Imperfect 
and incomplete though it may be, the policy of contain- 
ment is more practical than these. Its successes have 
not, indeed, been sensational.. From its nature, they 
have been largely negative ; they have consisted in the 
wars that did not break out, the lines that have not been 
attacked. The very détente that enables the public to 
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enjoy the luxury of resenting its burdens is the chief 
proof of success. 

The task of Bermuda, then, is one of reaffirmation. 
The less difficult part will be to agree on the detailed 
measures to be taken in furtherance of the policy. The 
more difficult part will be for the President and the 


Reflation 


HE committee stage of the Finance Bill was quietly 
completed on Wednesday morning, and the Chan- 
cellor has good reason for satisfaction with the case that 
has been made from the Treasury bench. He was able 
to assert—modestly but convincingly—that, in relation 
to the purposes of the Budget, “things are certainly 
developing in a way which is not entirely unsatisfac- 
tory.” With this, he was probably understating his case: 
the case, that is, against his Labour critics who say that 
the economy is being repressed by too tight a monetary 
and fiscal policy. In reply, the Chancellor had redefined 
the purposes of his Budget as being “ to increase invest- 
ment in productive industry and to moderate any defla- 
tionary tendency that might militate against the proper 
and full employment of our people.” It is, of course, 
too soon to dogmatise about the state that the economy 
is assuming under the influence of the Budget. Changes 
that began only in the middle of April do not yet have 
much reflection in statistics. One thing, however, is 
evident. Before the Budget unemployment was falling 
by more than is usual at the beginning of the year, and 
this went on in the month after the Budget. 
Employment is now full enough to satisfy even those 
Labour politicians who think that anything short of the 
postwar boom is a national disaster. Last month there 
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Prime Minister to take counsel together how they can 
rekindle in the peoples of the West the confidence jn 
the policy that domestic politics—in each cow) ry, 
though in different directions—has so largely vu; 
mined. For a task of that sort, fortunately, no two 
in the world are better equipped. 


CT- 
men 


at Work 


were, indeed, rather fewer men out of work than at the 
same time in 1950. The total of men and women unem- 
ployed was 340,000 last month and 315,000 in May, 
1950. The latter figure coincided exactly with the 
average for the year 1950. It was, that is to say, typical 
of the period that Labour apologists have since proudly 
pointed to as the summit of their achievement, the time 
of economic stability that was rudely disturbed by the 
Korean war and rearmament. Mr Butler has already got 
within 25,000—one worker in a thousand—of the same 
low level of unemployment, and even these few extra 
unemployed are women (and therefore not, in most 
cases, the main breadwinners of their families). No 
Socialist critic can make a large black mark out of that. 

The fall in unemployment is illustrated in one of the 
accompanying charts. Mr Butler’s success in increasing 
“investment in productive industry” cannot yet be 
given any such statistical demonstration, but the 
general impression is undoubtedly favourable. There 
is evidence that many firms are launching new schemes 
of investment in plant, equipment and factory- building 
How much this has to do with the stimulus of the 
Budget is open to argument: Certainly there never was 
anything like the industrial stagnation that the Chan- 
cellor’s more doctrinaire critics regarded as the inevit- 
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able penalty of a 4 per cent Bank Rate. Outside a few 
‘ndustries, with special reasons for depression, last year 
brought only a little more caution. British industry was 
jot made to flop crippled by the roadside ; it was 
induced to pause to look at the map. There are many 
sins thatit is now going ahead the more confidently. 


«* 


(n these matters, stimulating investment and avoid- 

x unemployment, Mr Butler is entitled to his satisfac- 
ion. But they are hardly the whole point. He rested 
his Budget proposals less on the need to reduce unem- 
ployment, or even to stimulate investment, than on the 
scope for raising production—which meant, primarily, 
improving output per man. Here this year’s statistics 
1s yet do no more than confirm the diagnosis. In the 
accompanying chart, they are plotted as two-monthly 
averages, in order to eliminate the most casual of the 
| fluctuations in the monthly production figures. An 
: encouraging upward trend at the beginning of the year 
. is clearly indicated. Nevertheless, the volume of pro- 
duction during the first four months of 1953 was only 
slightly greater than in the same period of 1952 ; it- was 
almost identical with the production of two years ago, 
before the disruptions of rearmament took effect. 

This is disappointing. Some temporary fall in pro- 
ductivity was an almost inevitable consequence of last 
. year’s industry readjustments. But by now smooth 
. working should have been restored, and Mr Butler’s 
63 fiscal stimulus to production ought, therefore, to be 
‘ showing results soon. The success of his policy can now 
be seen to depend more clearly than ever on the degree 
to which production expands. Consumers’ demand is 
undoubtedly buoyant. In this, again, it is too early 
(o try to judge the effects of the Budget ; and it is impos- 
sible to know how far the Coronation is responsible 
for a purely temporary buying spree. But the reports of 
a good trade in the shops are widespread. It is at least 
possible that the country is once again launching itself 
| on a higher level of consumer spending than the 
| economy can support. With investment outlays also 
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rising, a revived inflationary pressure is a clear danger 
unless production rises to meet the extra demand. 

The margin of extra demand that can be met with- 
out damage to the economy is certainly slight. When 
Mr Butler talked about the “ proper,” as well as the 
full, “employment of our people” he was presumably 
thinking of the need to have more labour working on 
exports and on productive investment at home. But, as 
another of the charts shows, manufacturers of consumer 
goods have taken on another 135,000 workers in nine 
months. Meanwhile, the industry that should have 
been the beneficiary of expansion—engineering—has 
lost 41,000 workers since the peak of rearmament 
recruitment in the spring of 1952. Consumer demand 
certainly cannot now be allowed to strengthen its pull 
on the labour force. 


* 


If demand does continue to rise, without extra pro- 
duction to match it, exports will quickly suffer. Their 
volume has in recent months declined, as the chart 
shows, while more imports have been coming in. The 
balance of payments seems, nevertheless, to be remain- 
ing at present in surplus ; exports have done quite as 
well as the more realistic forcasts indicated. This situa- 
tion could, however, change considerably for purely 
domestic reasons ; it could be changed fundamentally 
by any slackening of activity on the other side of the 
Atlantic. On that, however, speculation at present 
serves little purpose. The first task of the economic 
policy-makers is to keep a close watch on the domestic 
front. In April the Chancellor believed that a certain 
reflation of demand, by means of tax reductions, was 
necessary to stimulate employment, production and 
investment. The signs are that the reflation is working. 
They also suggest that it may be going, if anything, too 
far ; the danger is that inflation will revive. It is in a 
spirit of vigilance against renewed inflation that the 
Chancellor ought to stand ready to change course if 
required. 
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Opportunity for Adenauer 


VERYTHING that can and should be thought in 

praise of the workers’ revolt in Soviet Germany 
has now been exultantly said. It will be long 
remembered as a gallant and astonishingly effective 
demonstration against despised politicians held in 
power only by Russian troops and Communist police. 
It has been made clear to the Russians and to the 
Communist governments of Eastern Europe, by dis- 
orders in Czechoslovakia as well as in Soviet Germany, 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat can be 
challenged by the workers it claims to represent if they 
find their conditions of life and work getting more and 
more intolerable. Nothing more damaging to Com- 
munist prestige has happened since the war. The 
fact that German workers, only eight years after 
Hitler’s death, are being hailed as the champions of 
freedom, must have consequences for the future that 
are unpredictable. What is important for the moment 
is that the events of last week are already having potent 
effects in Western as well as Eastern Germany. 

Firstly, the East German Communists have been 
forced into public repentance for their own terrorist 
methods. They must now pursue a more moderate 
policy and it can be only a matter of time before 
Christian Democrats, Liferals and representatives of 
other non-Communist parties appear in a reconstructed 
government. The first moves in this direction had been 
taken by the Russians before the demonstrations, and 
the sense of impending changes in Communist rule 
must have strengthened the determination of the 
workers to make their claims heard. It seems likely that 
the Russians decided some weeks ago that Ulbricht or 
Grotewohl, or both, must be called to heel before any 
attempt to reopen four-power negotiations was made. 
They doubtless hoped to take a little time over this 
correction of their protégés ; instead they find them- 
selves overtaken by events. Secondly, it is clear that 
the Russians will not be easily deterred from their 
policy of appeasing the Germans. The behaviour of 
their troops in Berlin suggested that Moscow had 
ordered the utmost possible restraint. Thirdly, the 
Russians and the Communists of Eastern Germany 
must now approach the business of getting German 
unity—if that is what they have in mind—with much 
reduced confidence and prestige. What they had 
boasted they could bring about in Western Germany— 
a revolt against Dr Adenauer and his western policy— 
has happened to them in Eastern Germany. 

This turning of the tables has had a lightning effect 
on the politicians—not so much on the people—of 
Western Germany. Here, suddenly, in the opening 
stages of the ciection campaign which is to decide in 
September for or against Dr Adenauer, comes the 
evidence that things which seemed impossible may now 
be possible. The process of Sovietising Eastern 


Germany has been not merely checked but in some 
respects reversed, and the Russians may yet throw over 
their German allies in order to pursue new tactics 
towards Germany and the West. It even seems 
possible, after what has happened in Austria, that free 
movement between the western and the Soviet zones 
will be allowed. If so, the western powers could claim 
that party activity on an all-German basis should 
become possible and one of the main obstacles to free 
elections would be removed. That, at any rate, is the 
way some politicians in Bonn see the future. To the 
Social-Democrats the East German revolt must seem 
a heaven-sent election opportunity. Were they not 
right, they can now say to Dr Adenauer, to stand firm 
for German unity against his policy of integration with 
the West ? (They do not admit that this policy is a 
main reason for the present Russian tactics.) Herr 
Ollenhauer can now claim that men of all parties are 
behind the demand for a return to four-power consulta- 
tion on German affairs. 

These are revolutionary developments, which could 
gravely embarrass Dr Adenauer if they were mis- 
handled by his colleagues and allies in the West. At a 
moment when the cause of Western European 
integration is already sagging, the news from the East 
could be used to deflate still further the Chancellor's 
policy. When it seemed certain, as it did last year, 
that Eastern Germany would be sovietised root and 
branch, he and his followers could show a patient 
scepticism about the prospects of German unity held 
out by his political opponents. They cannot now 
maintain that attitude without endangering their 
prospects in the September elections. At this very 
moment the parties in the coalition must be wondering 
how they can use the Russian predicament in the East 
to maintain the government’s position and to rally 
waverers behind it. For they hear the Social Democrats 
claiming that the workers’ revolt behind the iron curtain 
means that leadership in Germany now lies with the 
non-Communist left. 

In this situation it is to the United States and Britain 
that the Chancellor and his colleagues will look. Already 
he has appealed to President Eisenhower, Sir Winston 
Churchill and M. René Mayer to support a five-point 
plan for the unification of Germany in peace and 
freedom which reasserts the terms put forward by the 
western powers last year. It demands free elections 
throughout Germany, an all-German government /ree 
to make whatever alliances it wishes, a peace treaty 0 
be negotiated with—not dictated to—that government, 
and the fixing of Germany’s frontiers in the peace (realy. 
Dr Adenauer, in other words, is asking that the West 
should stand by the terms that it ted to Moscow 
in Stalin’s day, and that the Germans should take 2 full 
and equal part in the settlement of their future. It 1s 
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oniv on this programme that the Chancellor can 
hallenge his opponents with the questions: Would 
vou settle with the Russians for less ? Would you be 
nient to see a united Germany given no more freedom 
than Austria has? Would you exchange the virtual 
independence offered to Western Germany in the Bonn 
Conventions for an Austrian solution? And Dr 
Adenauer puts it forward with all the more conviction 
because he feels that last week’s events have shown the 
Russian bargaining position to be weaker than anyone 
had dared to hope. 

Two courses now lie open to the Russians. One is 
to take up negotiations on unity and free elections at 
the point where they were left last October. That 
would mean discussing the whole German problem with 
the three western powers and the Federal Republic 
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solidly aligned against them. Or they can proceed step 
by step, making piecemeal concessions, seeking direct 
contact with the politicians of Western Germany and 
the Allied High Commissioners, hoping that their 
tactics may divide the western team. That, so far, has 
been the method of their diplomacy, notably in Austria ; 
and that seems to be the more likely course for them 
to take. If these are, indeed, to be the Russian tactics, 
then allied policy will face a task of great difficulty and 
delicacy. The problem is essentially what it was a year 
ago, but with this difference: that Dr Adenauer can 
now appeal to Germans to insist on freedom as the 
condition of unity, knowing that the rising behind 
the iron curtain has brought home to their hearts 
what freedom means. That should steal his opponents’ 
thunder. 


The Rhodes Scholars 


E: ECIL RHODES, the centenary of whose birth is 
being celebrated next month, created two monu- 
ments for himself. The one is the empire he carved in 
South Africa, and it is symbolised by his proud grave 
in the Matopo Hills. The other, and perhaps more 
enduring, is the commonwealth of heart and mind 
formed by the Rhodes Trust. Some 2,500 Rhodes 
scholars now live scattered throughout the world, but 
next week seven hundred of them will be gathered at 
Oxford in memory of the founder. 

Neither of Rhodes’s two principal dreams has been 
realised altogether in the way he intended. The rela- 
tionship between the Union of South Africa and the 
rest of the British Commonwealth is full of strain and 
potential difficulty, while the Rhodesias are at present 
struggling with the bitter problem of Central African 
Federation. The Rhodes scholars; on the other hand, 
have not constituted the closely-knit and militant van- 
guard of imperialism that Rhodes may have imagined. 
Despite the fears of the Chicago Tribune, they have not 
indulged in a vast conspiracy to bring the United States 
back into the Commonwealth. Instead, they are a 
world-wide confederacy of individuals, often opposed 
to one another.in beliefs and politics, but none the less 
joined by the common experience of Oxford. 

Essentially, Rhodes conceived of his scholars as 
future statesmen and politicians ; they might form a 
diplomatic free masonry in which leaders of various 
nations could meet and pursue common ideals. In fact, 
however, no very large proportion of Rhodes scholars 
has gone into politics and diplomacy. One of the most 
distinguished of that number, Senator Fulbright, is 
famous less for his politics than for his initiation of an 
annual exodus of American students to Europe. Never- 
theless, there were more than a hundred Rhodes 
Scholars in important posts in Washington during the 


last war, 


So far, law and education have taken the largest 
share of Rhodes scholars ; nearly half of the 2,831 
scholars elected since the foundation of the scholarships 
fifty years ago have been active in these two fields. The 
Chief Justices of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, 
Victoria, the Sudan, and Sierra Leone are all Rhodes 
scholars, fifty-two of whom are Queen’s Counsel. It is 
in education, however, that Rhodes scholars have had 
their most decisive impact ; 33 have been vice-chan- 
cellors or presidents of universities and colleges. In 
scholarship and research, the catalogue of Rhodes 
scholars can boast the Nobel prize of Sir Howard 
Florey, the Order of Merit of Dr. Penfield and the fame 
of Sir Hugh Cairns. 

If it is difficult to detect an influence of Rhodes 
scholars on world opinion and events of the kind envis- 
aged by Cecil Rhodes, such scholars as, for example, 
the head of the Mutual Security Administration in 
England and the editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor have, each in his distinct way, fulfilled the 
intention of leadership and public service. The fact 
that so many have chosen more academic and indirect 
means of contributing to the public good is perhaps a 
mark of the impression Oxford has made on them. 
Those who have combined the college quadrangle with 
active politics are, after all, the most direct reminder 
that Rhodes himself rarely crossed the veld without a 
Plato in his saddle bag. 

What is striking and instructive about the double 
heritage of Rhodes is that it embodies a conflict of 
visions. On the one hand, there is the nineteenth- 
century dream of empire, with its affinities to Kipling 
and its disturbing note of racial preference. Although 
the changes in Rhodes’s successive wills make his inten- 
tions difficult to interpret, there is little doubt that the 
Rhodes scholarships were supposed to be an empirical 
part of this imperial dream, Instead, they are playing 
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a complex and important role in a very different kind of 
imperialism: that extended by an ancient civilisation to 
lands often more powerful than itself. Rhodes himself 
would no doubt have rejected any analogy suggesting 
that the third British Empire might have much in 
common with the heritage offered by a new Greece to 
a modern Rome. And yet, it is in this context of moral 
influence and example rather than of political alliance 
and expansion that the Rhodes Trust is acquiring its 
authentic character. 

It is a truism, but one worth considering, that in these 
times Anglo-American relations and the problem of 
keeping a changing Commonwealth united are matters 
above and beyond the domain of traditional diplomacy. 
An increasing burden will lie on sheer personal contact 
and mutual comprehension by individuals. Nearly every 
Rhodes scholar or Fulbright student who has spent a 
number of formative years in England will go home 
either as an active friend or at least as a tolerant observer 
of this country. The fact that Rhodes scholars may 
help represent Indian and Pakistan at future Common- 
wealth conferences, or that an increasing’ number of 
American Rhodes scholars are representing the United 
States abroad, may prove to be a force of cohesion far 
stronger than that originally conceived by Rhodes. The 
British Government’s decision to create a number of 
Marshall scholarships in order to increase yet further 
the flow of American students to this country is a 





The Problem of Rhee 


© one in the world at the moment is in so strong a 

bargaining position in relation to the United States as 
President Syngman Rhee. Circumstances have involved 
American prestige in the fate of little South Korea to an 
extent which is possible only in war. President Eisenhower, 
moreover, was elected largely in the popular belief that he 
would find a solution to a problem that had come to 
dominate the political scene. Mr Syngman Rhee’s tempta- 
tion is great, therefore, to stake his life’s aim of a Korea 
united under his leadership on the belief that he can force 
the United States and the rest of the United Nations into a 
course of action which their own interests would cause them 
to reject. 

Those who normally support the cause of nationalism 
have an obligation to understand how critical this moment 
is for a man as fanatically nationalist as Mr Syngman Rhee ; 
but nothing can excuse his carrying his aims beyond a 
certain point. Even if he himself cannot see beyond Korea, 
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welcome recent sign that the importance of this form of 
intellectual and moral export is understood. 

Nor is this a one-way traffic. The Commonwe.|ih 
Fund Fellowships for British students to atiend 


American universities were not founded in imitation of 
the Rhodes scholarships. But they serve much the .:me 
purpose in reverse ; they have now been in existence 
for nearly thirty years and the 600 or so returned 
Fellows are playing their part in this country in the 
same design of international comprehension. he 


English-Speaking Unions both of Britain and of the 
United States have been active in sending students {ro 
this country to America ; recently the English-Speakin 
Union of the United States has raised a King George \ 
Memorial Fund that is to be entirely devoted to :! 
purpose. British students also share in the grants made 
both by the great charitable foundations and by the 
United States Government under the Smith-Mund: 
Act, and the fact that Rhodes scholars are to be found 
at the head of the Rockefeller, the Guggenheim and 
the ‘Carnegie foundations helps to ensure that the 
British claims are not overlooked. But even the concept 
of Rhodes, closely tied as it was to British imperialism, 
was never intended to be exclusive. On the war 
memorial in Rhodes House the names of those who fell 
in defence of their native land are recorded impartially, 
whether they gave their lives for Britain, for America or 
for Germany. 


Pr oq 3 


the struggle in his country has assumed for everyone c'se a 
character far beyond that of a local war. It has become not 
only a symbol of the free world’s determination to resist 
Communist aggression but possibly a means of avoiding a 
world war. In the attempt of the United Nations command 
to bring it to an end on honourable terms by hard bargaining 
at Panmunjom is involved not merely the success or failure 


of Korean nationalism but the future of countless millens 
everywhere. 

These considerations now justify President Eisenhower 
in almost any steps that he can take to counter Mr Syngman 


Rhee’s ruthless and cynical act. of sabotage in releasing 
prisoners of war on his own responsibility. In order to 
save the truce and save South Korea it may prove necess2ly 
to remove Mr Syngman Rhee from office. Any prop sal 
that allied support for him should be withdrawn has 
hitherto broken down on the grounds that there is no other 
Korean leader who could take his place and rally and 
organise his people. But the fact that he still finds it neces- 
sary to indulge in acts of terrorism against political 
opponents suggests that neither he nor his implacable 
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“transigence are as popdlar in South Korea as he makes 
: If he died, someone else would have to be found any- 
cay. The war, moreover, has thrown up new leaders, both 
-litary and political, whose standing in the country today 
irs little relation to the political situation that existed 
vre this intense phase of national struggle began. Does 
ident Synghman Rhee want to be removed like 
ipoleon to a remote place—St. Helena not Elba—where 
-ould end his days peacefully.and not without honour ? 
( the Communists want a truce, as they still appear to do, 
‘hould not prove impossible for the United Nations to 
- effective support to a new and co-operative. regime in 
sul. It should be possible to explain to the South Korean 
.ople that their President is jeopardising not only peace 
ut also the reconstruction of their devastated land by the 
United Nations. 


Labour with a Policy 


> FFICIALLY, there is now an Opposition policy for 
home affairs ; on foreign policy, the Labour party’s 


executive committee wisely decided this week to postpone 


its intended statement uritil the international situation is 
somewhat clearer. It is doubtful whether in fact the state 
of Labour’s domestic policy is any more settled. Few 
members of the party, of either wing, are talking as if it 
were. A week after the publication of “Challenge to 
Britain” it seems to have ceased to be a challenge to Labour; 
it has been relegated in the minds of most of the party to 
a rough draft on which a coherent policy might be built 


In this it has suffered the fate of so many compromises ; 
it has failed to give real satisfaction to any of the groups 
whose opinions it was supposed to cover. As usual, the 
leit wing has reacted promptly and with precision. Even 
before the document was published the Bevanites announced 
that they would campaign for the nationalisation of rented 
farm land. Now they are urging that the party should 
sweep aside the equivocal references to a-capital gains tax 
and to public ownership for industrial assurance, and declare 
boldly for both. Nor have they missed the opportunity 
presented by the omission of any reference to equal pay, 
apparently due to sheer forgetfulness. It is a sign of the 
propaganda dominance of the Bevan group that it is allowed 
with impunity to chide the party executive for the omission, 
although that body contains five members of the group, one 
of them a woman. This is typical of the aggressive oppor- 
tunis’ by which the Left keeps the party leaders in a 
consistently unherdic posture of defence. 

One of the leaders’ difficulties is illustrated by the current 
controversy over school building. It seems that ex-ministers 
had to point out to their own party that their own record 
Was also involved and to suggest that, with Miss Horsbrugh 
a sitting target, it would be a pity to attack her with 
boomerangs, Similarly, ex-ministers have been pained to 
find that at several points-——notably over agriculture—the 
Policy statement promises great improvements with really 
ho more powers than they enjoyed when in office. Where 
Positive policy changes are offered, the right wing carries 
an even greater encumbrance: experience of what is prac- 
tical makes many ex-ministers dubious about the education 
Proposals and about the ideas for a tightly organised sterling 
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area. Above all, they distrust the industrial proposals. 
With something near an empirical approach to public 
ownership, the right wing accepts some of the schemes of 
“ Challenge to Britain” but has grave doubts about others 
—notdbly about nationalisation in the chemical and aircraft 
industries, for both of which the national executive barely 
attempted to go beyond a doctrinaire justification. The 
feasibility of re-introducing many industrial controls is aiso 
doubted. This empirical approach is naturally anathema 
to the Left, and the gulf between the two views is so wide 
that it is hardly possible for Labour to produce a coherent 
industrial policy until one or the other, not a compromise, 
prevails. 


The State of the Schools 


HE condemnation of Britain’s schools which issued last 

week from the Select Committee on Estimates has 
given the Opposition a useful stick to beat the Government 
with. The committee’s report was unusual in that instead 
of detecting extravagance it expressed concern that more 
money had not been spent on providing school places and 
on improving the many slum schools that aré still in use. 
In doing so it not only lends powerful support to the 
Opposition’s campaign against cuts in education expendi- 
ture ; it also provides a long-sought political counter to 
the Conservatives’ housing programme. The Government’s 
success in this field has hitherto had to be attributed to 
the building of “rabbit hutches” ; now the select com- 
mittee can be cited as proof that it is building houses at 
the expense of schools. 


This particular criticism is fairer than some of the 
feport’s strictures. It is no doubt true that a stronger 
Minister of Education would have been able to secure a 
larger allocation of resources. But the Labour party, as well 
as the present Government, was guilty of spending too much 
on subsidised housing. The Opposition lays great stress 
on the fact that school building was held up by the mora- 
torium early in 1951; a principal reason for this mora- 
torium was, however, the shortage of steel, which hardly 
enters into housing. The shortage of school places and the 
continued use of “ black-listed” schools cannot be laid at 
Miss Horsbrugh’s door. It is a deep-rooted problem, 
openly referred to in the Ministry of Education’s annual 
reports. It was inherent in the introduction of universal 
secondary education» at a time when the national resources 
were at a- low ebb; and it has been particularly acute 
because of the “ bulge” in the school population (shown 
in the chart on page 895) due to the high postwar birth- 
rate. Whether the Ministry’s estimate of the number of 
places needed was or was not 100,000 too low is beside 
the point. There is no evidence that schools have been 
built less quickly than the Ministry’s share of money and 
materials, and the productivity of building labour, allowed. 
The architects’ department is certainly to be congratulated 
on its excellent work, particularly in the design of pre- 
fabricated buildings, though the local authorities are slow 
to adopt them. Miss Horsbrugh should be able to put 
up a good defence of her own part in school-building policy, 
even though the Government as a whole shares with its pre- 
decessor responsibility for giving education a low priority. 
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Not Even M. Pinay 


PINAY’S refusal to attempt to form a government in 
M , the face of MRP reluctance and Gaullist indecision 
brings the French crisis yet another lap nearer to absurdity. 
Two facts militated against M. Pinay: his popularity with 
the country, which the Assembly -has always feared and 
resented, and his association with the “right” at a time 
when France has moved several points. leftward. M. 
Mendés-France’s programme of retrenchment in armaments 
and in France’s colonial commitments, although it failed 
to secure the necessary majority in the Assembly, has made 
its mark on French public opinion. M. Bidault and 
M. Marie failed, even though they tried to take the new 
mood into account and it seems unlikely that M. Pinay 
could have succeeded. 

After his refusal, it was expected that President Auriol 
would turn to M. Faure, the young radical, who was thought 
to have the best chance of constituting a centre-left coalition. 
Instead, the President has called on M. Lariel, an 
independent whose views are not dissimilar from those of 
M. Pinay, but who has the added advantage of a close 
association with the Resistance. A point has been reached, 
moreover, where all the traditional cards have been played 
and when the very fact of relative obscurity may help a 
candidate before the Assembly. Whoever does succeed in 
solving this crisis, however, will do so by virtue of the 
growing political weariness rather than owing to a real 
national sense of urgency. This, in spite of the fact that 
public finances are in a precarious state and that the 
question of France’s representation at Bermuda is 
unanswered. 

As the crisis prolonged itself, it had been hoped that some 
dramatic method could be found to end it, or at least to 
explain its importance to a sceptical and often amused 
public. When all the parties except the Communists met, 
however, the Socialists baulked and M. Reynaud was left 
prophesying doom. As long as the French constitution is 
not reformed so as to embody an effective right of dissolu- 
tion, one crisis will merely be solved by preparing the next. 


No Concessions for the Czechs 


HE Czechoslovak workers whose economic hardships 
drove them to demonstrate against. the Communist 
regime are not, it appears, to receive the same conciliatory 
treatment as their comrades in eastern Germany. The 
predicament in which they now find themselves after the 
recent drastic currency reform can be easily illustrated. 
Their wages have been cut to a fifth of what they were ; 
but the new fixed prices of all the things that they need are 
far above the old rationed prices, although they are below 
the former “ free ” market prices. Before the reform a man 
had enough ration tickets tq buy rationed bread at eight 
crowns a kilo for about 18 days each month ; for the rest 
of the month he had to buy unrationed bread at 16 crowns 
a kilo. Now he pays for all his bread in the new currency 
at 2.80 crowns a kilo ; this is equivalent to an increase of 
75 per cent over the old price of rationed bread and a 
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decrease of 12.5 per cent below the old price of unrationed 
bread. Similarly, the new price of butter is 175 per cent 
above the old rationed price and §0 per cent below the old 
unrationed price. To add insult to injury, rationing has 
not really been abolished ; there is still a strict limit on the 
amount of bread, butter, etc., that each person can buy. 

_The Czechoslovak Communist leaders, however, have 
made it clear that they will not—or cannot—retreat. and 
they have now handed over to the trade unions the task of 
dealing with recalcitrant workers and keeping the rest of 
them up to the mark. A meeting last week of the executive 
committee of the trade union organisation, which was 
attended by President Zapotocky, agreed that all workers 
who violated the labour discipline code in the recent demon- 
strations: should be punished and expelled from their trade 
union, and that the trade unions would support all disci- 
plinary decrees imposed by the government on the workers 
and oppose all “ unjustified ” wage demands. 

The trade unions have also accepted responsibility for 
fulfilment of the five-year plan and of the orders placed by 
the Soviet Union and other “ people’s democracies.” Here, 
in fact, lies the chief reason for the government’s stubborn- 
ness ; it is gravely and increasingly worried by the failure of 
industry, especially heavy industry, to fulfil its targets. The 
regime’s persistence in its present course is more likely to 
provoke further disorders than to secure increased produc- 
tion ; but it is unlikely to venture a change of course unless 
it receives a new directive from Moscow. 


Europe Debates and Dithers 


HIS has been another of those weeks during which so 
many European gatherings are held simultaneously 
that the eye is confused. In Strasbourg two assemblies— 
that of the six-nation coal-steel community and that of the 
fifteen-nation Council of Europe—have met separately and 
jointly ; in Paris the foreign ministers of the Six have con- 
ferred briefly and agreed, “ in view of the need for haste,” 
to meet again in August. At Strasbourg progress, if not 
made, was at least registered. The High Authority of the 
Coal-Steel Community presented a first report on active 
operations, and received what amounted to a clear vote of 
confidence. M. Monnet and his eight colleagues were con- 
firmed in office for a further. year amid deserved applause. 
Yet there was some discrepancy betwetn M, Monnet’s claim 
that the High Authority had been able “ to give Europeans 
the sense of their own dignity,” and the decision, taken by 
the bureau of the Consultative Assembly, to postpone 
general discussion of current problems until September 
owing to the “ fluidity” of the situation, The successful 
launching of Europe’s first working community may indeed 
have added to the continent’s dignity, but it has not lessened 
its ability to dither. 

However, the fact that the.six foreign ministers must now 
foregather at Baden-Baden in August for the discussion on 
common political institutions that should have been held on 
June 12th in Rome is due primarily to the French ministerial 
crisis. Dr Adenauer, at least, will not welcome the delay. 
But the short Paris meeting provided a useful opportunity 
for the foreign ministers to exchange ideas on broad inter- 
national issues before the Bermuda conference. In this 
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respect it was, perhaps, as happy an accident as the gather- 
‘ng of Commonwealth prime ministers at the time of the 
Coronation. If the project for a European political com- 
unity never matures, it will at least have proved a valuable 
oretext for the kind of periodic, informal meetings of 
inisters that have proved their usefulness to the Common- 
wealth but are still a novelty in Europe. 


The BBC’s Alternative 


rue BBC’s development plans, announced by its 
! Director-General on Tuesday, are plainly a bid against 
commercial television. After completing and extending 
the existing service, the corporation intends to start a 
second television programme. 
These plans, however, all hinge on Government sanction. 
In order to give almost everyone in the country the chance 
o see television, five medium-power and eight low-power 
stations must be built ; that will require capital expenditure 
me §0 per cent above the present rate. The corporation 
can probably look forward to an early relaxation of the 
present limitations on its investment programme, which 
were imposed when inflation was stronger and steel scarcer ; 
permission to complete the BBC’s national coverage can 
certainly be expected to precede permission to build com- 
mercial television stations. The starting of an alternative 
programme, however, depends on whether the Government 
will allocate enough frequencies to the BBC. The Tele- 
ion Advisory Council’s report on frequencies, expected 
last week, had still not appeared when this issue of The 
Economist went to press. But if enough frequencies are 
allocated to the BBC to form a second national network, 
it seems more than ever likely that commercial broadcasters 
will have to be content with very limited regional services. 
Sir Ian Jacob said nothing definite about the character 
of the proposed new programme, but thought that the two 
services might correspond to the national and regional 
sound services before the war. A television service of 
higher intellectual quality than the present one is certainly 
desirable. On the other hand, if commercial television 
does come to provide light entertainment, the need for the 
BBC to do so will be a good deal less obvious ; 4 single 
service, embodying the high standards about which more 
is at present heard than seen, might then be enough. 





Records and Statistics 


Since 1947 The Economist has published a weekly | 
Supplement, entitled Records and Statistics, whose | 
contents have closely corresponded with its title. ' 
This Supplement was started, at a time of strict | 
paper rationing, as a means whereby the size cf The 
Economist itself could be reduced to a “min.mum | 
“without wholly abandoning the duty that, from its 
earliest days, the paper has always accepted to provide 
for its readers a service of factual information. The 
Supplement has been ptoduced at a heavy loss ; 
a the subscription charged has covered barely 
ne-third of the cost of production. 

Now that paper is available, it has been decided 
to reverse the measures of 1947. Publication of the 
>upplement will by suspended after the present week. 
From next week, The Economist itself will include 
an average of four statistical pages instead of the one 
that has appeared hitherto. | 
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The Burden of Pensions 


HE first statutory review of the national insurance 
scheme is due to take place next year, and it is bound 
to be dominated by the growing cost of old age pensions. 
This cost is the theme of the Government actuary’s interim 
report on the scheme for 1951-§2 (HMSO. 6d.), just as it 
was the theme of his memoranda on the National Insurance 
Bills of 1951 and 1952, which increased the rate of pensions. 
In other respects, the national insurance accounts are 
satisfactory. Partly because the average rate of unemploy- 
ment for the whole year was lower, expenditure on uncm- 
ployment benefit was {1,300,000 less than in 1950-51. 
Another reason for the smaller expenditure was that, while 
the numbers unemployed increased in the later part of the 
year, a large proportion of them were women, for whom 
the rate of benefit is lower. It is also reassuring to note 
from the actuary’s report that, contrary to a widely held 
view, there has been no increase in absence from work 
because of sickness. The influenza epidemic of January, 
1951, was responsible for an exceptional increase in that 
quarter ; 1,500,000 insured persons were absent at the 
height of the epidemic. But since then absence in cach 
quarter has been lower than in the corresponding quarter of 
the previous year, except in the period October to Decem- 
ber, 1952, when the great fog was responsible for a sudden 
increase in sickness, 

There remains the cost of pensions. In a few years’ time 
the insurance fund income from contributions, including 
the Exchequer’s supplement to those contributions, will not 
meet its expenditure. This is not a new discovery. It was 
fully realised in 1946 when, by making the higher rates 
of pension applicable to all existing and future pensioners, 
Parliament imposed a huge liability on the country. The 
prospective deficit has since been added to by the increase 
in pensions made in 1951 and 1952. At the present time, 
according to the actuary, only § per cent of the current 
expenditure of £275 million on retirement pensions may be 
said to be covered by the payment of insurance contributions 
in the past. In 1946 the day of reckoning seemed far 
enough away. What is the attitude of the parties now that 
it is approaching ? Labour, which was responsible for 
placing the burden on the country in 1946, expresses the 
pious hope that old people. will be able. to postpone retire- 
ment, but it proposes also to increase pensions periodically 
if the cost of living demands it. The Conservatives’ attitude 
has yet to be defined ; but as the signs are that the present 
government will be in power when the review of national 
insurance takes place, it will sooner or later have to show 
whether it can be more realistic than Labour. 


Towards Gold Coast Independence 


HILE a constitutional impasse has been developing in 

Nigeria, in the Gold Coast provincial councils and 
political groups have been discussing, with some degree 
of moderation, the next stage of constitutional evolution. 
Proposals to this end have now been formulated and 
published as a White Paper in Accra, where it will be 
debated in Parliament. Subsequently it will be examined 
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in London in the hope of making an agreement with the 
Gold Coast Government and political parties. The educa- 
tionally backward Northern territories, like those in Nigeria, 
are opposed to a degree of self government that would 
substitute Africans from the south for Europeans as their 
rulers ; but. there is in the Gold Coast a wide measure of 
agreement on the proposals now put forward. 

These are intended to cover a “limited transitional 
period ” before independence is granted by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The‘three European officials in the Executive Council 
are to be replaced by African ministers, thus rounding off 
cabinet responsibility. But the Attorney-General is to 
remain an official apart from the new Minister of Justice, 
while the new Minister of Finance will have an economic 
adviser, presumably also a European official or officer on 
special duty. The Governor is to remain responsible for 
external affairs and defence, and is to share responsibility 
for police, security and public services with an African 
minister. There would be a deputy Governor, and the 
Governor would have reserved powers, as at present ; they 
have never been exercised. Finally, indirect elections would 
disappear ; all elections would be by single-member con- 
stituencies, which would further curtail the power of tribal 
authorities. 

This scheme would make the Gold Coast almost a 
dominion, and would probably justify the transference of its 
relations with Britain to the Commonwealth Relations Office, 
as is suggested. The only remaining checks on sovereignty 
would be those of the Governor and those imposed by the 
continued presence of European officials. These checks 
would in practice diminish, and though no date is set for 
final independence, the transitional period would almost 
certainly be short. Put forward in moderate language after 
a period of fairly smooth administration, the proposals will 
be hard to resist in principle, even though in some par- 
ticulars they may need modification. But it will be 
important to look forward to the wider implications of 
bringing a negro country for the first time into the 
Commoenwealth family as a full member. 


Generals into Presidents 


ESIRE for legitimacy has this week produced new 

declarations by both of the Middle East’s military 
dictators. In Egypt, General Neguib has cut the few 
remaining strands which bound the country to King 
Farouk’s child, has declared himself President “for a 
transition period ” and has promised that at some unspeci- 
fied date, when a republican constitution is ready, “ the 
people will have the final say in defining the form of the 
republic.” In Syria, where since 1949 Brigadier Shishakly’s 
army dictatorship has run affairs first from a back room 
and, since last year, openly, constitutional developments 
are farther advanced. A constitution “ on American lines ” 
is ready and will be put to the vote on July roth, when, 
by means of a referendum, all Syrians over 18 can accept 
or reject it. Simultaneously, they will elect a President 
who will enjoy full executive power. Elections for a legis- 
lature will follow when the President has settled into his 
stride. 
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Superficially the two dictatorships have points in common 
and look as if they are merely at different stages of the ° 
same development. In fact they are rather differently 
based. General Neguib enjoyed the flying start of a popular 
victory ; everyone approved his liquidation of the Palace 
and the corruption for which it stood. Thérefore, th: ugh 
he has enemies, he has been able to harness the support 
of many Egyptians of worth—of men who applaud his 
selfless reasons for starting a revolution. It is worth noting 
that he feels strong enough to hand over the job of com- 
mander-in-chief to a colleague ; General Amer, the new 
C-in-C, has for years been a close associate of the vice- 
premier, Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, whose authority js 
increasing steadily. Brigadier Shishakly is, by contrast. 
merely the third of a series of colonels who lost 
patience with the political parties, and seized power. He 
is tolerated rather than admired, has few supporters of note, 
and must retain the army command if he is to make sure or 
his election as president next month. He holds his posi- 
tion thanks, chiefly, to nationwide exasperation with the 
quarrelsome ineffectiveness of his civilian predecessors. 
In one important respect, however, a dictator of Syria is 
at an immense advantage over any Egyptian counterpart: 
the economic and social problems he has to solve are much 
simpler than Egypt’s. Brigadier Shishakly’s reasonably 
good prospects of improving his country’s lot are described 
in a special article on page 913. 


India Takes a Hand in Cairo 


HIS week’s meeting in Cairo between General Neguib, 

Mr Nehru and the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr 
Mahomed Ali, represents a striking new combination of 
interests and policies. Both India and Pakistan recognise 
that they are directly concerned with the security of the 
Middle East. Having just come, moreover, from the 
Coronation and the Commonwealth Conference in London, 
both Mr Nehru and Mr Mahomed Ali are keenly aware of 
British views on the subject; both acknowledge in 
principle that, while Egypt is certainly entitled to the full 
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—but instead of a jelly, a hard plastic resin, 
proof against extremes of temperature and 
humidity, preserving the circuit—however deli- 
cate—under all conditions. This is typical of the 
technical advances made possible by the products 
of Bakelite Limited—just one side-line from the 
continuous main stream of development that 
goes on day after day. The polyester resins used 
for ‘potted’ circuits, in association with glass 
fibre, also make plastic boat hulls and have 
already been used experimentally for car bodies. 
The story of plastics is already a long one, but 
new pages are being written every day—by the 
organisation whose pioneering efforts were 
mainly responsible for the general adoption of 
these wonderful man-made matertals. 
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| IF YOULIVE... 


to age 65, you will receive £1,000 together with 
bonuses which, if maintained at present rates, 
would then amount to a further £836. 


iF you DIE eée 


before age 65, your family will receive £1,000 with 
accrued bonuses immediately and, in addition, 
£200 a year until you would have been 65. 
These figures relate to a life aged 35 next birthday and 
represent a Family Provision Scheme for the maximum 
term of 30 years at a premium of spproximately £60 a year. 
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To: The General Manager, 
Equity & Law Life Assurance Society, 
20, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


Please forward, without obligation, an illustration of this 
Family Provision Scheme with full details. 
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last year I’m 
coming here 


Not enough trout? 
Not enough cash. Business is terrible. So few people can afford 
products like mine these days. 


Oh, I don’t know, We make things in the same price range and we're 
on the up and up, especially after the budget. 
doing a lot of advertising. 


Mind you, we're 


Se are we. Spending a lot of money, too. 
In mass market papers? 
Well, no, Ours is hardly a mass market product. 


And that’s just where you're wrong. Whether we like it or not, times 
have changed and you and I make mass market products. The 
ordinary man is buying the sort of things which were once exclusive 
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the South-West Pacific. 
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sovereignty which it claims over the Suez Canal Zone, the 
‘otal withdrawal of British support is undesirable. But they 
do not see entirely eye to eye on how this problem is to 
} ived. 
~ During the past few weeks the Indian Ambassador in 
Eoypt, Sardar Panikkar, has been putting some aspects of 
bis government’s thinking to General Neguib. He has 
done what he can to ‘widen rather than bridge the gap 
berween Cairo and London in order to secure the evacua- 
ion of British troops. While recognising the need for 
concerted measures to defend the Middle East, he argues 
that they can be taken only on a basis of Arab unity ; that 
; impossible so long as the British remain in Egypt ; 
and that it is against India’s interest either to have the 
western powers press on with their present unpopular plan 
for a Middle East Defence Organisation (MEDO) or to see 
Pakistan encouraged as a leader of Islamic opinion. His 
zim is to push Egypt into full co-operation with other Arab 
states, to compel the British and Americans to stake every- 


rather than Islam. Thus India’s policy of backing the Arabs 
but opposing an Islamic bloc is, he emphasises, essentially 
realistic. 

Whether either Mr Nehru or General Neguib fully agrees 
with Sardar Pannikar is another matter; but there is 
certainly much to be said for any policy which could lead 
to the positive exercise of joint Indian and Pakistani 
influence on Middle East affairs. Apart from the question 
of Suez, the critical weakness in the Persian Gulf springs 
from the fact that since the disappearance of the old Indian 
Army, there is no effective force within reasonable distance 
for use in an emergency. 


Savings from the Russians 


a ty new Seviet regime has made yet another move that 

will please the public. Having increased the purchas- 
ing power of the population by an unusually large cut in 
retail prices, it has now halved the annual dose of disinfla- 
tion which helps to absorb this excess purchasing power. 
The State loan launched on Wednesday by the Minister of 
Finance, A. Zverev, is for only 15,000 million roubles com- 
pared with 30,000 million roubles in the previous years. 
Once again 65 per cent of the bonds will be redeemable at 
par after 20 years, but the payments to be made on the 
remaining 3§ per cent by lottery drawings will now yield 
the equivalent of an interest-rate of three—as compared 
with the previous four—per cent. 

The Russians, particularly the industrial workers, will 
welcome the cut in forced saving more than they deplore 
the reduction in the interest rate. State loans are normally 
regarded by them as one of the better forms of taxation, for 
the holder does get something in return, even if it is usually 
in depreciated currency. They are thought of as taxation 
because of their semi-compulsory character. The trade 
union advises its members to buy bonds for an amount 
equal to four weeks’ pay, and for a factory worker it is 
difficult to “ contract out.” ‘Fhis time, however, the unions 
‘ccommend a purchase costing only two weeks’ pay and 
the minister, significantly enough, insisted that the opera- 
‘ion must be on a purely “ voluntary ” basis. 

In a country where there are no inducements for the 
enter, state loans have been the principal form of saving. 
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In last year’s estimates they accounted for over eight per 
cent of budgetary revenue. Now this disinflationary weapon 
is likely to fall into disuse. On the other hand, the burdens 
of the Soviet exchequer are rising. Mr Zverev confirmed 
reports that a supplementary plan for the production of 
consumer goods has been put into operation this year. 
Indeed, he claimed that the new loan will be used primarily 
for this purpose. Yet this begs the question. One item of 
revenue has been cut and an item of expenditure has been 
raised. But we do not know by how much. [If the sum is 
large, how will Mr Zverev strike his balance ? The budget, 
now months overdue, should provide some clues. There is 
no doubt that the new regime is trying to grant concessions 
to the consumers. Yet the outside world does not know, 
and the Soviet leaders may themselves be not quite certain, 
how big a shift towards the production of consumer goods 
they can afford. 


Peace Meeting in Budapest 


T its latest session in Budapest, the World Peace 

Council seemed to have lost some of its old militancy. 
This may have been because some of the stalwarts, such 
as M. Joliot-Curie and Signor Nenni, were not present. 
Or it may have been because it had nothing new or 
exciting to get its teeth into. At the meeting in Berlin 
nearly a year ago members were able to work themselves up 
into a frenzy of indignation over alleged germ warfare in 
Korea. This time they evidently assumed that a Korean 
truce was as good as in the bag, and they had to make what 
they could out of the old story of the encroachments of 
American imperialism. But the theme of national indepen- 
dence, which was trumpeted so loud at the big Vienna 
Peace Congress last December, was played with notable 
restraint ; and one delegate stressed that the Council should 
guide and co-ordinate—not direct—national movements. 

As usual, an agreement between the Great Powers was 
said to be the Council’s aim. But it may be significant that 
there were a number of approving references to limited talks 
on specific problems, and that no reference was made to the 
five-power peace pact that figured so prominently at the 
Vienna Congress. The Council meeting, in fact, did nothing 
to resolve prevailing doubts on whether the Russians them- 
selves really want a four-power meeting. 
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The meeting was the first session of the Council to be 
held since the death of Stalin, and this fact may be the 
principal cause of its muted tones. If the new men in the 
Kremlin should be perplexed by uncertainties, these would 
be reflected at Budapest. Alternatively, if they should have 
decided to attempt a genuine lowering of international 
tension, they may well feel that the peace movement should 
be allowed to slip somewhat into the background. The 
cause of peace would be improved if it never met again. 


Costs of Rural Electricity 


ryHE Minister of Fuel and Power announced last week 

[ that “a very extensive effort” is now to be made in 
rural electrification. The capital investment approved for 
this purpose has been raised to {7,500,000 for next year, 
compared with only £3 million in 1951. This policy was 
greeted with general satisfaction in the House of Commons, 
and a plausible case can indeed be made out for it. It 
is a commonplace that farming manpower is short and 
getting shorter, which makes it all the more important 
to give the attenuated labour force all the productive aids 
that electricity can bring ; it is also a commonplace that 
a main reason for this decline in manpower is that the farm 
worker’s cottage lacks amenities, which electricity could 
do much to remedy. Electrification should, therefore, help 
food production. It is, the argument goes on, of major impor- 
tance even if it is “ uneconomic.” If the costs of supplying 
the countryside are higher than the countryside can bear, 
then costs should be averaged ; the cheaply supplied town 
consumer should accept the burden, by way of his own 
electricity bills, and take the benefit indirectly: through a 
fuller larder. 

No voice was raised in the House of Commons against 
this dubious thesis ; it takes a good deal of economic 
sophistication nowadays to see anything wrong with the 
principle of “ postalisation ”’—the principle of the postal 
service, that the consumers in thickly populated areas who 
can be served cheaply should subsidise the high-cost eon- 
sumers elsewhere. It would, of course, be absurd to regard 
postalisation as a wicked expedient to be shunned in all 
circumstances. There is, in private as well as in public 
industry, some degree of postalisation wherever there is a 
uniform delivered price. Moreover, the line between 
economic and uneconomic developments may be drawn 
very differently according to the method of charging the 
consumer for the initial connection to the electricity 
supply, which may reflect anything from the most short- 
sighted insistence on quick full return to the most starry- 
eyed faith in the farm labourer’s willingness to use stoves, 
refrigerators, immersion heaters and washing machines. 

There are, therefore, two separate problems, one for the 
Area Electricity Boards and one for Parliament. The 


first is to establish a reasonable time within which to. 


judge whether an electrification scheme will be self- 
supporting ; the second is to decide, on wider grounds of 
national policy, what schemes that are not self-supporting, 
by this general test, shall nevertheless be carried out. If 
the first question is settled, decisions about subsidies can 
at least be made with knowledge of the real cost. If it is 
not settled, such a programme as the Government has 


Pigg Lara ey . 
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approved leads straight to the’ arbitrary priorities aq 
eccentric alternations of stop-and-go that plague c2pj;a} 
development in the pseudo-planned economy. 


Legal Aid and Divorce 


HE Civil Judicial Statistics for 1952 (Cmd. &&«°>). 

published this week, have an added interest. They give. 
for the first time, a reasonably full picture of the effect 
of the legal aid scheme on litigation and on the litigious 
propensities of the country as a whole. The result is not 
alarming. Proceedings in the High Court, where litigation 
may be assisted, increased in volume in 1952 by no more 
than 6 per cent over the 1951 figure, from 159,781 10 
169,544. In the County Courts, where litigation is no: 
assisted, the rise in the volume of work was even greaicr. 
one of 16 per cent, from §35,374 proceedings in 1951 10 
622,867 last year. 

The records also show that the first wave of divorce 
proceedings that was almost certain to follow the granting 
of wider legal aid is already subsiding. The following 
figures, of the totals of all divorce petitions, show the 
development: 1950, 29,096 ; 1951, 37,637 ; 1952, 33.770. 
The importance of the scheme in assisting women to obtain 
relief is indicated in the rise in the number of petitions 
presented by wives. In 1947, for example, when the first 
wave of postwar divorces reached its peak, 61 per cent of al! 
petitions came from husbands. Last year, 57 per cent of al! 
petitions came from wives. In assisted cases themselves, 
the preponderance of petitions by wives was even greaicr. 

The statistics as a whole are full of useful miscellaneous 
information. For example, the average costs, as settled 
by the Court, of an action in the Queen’s Bench Division 
are {141. The slight worsening of trading conditions in 
1952 is shown by the rise in the number of petitions to 
wind up companies, from §3§ in 1951 to 612 in 1952, and 
in the rise in the numbers of receiving orders in bankruptcy, 
from 2,028 to 2,149. But it is. surely time that the Lord 
Chancellor’s Department, responsible for this publication, 
and the Law Society, responsible for the administration 
of the legal aid scheme, co-ordinated their statistical records. 
The Law Society publishes its figures for a twelve month 
period which ends on March 31st. The Lord Chancellor 
sticks to the calendar year, with the result that it is impos- 
sible accurately to collate the fuller details given by the Lew 
Society with the records of the Courts as a whole. 


Tension over Tensing 


Sis the British onlooker, the display of nationalist passion 
over Sherpa Tensing is a distasteful pettiness beside 
the achievement of climbing Everest. His exact national 
status—Nepalese or Indian—seems irrelevant to the pride 
that both countries can take in him as an Asian who as 
stood on the top of the mountain. The fact that Hillary 
stood there before Tensing is insignificant ; the two 1c? 
were roped together and neither could have reached it lone 
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or, indeed, without the co-operation of the whole Everest 
team. 

The sad fact; howevef, is that the Everest achievement 
has now become entangled in Asian nationalism and 
Nepalese politics. The ascent of Everest “by an Asian” 
has an obvious symbolic importance for people endlessly 
resentful of the assumption of western superiority and of 
its assertion on a mere technological basis. Any suggestion 
that the British are trying to belittle or to appropriate 
Tensing’s achievement touches off nationalist anger; on 
balance, less offence might have been caused if Tensing 
had—however improperly—been given a_ knighthood, 
instead of the award of the George Medal. But the mingled 
feelings of aggression and resentment, pride and envy, have 
been deliberately used by Nepalese political rivals. The 
divided Congress party is ready to make trouble, and the 
Communists, who are growing in power, have seized the 
chance to rouse feeling both against Indian influence— 
which supports the Nepalese Congress—and against the 
British, who are represented as Delhi’s backers. 

The unfortunate Tensing thus finds himself at once 
honoured, promised a pension and under police guard, 
signing statements that he cannot read, and perhaps 
debarred from enjoying the reception which the British and 
Indian Governments are preparing for the whole expedition 
in their respective capitals. Clearly every effort must be 
made to satisfy the Nepalese that no political motives 
underlie the desire to honour the man and his achievement, 
and that there is no cause for a dispute that would lower 
the world’s opinion of all the countries involved. 


Who Owns Television Sets? 


POPULAR belief has grown up, fostered by the crop of 
A aerials to be seen on housing estates, that television 
is more favoured by the working classes than by the middle 
classes. A survey of the ownership of television sets and 
certain other durable goods, reported in the current issue of 
the Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics, does not, 
however, substantiate this view. This inquiry, made during 
April and May of last year, shows that the higher the income, 
the larger is the proportion of people who own a television 
set. This does not mean, of course, that the majority cf 
owners are well-to-do ; in absolute numbers most of them 
have only medium-sized incomes. But, according to this 
survey, television sets are like other durable goods and some- 
body who earns over £1,000 a year is more likely to possess 
one than somebody who earns less. 

Television sets appeared to be just about as popular as 
washing machines or cars at the time of the survey—each 
was owned by 7 or 8 per cent of income-holders. Since any 
single person over eighteen was counted separately, the pro- 
portion of households with these goods was rather higher. 
Some 10 per cent of households possessed television sets, 
while only 5 per cent of them had refrigerators, for which 
demand is the most influenced by income. The tenth of the 
population with the highest incomes owned only one-third 
of the television sets but two-thirds of the refrigerators. 

Among managers and self-employed persons, about one 
out of six own a television set, compared with a proportion 
of one out of three who own a car. One reason for this is, 
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no doubt, that such occupations predominate in the London 
area where television has been established longest. Also to be 
expected is the fact that owners of houses are more likely io 
possess television sets than those who pay rent. Perhaps, 
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Under {200..... 2 1 
£200-—399 ...... 4 1 
£400—599 ...... 9 2 
£600—999 ...... 19 10 
£1,000—1,999 ... 25 32 
£2,000 and over. . 38 61 
All income-hoiders 7 4 


too, it is not surprising to find that, among people who rent 
their houses, television sets and washing machines are more 
often owned by tenants of council houses than of others. 





Order and Bearer 


In accordance with a Bill now before Parliament, an 
important change will be made, “from and after the 5th 
of July,” in the law affecting stamps for receipts and drafts, 
or bills payable on demand to bearer or to order. This 
arrangement will prove to be of far greater importance to 
the public at large, as well as to bankers and the trading 
community generally, than at first sight is apparent. . 
Thus, in point of fact, a banker’s cheque with a penny 
stamp, and payable to order; will have every. privilege and 
advantage which a bill at sight has at the present time, 
including that of furnishing a valid and legal receipt for 
the amount, no matter how great. . .. As regards 
bankers, the high stamp duties chargeable upon bills at 
sight may be said to have led to their entire disuse, and 
to have introduced a system as clumsy and inconvenient 
as it is possible to conceive. The plan resorted to in order 
to evade the stamps at present is the use of letters of credit 
not transferable, and which entail both upon the issuers 
of them, and especially upon those on whom they are 
drawn, great trouble and inconvenience. In future these 
will be entirely discontinued, and bills on demand drawn 
instead, upon a uniform penny stamp, when the amount 
is above £2. By this means a bil! payable to order, and 
transferable by endorsement from hand to hand, will be 
furnished at the low cost of a penny stamp. This 
advantage will be felt as much, if not more, in 
the trade between the various inland towns ol 
the kingdom, between. which remittances are made, 
as in their direct intercourse with London. A 
shopkeeper in any village or market town, wishing to make 
a remittance to some other distant local town, will obtain 
a draft to order from his banker upon London on a penny 
stamp, and the person to whom he remits it, in however 
remote a town in England, Scotland or Ireland, will be 
able to endorse it and receive the amount at once from 
his own banker, who will remit it to London to bis agent 
for collection. At present this cannot be done except by 
the use of expensive stamps. 


The ECconomist 


June 25, 1853 
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Proscribing a Party 


| have noticed in various articles 
vour paper that there has been a 
net tendency to attribute the blame 
the present situation in Kenya as 


h to the settlers as to the 
ninistration. 

someone with some small know- 

e of Kenya conditions, may I 

rempt to correct that impression and 

nt out that in this present imstance 

settlers should be absolved of all 

_ It must be accepted that the 

ent disturbances emanated from, 

i still in the main persist inside, the 

Kikuyu Reserve itsell—an area which 


‘rve of the administration so far as 
planning and management are con- 
cerned. No settler at any time has been 
ifforded the opportunity of assisting in 

e management of this particular area. 

; closed-shop policy has led to a 

t deal of the difficulties that Kenya 

ing through at the moment. 

|, like my father before me, have been 

many years a large employer of 
Kikuyu labour, most of whom were 

dent on the farm. They had their 

1 council, schools for their children 

i clubs under their own management 
for their recreation, and not only gave 
loyal service. but appeared a happy and 

ented community. However, owing 

) the fact that we settlers were not able 
to be in touch with events in Kikuyu- 
land, and indeed were constantly assured 
by high-level Government spokesmen 
that all was well there, our resident 
Kikuyus became most vulnerable to the 
agitators that came out from the Reserve 
to spread their nauseous doctrine. Thus 
when the. troubles started, we were 
suddenly faced with enemies in our 
midst and it became impossible to rely 
on any of our farm Kikuyu as it could 
not be ascertained who had been 
corrupted and- who remained the same 
as before. This state of affairs not only 
caused some of the dreadful incidents 
which have oecurred, but also did much 
to destroy the confidence between 
employer and employed. 

I venture to say that had the Adminis- 
trauon paid the same attention as the 
settlers to continuity of management and 
4 personal knowledge of those they were 
dealing with, the present state of affairs 
in Kenya could never have occurred. 
One thing is certain and. that is this: 
that in the future the administration and 
the settlers must work: together in the 
planning of the natives’ welfare and 
advancement wheresoever. he may be 
resident. Both sides can help each other, 
for I know that, with a few exceptions, 
both settler and official are striving for 
the same object — sensible native 


Letters to the Editor 





advancement—which only co-operation 
between the two can achieve.—Yours 
faithfully, 


DELAMERE 
London, W.1 


Armistice ? 


Sir—There should be general agreement 
with your excellent leading article of 
June 13th save on the major issue. You 
accept a divided Korea as inevitable, 
regardless of whether it can provide the 
basis of a durable settlement. The 
alternative to a united Korea is the re- 
creation of the conditions which pro- 
voked the war—two rival governments. 
Most pertinently you ask: “Is this 
dangerous relationship to be re-estab- 
lished ?”, well ‘knowing that if your 
attitude prevails the answer must be 
yes, but carefully refraining from 
answering your own question. 


Your implied conclusion is unneces- 
sarily defeatist. It is premature to assert 
that “any early reunion of Korea can 
be achieved only by war.” To most it 
must seem the other way round, that 
war cannot achieve the desired unity. 
It is untried and therefore unproven that 
“it would be both politically and mili- 
tarily impossible for the allies to disarm 
or neutralise the ROK army.” 


A compromise solution might -well 
prove acceptable to all parties on the 
basis of a neutralised unified Korea. The 
ROK might be persuaded to disband its 
army and turn the attention of its young 
ex-soldiers to rebuilding their country in 
exchange for the unity and independence 
of Korea, unobtainable by war, a seat in 
the United Nations and promises of con- 
tinued large-scale economic and financial 
assistance. The Chinese might accept 


.a solution which brought China into the 


United Nations and ensured that a 
united Korea was disarmed and neutral- 
ised. Japan, also, might be admitted to 
the UN as part of the agreement. The 
American and other UN governments, 
glad of a solution which offered the pros- 
pect of a genuine settlement, might 
agree to China’s membership of the UN 
and the neutralisation of Korea. 

A solution on these lines, if accepted 
in principle, would require the phased 
withdrawal of all non-Korean forces and 
their replacement by “neutral” UN 
security forces under a UN commission 
responsible, inter alia, for convening an 
all-Korean constituent assembly to draft 
a constitution for an all-Korean Govern- 
ment, maintaining law and order in the 
meantime and supervising the elections, 
and the reduction of the ROK army to 
police dimensions.—Yours faithfully, 

Gorpon Evans 
Sharperton, Northumberland 
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Revolt in Stalin Allee - 


Sm—Present international news shows 
up very clearly, I think, the strategy in 
the USSR’s policy of “ economic aggres- 
sion.” To see it clearly it is necessary 
only to look briefly at the course ‘of 
events since the outbreak of the Korean 
war. 


In 1950 the economies of all the non- 
Soviet-bloc countries suffered the shock 
of a Soviet-induced “ war-boom,” calcu- 
lated to extend further the inflationary 
forces in them. Stock-piling in the US, 
and the general demand for raw materials 
for war and defence use whipped up to 
greater heights the postwar inflation, 
which was at that time showing some 
signs of abating. No doubt it was part 
of the strategy of the Kremlin to experi- 
ment with the economy of the free 
world, and to ensure that the amplitude 
of the boom would be as great as 
possible, in the hope that a following 
depression also would be a severe one. 

When, in about mid-1951, the boom 
had reached the -highest. peak that 
might be expected, it was time to 
practise with a down swing—or so the 
Soviet considered. . Perhaps impatience 
impaired their timing. However, with 
the opening of peace talks in Korea the 
recession duly started. We had a 
recurrence of dollar difficulties, and 
unemployment began to nianifest itself. 
The Russians have probably been dis-' 
appointed, first that no serious political 
ruptures between America and the 
sterling countries has ensued; and 
secondly that the neo-Keynesian world 
has been able to “ contain” the onset of 
unemployment. 


But su@cess in promoting a free-worid 
depression as a step in the post-World 
War II phase of the plan to discredit its 
economic and political systems was 
perhaps not really to be hoped for in one 
round. They would in any case have 
expected further rounds—although the 
first might, with luck for the Soviet, 
have ‘been more successful. So, now. 
that round one is clearly over, here we 
go again. Martial law is proclaimed in 
Eastern Germany and President Syng- 
man Rhee seems to be playing into the 
Soviet’s hand by raising (already !) the 
threat of a revival in the Korean war. 
Just how far it will be necessary to go 
this time in reviving the boom is yet to 
be seen. However, the sharper and more 
frequent they are, the greater the impres- 
sion of instability they will convey to the 
free-world worker. 

These thoughts suggest a reconsidera- 
tion of the policy of “containment.” 
Who is “containing” whom (or what), 
and at whose behest? It seems that 
the free world, in addition to pressing 
on with its. work of developing its less- 
developed economies in the interests of 
higher living standards and basic 
econiomic stability, will have to exténd 
its experiments in building up organisa- 
tions like NATO in order to have, as 
far as possible, “built-in” stability in 


defence expenditure——Yours faithfully, 


R. J. WALKER . 


London, W.1 
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A Hammer of the Slavs 
THE RUSSIAN MENACE TO EUROPE. 


By Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels ; 
edited by Paul W. Blackstock and Bert F. 
Hoselitz. 


Allen and Unwin. 20s. 


HE editors of this book have per- 

haps been led astray by the ironic 
possibilities of linking such a title with 
two such authors. Had it appeared soon 
after the war, it might have served a real 
purpose. For Marx and Engels say, in 
brief, that Tsarist Russia wanted to 
control the whole of eastern Europe up 
to a line from Stettin to Trieste. One 
wonders why Messrs Blackstock and 
Hoselitz now think it necessary to poimt 
the moral that Soviet Russia shares these 
ambitions, which would indeed have 
been achieved already but for the Turks, 
the Greeks, and the Southern Slavs 
whom Engels called “ ethnic trash.” 


The editors appear to belong to the 
now popular school of commentators 
who, hypnotised by the parallels often 
found between Tsarist and Soviet 
policy, assume that every Soviet action 
must have a Tsarist precedent. This 
is to. look at Russia through dust- 
covered spectacles. Russia did not, for 
example, celebrate the five-hundredth 
anniversary of the capture of Constan- 
tinople, as it did the four-hundredth, by 
making war on Turkey. Its old obses- 
sions may remain, but they take their 
place among new ones—particularly 
Russian interests in Asia, which take up 
exactly two sentences in the present 
book. 

Its real value is incidental to the 
editors’ purpose. It brings together 
some of the writings of Marx and 
Engels on Russia which have hitherto 
been hard to come by, and it adds the 
quarrel between Stalin and Engels over 
the causes of the first World War, Stalin 
urging that Alsace-Lorraine had as 
much to do with it as Constantinople. 

The contributions of Marx and Engels 
are also seen to be most uneven, both in 
quantity and quality. Marx, apart from 
a talk on Poland and two items on 
Russian peasant farming, is quoted: only 
for the two years 1853-55; Engels’s 
contributions range from 1848 to 1894, 
and essentially the book is by him. Marx 
is not seen td best advantage as a 
prophet. He ridiculed the Tsar for 
bluffing in threatening war; when it 
was seen to be no bluff he attacked him 
for not doing it on a grand enough scale. 
He thought Palmerston a traitor in 
collusion with the Russians ; Napoleon 
III “ already tottering” in 1854 ; Austria 
and Prussia certain to join Russia in the 
Crimean War. He was sure that the 


288 pages. 


Tsar would not allow his fleet to be 
blockaded in Sevastopol — which is 
exactly what did happen. 

Marx was a young man of 35, wanting 
to get home from exile to a position of 
leadership in Germany, and calling for 
war against Russia because he believed 
that reaction would remain master in 
Europe as long as the armies of the Tsar 
were intact and ready to stamp out 
national movements, as ih Kossuth’s 
Hungary, let alone revolution. Short of 
general war, the European workers must 
encourage the Polish nationalists to keep 
the Russian armies busy and give the 
Revolution time to mature. 

Impatient as he was, however, Marx 
appears to have had an inkling that some 
counterpoise to an otherwise inevitable 
German ascendancy must be found if the 
powers were to be induced to drive 
Russian influence from eastern Europe. 
Engels, with longer. to reflect, neither 
saw nor cared. For him, the Czechs and 
Southern Slavs were “dwarfs _ of 
peoples ” with no future, which was an 
error of judgment ; and no past, which 
was an error of fact. He hated Pan- 
slavism, but failed to see that it 
originated in fear of Pangermanism, and 
that a Germany which despises the 
western Slavs instead of making allies of 
them must always drive them into the 
arms of Russia. His flatulent hectoring 
culminates in the threat that “ we shall 
some day take bloody revenge on the 
Slavs.” 

The editors probably did not wish to 
present Engels as the precursor of beer- 
cellar Nazism and racial selectivity by 
the death camp. But they have_been so 
infatuated by Russian parallels that 
others equally relevant appear to have 
escaped them. 
materialists can be the victims of tem- 
peramental and national bias in weighing 
evidence: this, rather than the too evi- 
dent nature of Russian ambitions in 
Europe, is the real lesson of the book. 


Shakespeare as Moralist 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 

By K. J. Spalding. 

George: Ronald. 191 pages. 12s. 6d. 


HAKESPEARE’S traffic is. with 

moral notions from first to last, and 
he seldom writes a speech or even a’ 
song which does not draw upon. the 
vocabulary of ethics. Even the swallows 
are courageous, enterprisi hard 
only less so, indeed, ea Ag 8 
and ‘his villains are almost as free with 
improving observations as are his senior. 


Even historical’ 
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statesmen. In the theatre Shakespeare 
owes his success not more to his )x etry 
than to his ability to show with supreme 
force and clarity men and women as 
acting and suffering in a univer: of 
good and evil. Mr Spalding, however 
convinced that a spectacle thus farced 
with morals must be the creation 
moralist with a definable system, ignores 
too much: the formidable difficulty 
presented by the dramatic and persona- 
tive form through which alone Shakes. 
peare has communicated with us; the 
place, if any, of philosophical distinc. 


La 


tion in the ieving of. artistic excel. 
lence; above all, the playwright’s 
instinct always to argue both sides. 
Shakespeare’s “philosophy” may be 


elusive because it consists largely in an 
indisposition to subscribe to one. 

Nevertheless there is a sense in which 
Shakespeare, if he has any character as 
an artist, must evince some system of 
ethical predispositions—since, as Aris- 
totle says, character gives us qualities 
and is shown in what men seek and 
avoid. Shakespeare vividly exhibits 
some spectacles and ignores others. The 
plays, studied against the background of 
their sources, prove him—in Professor 
Harbage’s brilliant summary—“ almost 
as determined an  expurgator as 
Bowdler.” But there is a difference. 
Bowdler’s was a somewhat morbid 
activity. | Shakespeare’s impulse in 
choosing materials for his drama which 
shall both represent man’s predicaments 
and reflect his dignity is consistently 
consonant with what we may think of 
as simple moral health. His sense of 
good and evil is acute and sharpens ours. 
but nothing is made easy. 

Perhaps, seeking a verdict, we may 
say that Shakespeare is for life in its 
fullness, and that he rejoices in human 
passion and aspiration as these are con- 
trolled and sanctioned by the tradi- 
tional wisdom of the race. Mr Spalding: 
indeed does not himself proceed much 
farther than this. But his essay is inde- 
pendent—to the point even of ignoring 
a whole professional scholarship of its 
subject—and of much interest as a 


contemporary philosopher’s reading of 
Shakespeare. 


The Period of Scepticism 


Shortie MIND (1680-1715). 
Hollis and Carter. 454 pages. 35s. 

HIS book: is a translation of an 
iginal arid ambitious study by an 
eminent French scholar of the varied and 
changing intellectual climate of Europe 
during a brief but decisive period. Pro- 
fessor Hazard takes the whole of western 
Europe for his province and examines 
aspect ‘of its culture from moral 
itica! y to Italian opera 
rench fairy-tales. His chief interest 
ies naturally in France, where the 
eats of the latter half of Louis X!V's 
ign provided a fertile breeding-ground 
doubts and questions. “We had our 
as far back 4 
XIV’s time,” Diderot wrote, and 
Hazard shows how deeply and 
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v7 how broad a front the lines held by 
. defenders of tradition: had been 
sonetrated by the end of the seventeenth 
-atury. 
The growth of scepticism is traced 
.n a number of roots. Travel books 
ling the virtues of the savage and 
- refinements of China made western 
idards appear both parochial and 
itive. History was discredited as pre- 
ed and untrustworthy, its scheme 
world chronology shattered by its 
inability to accommodate the long tale 
the dynasties of Egypt and China. 
Biblical exegesis undermined the old 
-ertainties, and members of the Catholic 
hierarchy were driven both to learn 
Hebrew and to make damaging admis- 
Spinoza trained hjs guns upon 
- superstition and credulity that led 
1 to accept tyranny from the State 
and persecution from the Church, 
Bayle savagely attacked religious myths 
ind inexorably exposed the delusions, 
lies and crimes of mankind. The 
mal disciplines of mathematics and 
geometry were regarded as providing the 
ly sure guides to truth. Algebra 
uld be the subject of an ode. 
M. Hazard’s range of illustration is 
mpressive and his manner agreeably 
iformal, He has given us not a critical 
tudy of ideas but a crowded and 
mpressionistic canvas on which he 
catches the swiftly changing and com- 
plex intellectual and moral tones of the 
period. Interested in exploring what 
Bagehot called the emotion of con- 
viction, he examines ideas in their 
context of personality and describes 
polemical controversies in the form of 
conversation pieces. He opens his chapter 
on Bossuet with a description of Rigaud’s 
majestic porttait and goes on to give 
the other and more accurate picture of 
a man embittered and worn down by his 
ceaseless war on scepticism, “a harassed 
workman, hurrying away to patch up 
cracks in the edifice that every day grow 
more and more alarming.” And if he 
makes us hear again the firm voices 
raised in the debate between authority 
and reason, he is also able to catch the 
other notes of sentiment and enthusiasm. 
For if Diderot had his contemporaries 
in this period, so too had Rousseau. 
M. Hazard’s impressionistic method is 
a dangerous one, but the range and 
firmness of his scholarship preserve him 
from the pitfalls. His use of metaphor, 
of the rhetorical question and the excla- 
matory comment belong to an established 
French tradition but often ring oddly 
in this translation, which tends to sacri- 
fice English idiom to literal fidelity. 
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Chartists in Scotland 


SCOTTISH CHARTISM. 
By Leslie C, Wright. 


ag and Boyd: Edinburgh. 242 pages. 


[D8 WRIGHT has culled progressive 

periodicals—The True Scotsman, 
the Scottish Patriot and the Chartist 
Circular—national. and local news- 
Papers, parliamentary ‘réports, con- 


temporary pamphlets and secondary 
works, to produce what is no mere 
amplification of a story already familiar 
in outline, but an entirely new chapter 
in modern political and economic 
history. The standard works on 
Chartism will be searched in vain for 
anything more than passing allusions to 
events in Scotland ; the assiduous reader 
of them would not suspect that there 
was a distinctive Scottish brand of 
Chartism. 

The origins of the People’s Charter 
and the first wave of agitation were 
essentially English, while from about 
1843 until the final fiasco of 1848 Irish 
influence was dominant; but, as Dr 
Wright shows, there was a middle phase 
(1839-1842), when Chartism, moribund 
elsewhere, was kept alive and flourish- 
ing in Scotland. Here it inclined to 
constitutionalism rather than physical 
force, and the establishment of Chartist 
Christian churches and Chartist schools 
was typical—and typically Scottish. The 
demand for franchise reform interlocked 
with other reformist activities, so that 
Chartists were generally free traders, 
advocates of factory legislation and 
cpponents of capital punishment ; often 
dissenters, pacifists and _ teetotallers ; 
sometimes republicans and even 
mercantilists—for. the “movement” 
brought together strange bedfellows. 

There are a few minor blemishes—-for 
instance, the name of the inventor of 
the steam hammer was Nasmyth, not 
Naismyth. More seriously, one misses 
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THE RT. HON. 


SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 
K.G., O.M., C.H., MLP. 


STEMMING THE TIDE 


SPEECHES 1951 and 1952 


This collection of Sir Winston Churchill’s speeches, edited by 
Randolph Churchill, covers the end of his period in Opposition, 
and his return to Westminster as Prime Minister. The volume 
includes his speeches on Tory Policy for the Iron and Steel 
Industry, Transport, Rearmament and Defence. It also includes 
his brilliant address to the U.S. Congress in Washington and his 
magnificent tribute to King George VI, broadcast to the nation. 


GATHERINGS FROM CATALONIA 
by JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 


John Langdon-Davies, who has lived in this corner of Spain 
for more than thirty years, lays before your eyes a detailed 
picture of the towns, villages and countryside of Catalonia. 
He introduces you to the Catalan people, whom he knows so 
well, and tells of their daily life, their homes, their food and their 
attitude to their bodies and souls. Ending with a picture of the 
great port of. Barcelona with its million citizens, this is a book 
to delight all travellers, armchair and actual. 256 pp. Demy 8vo. 
16 pp. half-tone illustrations and frontis. 2\s. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY CASSELL 
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cross-references to the recent cognate 
studies of Professors Ferguson (1948) 
and Saunders (1950). In most respects, 
however, “ Scottish Chartism” is a 
balanced and judicious survey, with the 
economic background skilfully 
portrayed. Dr Wright does well to chal-. 
lenge the facile fallacy about the 
“ failure” to Chartism, and to stress the 
enduring value of its work of 
enlightenment. 


Killers of Kenya 


WHO KILLED KENYA ? 
By Colin Wills. 


Dennis Dobson. 111 pages. 9s. 6d. 


PERSONAL but dispassionate 

survey of Kenya’s problems, Mr 
Wills’s analysis also has the advantages 
of compactness and readability. The 
Kenya that has been killed is the old 
Kenya in which the partnership of 
black and white, with the Asian as a 
useful member of the firm but with no 
status, was based upon a patriarchal and 
feudal order—an order which tempor- 
arily freed the black from war and want, 
and temporarily preserved for the 
white, in a world of revolution, a 
spacious eighteenth-century culture 
with more space than culture. But it 
nevertheless transformed and modern- 
ised the country. The killer of the old 
Kenya, however, was not the Mau Mau 
outbreak alone, but all the forces which 
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are disrupting Africa—pressure of 
population, transport, soil erosion, 
industrialisation, town values, education 
(of all kinds), and the more imtimate 
knowledge by black and white alike of 
each other’s strengths and weaknesses. 

Mr Wills gives due emphasis to each 
element in a complex situation, though 
the limits of space which he has imposed 
upon himself prevent any profound 
study of them—or of the possible solu- 
tions to the problems of a multiracial 
society such as he hopes the new Kenya 
will be. But these will form the sub- 
stance of the Royal Commission’s 
report, and meanwhile it is important to 
build up an informed and balanced 
public opinion upon the issues in Kenya, 
so that the action to be taken upon that 
report, and indeed as soon as the 
emergency permits, will carry public 
support. To its creation, this informed 
and sympathetic study of the conflicts 
in Kenya should make a useful contri- 
bution. 


Evolution of Chinese 


Currency 


MONEY AND CREDIT IN CHINA: A 

SHORT HISTORY. 

By Lien-sheng Yang. 

Harvard University Press. (London: 

Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 143 pages. 25s. 

| IKE almost any other aspect of early 
~ Chinese history, early Chinese 

monetary history makes fascinating read- 
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ing. The monetary system of Ancient 
China presented a strafige combination 
of the use of very primitive currencies 
and the pursuance of remarkably 
advanced monetary policies. Professor 
Lien-sheng Yang, in his brief historical 
survey, appears to be more concerned 
with providing factual material about the 
various monetary systems that followed 
each other in close succession in China 
over a period of some thirty centuries 
than with the analysis of the various 
monetary policies. From this point of 
view his work compares unfavourably 
with Nancy Lee Swann’s translation of 
“Food and Money in Ancient China” ; 
this at least contains extensive quota- 
tions from early texts indicating various 
early monetary policies, 


It is a pity that the author does not 
attempt, for instance, to interpret in 
detail the advice given to. King Ching in 
the sixth century BC ‘by his minister 
about balancing light and heavy coins 
according to the prevailing condition in 
the country. The Memorandum contain- 
ing the advice has been quoted by a 
number of authors, Chinese and foreign. 
What we need is some authoritative 
interpretation of the suggested policy, 
based on a thorough knowledge of con- 
temporary conditions in China. 


However, the Western student owes 
a debt of gratitude to Mr Lien-sheng 
Yang for having made accessible in 
readable form the essential facts relating 
to the evolution of Chinese currency and 
credit throughout the ages. In particu- 
lar the early Chinese experiments in 
paper currency between the eleventh and 
sixteenth centuries are described with a 
wealth of detail. The way in which 
various Chinese rulers drifted into infla- 
tion, notwithstanding frequently re- 
peated resolutions to limit the issue of 
paper money, must appear familiar to 
present-day readers. «Military expenses 
were the most frequent but not the only 
cause. 


In early paper currency experiments 
the notes were secured by reserves con- 
sisting of silk or precious metals, but 
their convertibility was always sus- 
pended sooner or later. Subsequently 
notes were issued without any preterice 
of maintaining reserves and with no 
intention of ever making them converti- 
ble. Indeed in 1262 the use of gold 
and silver as media of exchange was 
forbidden. A little later all private 
trading in these metals was forbidden in 
an attempt to attract precious metals 
into the Treasury. As a result of 
advanced depreciation of the various 
note issues paper money became utterly 
discredited before it made its first 


appearance in the West, and its issue - 
was suspended for several centuries. It 


was, not. until the establishment of 
foreign banks in China during the 
second half of the nineteenth century” 
that the issue of. notes was resumed. __. 


The author does not devote much 
space to the. difficulties of Chinese 
silver currency during the modem 
period. That subject has, however, a 
fairly extensive. literature and Mr Lien- 
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sheng ‘Yang was wise in devoting the 
greater part of his space to less known 
chapters of Chinese monetary history, 


German Geography 
GERMANY. A GENERAL 
REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By Robert E. Dickinson. 
Methuen. 700 pages. 50s. 


i Xe. lack of a standard work on 
Germany has long left a gap in 
geographical literature in English, which 
has only partially been filled by Professor 
Dickinson’s earlier and more specialised 
writings. The appearance of this book 
is therefore to be welcomed ; the more 
sO as it is obviously c work of major 
importance in phical scholarshi 
valuable not only for the information R 
contains but also because of the insight 
it gives into the ideas and methods of 
the German school of geographers, |itt!c 
known in this country. 


The book is divided into two halves, 
the first treating German geography 
systematically, the second regionally. As 
might be expected, it is in the social 
and political aspects of geography that 
the writer excels. The section on the 
regional variations in the political atti- 
tudes of the German people, for example, 
forms a most illuminating introduction 
to the detailed regional geography that 


AND 


‘follows. Here, and in many similar 
passages, is the kind of scholarly back- 
ground to the facts of human geography 
that so many more superficial works Jack. 
Similarly the geography of the human 
habitat, of the patterns of fields, farms, 
villages and towns, is exhaustively, often 
stimulatingly, treated. If by contrast 
some chapters, such as those on the 
physical geography of Germany and on 
industrial geography, are somewhat 


orst 


weaker, this does not prevent the 
half of the book from providing a solid 
and sometimes brilliant foundation for 
the regional geography to follow. This 
second section is based on a carefully 
prepared series. of detailed maps of 
terrain regions of all Germany, and is 
excellently illustrated. 


If one has any reservation, it is that 
Professor Dickinson continues to give 
too much material, in too unbalanced a 
form. It is admirable to draw attenuon 
to the studies and controversies of 
German geographers that lie behind the 

But is it really necessary to 
describe them in such detail and number, 
to give, for example, two alternative and 
quite lengthy classifications of village 
types without any indication about which 
is considered the more perfect ? Such 
discussions are surely more appropriate 
to a scientific paper, especially where, 2s 
often happens, their results do not 
materially contribute to the elucidation 
of the general and regional geography of 
Germany, which is, after all, the writcr s 
ined: ' Although this is probably 
Professor Dickinson’s most 


imp yrtant 


book, which will long remain the stan- 
dard 


work in this field, it would have 


‘been ‘even more welcome had it been 


more drastically pruned. 
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Economic Survey of Asia and the ‘Far East, 1952 
104 Pages. 7/6 (7/11 incl. postage). 


This Survey presents a comprehensive picture of the economy of 
Asia and the Far East during a crucial period in the life of the region, 
During the months under review there was a collapse in the raw 
material boom of 1950-51 and a world recession in textiles. These 
events immediately influenced the market for the principal export 
commodities of the region and led to a worsening in the terms of 
trade and a decline in foreign exchange reserves. Prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 


Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East, 1951-52 
161 pages. 12/6 (13/- incl. postage). 


This volume surveys recent economic developments in the Middle 


East, paying particular attention to production and to prospects 
for economic development in the area. Separate chapters are 
devoted to Agriculture, Industry and Petroleum in the region. A 
review is provided of the aid to Palestine refugees by the United 
Nations and further chapters discuss foreign investments and the 
contributions made to the economic development of the area in 
recent years by international organisations. There is also a 
discussion of public finances in the Middle East. 


The European Steel Industry and the Wide-Strip Mill 
108 pages. 7/6 (7/11 incl. postage). 


This is a study of European steel production in the light of the 
introduction of continuous wide-strip mills in the area. Among 
the subjects treated are: Past Production and Consumption Trends 
in the United States and Western Europe; The Trend of Future 
Production ; Production in the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe; 
Prices and Costs: Western Europe compared with the United 
States ; The Distribution of Flat Products by End-Using Industries ; 
The Motor Vehicle Industry ; The Shipbuilding Industry ; Con- 
tainers ; Capital Goods and Durable Consumer Goods ; Exports 
of Flat Products to Overseas Markets; A Tentative Evaluation of 
the Future and Some Conclusions. 


Dev 
59 pages. 3/9 (4/- incl. postage). 


Prepared by a committee of 9 independent experts appointed by 
the Secretary-General, this Report presents a detailed plan for the 
establishment, operation, management and control of a Special 
Fund for grants-in-aid and low-interest, long-term toans to under- 
developed countries for the acceleration of their economic develop- 
ment. 


Report on a Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
elopment 


United Nations Publications are obtainable from 


H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1, 
or through any bookseller. 
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THE 
QUEEN'S PLAYERS 


HE names of Shakespeare, Marlowe, Burbage typify 
the first Elizabethan stage. 








Who are the Queen’s Players of this age? Are 
there among them names that will still be remem- 
bered 400 years from now — in a London as far 
removed from the second Elizabeth as we are from 
the first? 


Kenneth Tynan, Evening Standard theatre critic, 
gives a provocative answer. 


He puts the Queen’s Players of 1953 under the 
microscope of his own brilliant mind. 


Who are they? Their names — and Tynan’s 
assessment of their merit — will be given day by day 
in the EVENING STANDARD. | 





KENNETH TYNAN is the most-talked-of theatre 
critic in London. There has been nobody like him since 
the youthful Bernard Shaw opened fire 60 years ago. 
He is the voice of youth in the London playhouse. 


THE QUEEN’S PLAYERS begins on ‘Monday next, exclusively in the 


Ua ay: 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Due Process 


Washington, D.C. 
ha the nine Justices of the United States Supreme 
i Court, the hectic turn of events in the last week of 
the Rosenberg case served to illustrate opce more how 
lifficult it is to determine the famous separation of powers 
pon which the American Constitution rests. As has often 
happened in the past, the Court found itself forced to deal 
with matters which, being of the most immediate political 
-onsequence, were the subject-of acute and widespread con- 
troversy far beyond the judicial sphere. 

Much of the fascination of the Rosenberg case in its 
final stages was due, in fact, to the way in which it lived 
several lives concurrently—as both a domestic and an 
international political issue, a human tragedy, and an intri- 
cate legal problem. The Court, of course, had to ignore 
the political repercussions, no matter how world-shaking, 
and confine itself to such technicalities as whether or not 
the Rosenbergs should have been tried under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, instead of the Espionage Act of 1917. 

[nevitably, there were many outside the Court who found 
this insistence upon the technicalities exasperating and 
irrelevant. To Representative Wheeler of Georgia, Mr 
Justice Douglas’s grant of a stay of execution, so that the 
question of the applicability of the Atomic Energy Act 
could be further investigated, was grounds for impeach- 
ment for “high crimes and misdemeanours.” The im- 
peachment resolution, applauded in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is not likely to emerge from the congested 
obscurity of a committee docket. But it is a powerful 
example of a pattern of congressional behaviour which 
seems obsolete in an age in which, as Congressmen never 
tire of telling each other, the eyes of the world are upon 
the United States and its rulers.‘ Many members of 
Congress are not yet willing to forgo their ancient privilege 
of making gestures which are devoid of any purpose more 
serious than that of impressing constituents at home, but 
which are often frightening to people in other parts of the 
world who are not familiar with the rules of this game. 

As for the Court, its recent duties have not been pleasant 
ones. There was no doubt that Justice Douglas acted 
within his rights in granting the short-lived stay. The Chief 
Justice, Mr Vinson, emphasised this in his announcement 
of the decision to vacate that stay order. Six Justices, with 
Mr Douglas and Mr Black dissenting, concluded that the 
death sentence was legal, on the grounds that the Atomic 
Energy Act did not limit the Espionage Act, and that 
the Rosenbergs’ crimes were committed during wartime 
and before the Atomic Energy Act was passed. But the 
hurried calling of a special session after the Court had 


recessed for the summer, and the necessity, felt by a 
majority of the justices, of overrulix:; » colleague’s judgment 
were unfortunate, and the public clamour on both sides 
could not but becloud the legal points at issue and create 
confusion about the meaning of the Court’s actions. 

The Rosenberg case may be said to have provided a 
reaffirmation of the durability of American due process ; 
in fact, the chief objection from a British point of view 
may be that there has been an undue amount of process: 
it is almost three years since the Rosenbergs were arrested, 
and over two years since they were first sentenced to death 
(Sacco and Vanzetti were executed six and a half years 
after they were arrested). The Supreme Court alone has 
acted on nine occasions in the case, six of them in the 
compass of the last week. The tenacity of the defence was 
able to exploit the very liberal rights of appeal which the 
American judicial system affords, on points of procedure 
as well as substance. 

But whatever value the parade of judicial process may 
have had—by contrast, for example, with the technique 
of summary execution used by the Soviet rulers of East 
Berlin—it has been lost in the maze of complexity which 
has left many laymen puzzled and troubled, unsure of the 
technical rights and wrongs and perhaps all the more sure 
that such technicalities obscure the moral and political 
issues. This may be said of people whose views conflict 
sharply. Whether one wishes that Justice Douglas had 
been sustained in defending sacred human rights or that 
he had been ignominiously dismissed for befriending 
traitors, one can feel that the law and its processes have 
not, in this case, been especially clear or reassuring to the 
average citizen. This is not altered by the fact that the 
complexities of the law are in a sense merely consequences 
of its superiority over Soviet “ people’s justice,” which is 
swift, unequivocal and unjust. 

* 


The Court was not the sole repository of responsibility 
in the Rosenberg case. Only the President could have 
granted clemency to the condemned pair. Despite the 
mournful picket lines around the White House, it is safe 
to say that the movement on behalf of clemency was weaker 
in the United States than elsewhere in the world: On the 
other hand, perhaps opinion in other countries fails to 
appreciate the fact that Americans, too, have been made 
sick at heart by the Rosenbergs’ protracted ordeal, and 
have been troubled by the fact that never before have 
American civilians been executed for treason in time of 
peace. But, since the case (unlike that of Sacco and 


* 
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Vanzetti) lacked, in the eyes of the overwhelming majority 
of Americans, the one basic ingredient of a judicial tragedy 
—any real doubt about the guilt of the accused—the cam- 
paign for clemency had little chance of success, despite 
the skilful Communist attempts to exploit the pathos of 
the case to its full. 

There was little indication, from the limited reports of 
Mr Eisenhower’s discussion of the subject with a group 
of clergymen a few days before the execution, that the 
President was himself at all ready to see in the granting 
of clemency a wise political move that would prevent the 
creation of martyrs valuable to the Communist cause in 
the world. Even if he had been of a different opinion, 
however, and had therefore saved the Rosenbergs, it is all 
too easy to imagine the domestic uproar that would have 
ensued. Those who saw in so mnocent a speech as that 
at Dartmouth College condemning “ book-burning ” a sign 
that the President was insufficiently sensitive to the threat 
of subversion would surely have found a host of allies. 


When the Rosenberg case has faded into the limbo of - 


causes once célébres, some other landmarks of the Supreme 
Court term which has just ended may still be standing. 
The Justices postponed a final decision on the momentous 
issue of racial segregation in the elementary schools in the 
South, by referring the case back for reargument. Among 
the questions which seem particularly to have troubled 
the Court was the problem of what the practical effects of 
a decision against segregation might be. The Washington 
Post has commented that 


before drawing conclusions it [the Court] wishes to make 
certain also that it does not step out of its judicial role and 
get over into the field of policy-making. 


But nothing could better illustrate the extreme difficulty 
of doing this very job of self-limitation than the fact that 
the Court feels it necessary to consider practical conse- 
quences in this matter. For example, the Governors of 
South Carolina and Georgia, backed by their respective 
State Legislatures, have threatened to close down the state 
school systems rather than accept unsegregated classes. As 
has been suggested on several sides, the Court may well 
have it in mind that the “ great mistake ” of the Supreme 
Court of the eighteen-fifties, the Dred Scott decision, in 
which the practical consequences of judicial action were 
notably ignored, played no small part in bringing about the 
Civil War. While no second “ War Between the States ” 
would ensue from the abolition of segregation—few believe 
even that southern schools would really close, whatever 
Governors Byrnes and Talmadge may threaten now—it is 
still important, for the sake of the Negroes themselves, that 
the Court avoid what Dr Frank Graham, a very liberal 
southerner, has called “ unwise compulsions.” Its members, 
all of whom were appointed by Democratic Presidents, 
must provide both an element of continuity in the changing 
political atmosphere and an agency for social and political 
change at the highest ievel of statesmanship. 

In the meantime, a much smaller but nevertheless worth- 
while advance was made this term in the decision forbid- 
ding segregation in the-restaurants and cafés of Washing- 
ton, D.C. Perhaps one small hint of the practical con- 
sequences to be expected from moves in this direction was 
afforded to the Justices—and other Americans, for that 
matter—by the complete lack of untoward incidents which 
accompanied this change in the nation’s capital, which is, 
among many other things, a southern city. 
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Research—Servant or Master? 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE choice of Dr Nathan Pusey, a student of :he 
humanities: and Greek civilisation, to succeed Dr 
James Conant, a physical scientist, as President of Har ard 


‘University seems to many Americans a reminder of the 


dilemma which the colleges and universities now face. In 
this instance, those who made the choice insist vehemently 
that it was the man, not his field of study, that attracied 
them, and they deny that they turned deliberately aay 
from science to the classics. Yet in the mood which prevails 
among people interested in education the choice continues 
to attract comment. Those who, having watched with 
alarm the social sleep-walking of such scientists as Dr Karl 
Fuchs, deplore the narrow rut in which scientific training 
sometimes confines its students, now talk hopefully of a 
swing back to more general education and to spiritual values. 
(They forget that it was the scientist Dr Conant who set up 
Harvard’s “ general education plan” for undergraduates 
some two years ago.) Those who, like Dr Vannevar Bush, 
have long been urging that America needs all the scientific 
training her young people can be given, fear for the future 
if this choice does indeed represent a return to older ideals. 

The struggle between science and the humanities for the 
attention of educators is, of course, not new, but in the 
United States it has sharpened as both government and 
industry have for a decade poured more and more money 
into organised research. The United States now spends a 
billion and a half dollars a year on higher education in 
colleges and universities, both public and private. This 
money comes from student dues, private endowments and 
gifts, local and state tax money, corporate generosity, and 
grants from the federal government. Depending on whether 
the institution is large or small, privately established and 
endowed, or financed by the state, the pattern of support, 
and its effect, varies widely. 

In 1950 some $200 million, or 14.2 per cent of the total 
spent, was allotted to organised research, almost treble the 
amount in 1930. Even in 1940 the proportion devoted to 
research was only 5.6 per cent. Most of this expansion 
must be charged to war and the fear of war, which drove 
home the importance of scientific research to industrial and 
military power. Much of the increase in research funds 
comes from the federal government, which is supporting 
atomic research on a scale only to be described as gigantic. 


* 


Of the $196 million in federal money which went to 
higher education in 1950 (this does not include help for 
ex-servicemen) two-thirds, or $131.5 million, was for definite 
research done according to contract specifications. Thus 
the University of California was paid $25 million for work 
at the atomic centre at Los Alamos; the University of 
Chicago operated the Argonne National Laboratory 0 4 
sirailar basis ; the Jet Propulsion Laboratory is manned by 
the California Institute of Technology ; and so on. Half 
the federal money spent on research under contract 20¢s 
to eleven large projects serving the cause of national 
defence. At the same time a third of all private benefac- 
tions to higher education is also earmarked for research, 
while half of the funds granted by business corporations 
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and foundations, some $35 million in 1950, is for the 
same purpose. 1s 

Obviously, the weight of all this money is considerable in 
college budgets, and so is that of the pressures which go 
with it. In 1947, when the President’s Scientific Research 
Board declared that the rapid extension of scientific know- 
ledge had become a factor in the national survival, those 
pressures were resented chiefly by classical scholars who 
found their departmental budgets cut for the sake of a 
new laboratory ; by now the cries of pain have become 
louder and more varied. It is doubted whether educational 
institutions can turn themselves into research factories and 
still educate. Amd there is a danger that the small liberal 
colleges which have played so large a part in training 
American leaders will go bankrupt because their traditional 
courses attract neither the government nor the corporate 
giver. 
' The American Council on Education has appointed a 
committee On institutional research, to study the problems 
posed by what has come to be known as “ sponsored 
research,” most of it, of course, in scientific fields. This 
report, available only in preliminary form, sums up charges 
which are made in many quarters. First, sponsored research 
has brought welcome income to many colleges, “ but it is 
threatening the present financial stability and future inde- 
pendence of some professional schools and entire univer- 
sities.” Secondly, it keeps too many people occupied on 
research, and thus deprives the educational world of too 
many potential teachers. Thirdly, it lays too much 
emphasis on the value of group research and gives too little 
consideration to the fruitful by-ways of the individual 
scholarly mind. Fourthly, it subordinates the humanities 
to the work of materialistic, and frequently destructive, 
scientific inquiry. 

Few college presidents with a sense of public duty and 
a budget to be met can work their way out of these dangers 
by refusing government or corporate funds, or by repelling 
the pressures which go with them. Cash sets up its own 
demands, and neither government nor corporation is likely 
to give without a specific end in view. Scientific research 
can no longer be brushed aside as irrelevant to an institu- 
tion's main purpose in a period when, as the Carnegie 
Corporation says, 

the intellectual climate in which we live has been fashioned 

in no small part by the physical and biological sciences, and 

no educated man can ignore their contributions, nor indeed 

frame a philosophy without them. 
- at the same time thé American Council on Education 
nds that 


the concentration of support on the physical sciences, to 

the virtual exclusion of the humanities and social sciences, 

may distort existing relationships among the various disci- 

Plines, with.regard to undergraduate and graduate instruc- 

tion as well as to research. . . . The situation has created 

anew problem of great importance to the nation. 
What can be done about this problem, without risking a 
Weakening of the nation’s scientific strength and hence its 
industrial and military prowess, is a growing question. 

So far the nettle has only been grasped with padded tongs. 
A report made for the Social Research Council asks “ some 
freedom for independent scholarly research ” on the appar- 
ently heretical ground that there is “ no effective substitute 
for the individual human mind as an instrument for making 
fundamentally new discoveries.” The American Council 
on Education has before it a list of suggestions related 
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respectively to the various elements in the problem. It is 
proposed, for example, that there should be no restriction 
placed by the government on the publication of the results 
of research done under its contracts ; that industry should 
pay the overhead cost of the research which it orders as 
well as the mere direct costs ; that research aimed primarily 
at the production of weapons should be avoided ; that the 
federal government should not demand short-term research 
on specific problems, but “ give greater recognition to the 
crucial importance of fundamental research as the essential 
basis for long-range programmes of scientific and cultural 
development.” The word “culture” occurs so seldom in 
these discussions as to cause almost a shock. Timid as 
such proposals may seem, their phrasing represents to some 
extent a recognition of the great tides of change which, for 
good or ill, are sweeping the American academic world. 


American Notes 





EDC or Else 


HE sharp battle which was fought in the House of 

Representatives, and which the Republican Adminis- 
tration could not have won without the staunch support 
of the Democrats, over the first big foreign policy issue to 
come before the new Congress, the authorisation for foreign 
aid in the coming 1954 fiscal year, is certain to be repeated 
when the actual appropriation of funds is debated. The 
result then is likely to be less favourable to the Administra- 
tion, and to America’s allies. For Senator Taft has pro- 
mised to look at the appropriation more severely than he 
has at the authorisation. The version of the Bill which 
is before the Senate would permit $5.3 billion to be spent, 
while the House has authorised just under $5 billion. This 
compares with Mr Truman’s request for $7.6 billion last 
January and is almost half a billion less than even the present 
Administration thought it needed. 

A compromise between the House and the Senate Bills 
will probably mean, however, that the final authorisation 
will come to over $5 billion. This would apparently be 
enough to satisfy the Administration, especially if President 
Eisenhower is given greater freedom to transfer funds from 
one area to another to meet changing conditions, some- 
thing which Republican Senators think he should have. 
The House cuts fell entirely on Europe and the Middle 
East, leaving the amounts requested for the Far East intact. 
The feature of the House Bill to which the Administration 
does take serious exception is the provision, first proposed 
by a Democrat, Mr Richards, that half the $2 billion 
allotted to Europe should not be made available until the 
European Defence Community has been established. 

This latest attempt to drive Europe into uniting would 
not affect arms shipments immediately, for they are being 
paid for with funds already appropriated, but it would mean 
that no new contracts for military deliveries to Europe 
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could be made before the EDC pact was ratified, which can 
hardly be before the late autumn. Furthermore, the effect 
of putting such a pistol at Europe’s head would almost 
certainly be the opposite of that which Mr Richards 
intended. Instead of helping to get the treaty through 
European legislatures, as he hoped, it would make the 
situation much more difficult for the advocates of the 
measure. The Senate Bill, so far at least, does not contain 
any such restriction and the Administration is working 
to ensure that the clause will be eliminated in conference, 
and that the House will agree to the elimination: 


Goodbye to Controls 


ao Defence Production Act, which for the purposes 
of headline writers has been the “ Controls Act” ever 
since it was passed nearly three years ago, no longer justifies 
the abbreviation. The House and Senate conferees who 
agreed to extend the Act for two years have cut out even 
the feeble Senate proposal for a 90-day freeze of wages 
and prices and control of credit in an emergency. This is 
no great loss. Senator Capehart’s original intention had 
been to enable the President to act alone in circumstances, 
such as an atomic attack, which might make it difficult to 
convene Congress. But, impressed by Senator Taft's 
argument that controls should have no place in a Republican 
Bill, and that the President should not be given too much 
power, the Senate in the end insisted that the freeze could 
only be put into effect by a Congressional resolution. The 
Administration itself, which is more worried about a post- 
Korean slump than about the risk of another bout of 
infiation, showed little interest in the proposal. 

The conference Bill extends for two years, to June 30, 
1955, the present powers to allocate scarce materials and 
impose priorities, and continues the loan and purchase pro- 
grammes established to encourage certain types of defence 
production, particularly of metals. A new and narrower 
definition of national defence limits the scope of allocations 
and priorities, but the Administration had already decided 
that after July 1st, when the Controlled Materials Plan 
vanishes, only defence industries proper would continue to 
enjoy allocations of steel, copper and aluminium. 

Shorn of controls and of the notorious “ cheese amend- 
ment,” the Defence Production Act, formerly a legislative 
catch-all, becomes exactly what the name implies, with one 
exception—and it is an exception which the Senate is refus- 
ing to approve. This is the proposal to create a Small Busi- 
ness Administration to make loans of $100,000 and under to 
small firms and to see that they receive a fair share of 
defence contracts. Loans, hitherto, have been available 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which is 
under sentence of death ; battling for contracts has been 
the work of the Smal! Defence Plants Administration, which 
expires this month. The House wants both these functions 
to be concentrated in one permanent agency. But in the 
Senate irritation that a proposal on which there have been 
no Senate hearings should be offered as part of a conference 
Bill which is not open to amendment has led to a rejection 
of the measure. It has been returned to the conference 
committee, with the suggestion that, instead, the Small 
Defence Plants Administration should be continued. 
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Stranded Shipping 


HE shipping companies have as usual given the <c.men’s 
union all that it demanded, after little more than , 
token strike. The gage rises which the men have won, 
ranging from 2 to 6 per cent according to grade, ar. again 
as usual, better than any other union seems to have achieved 
this year and the seamen have increased still further their 
already substantial advantage both over workers in Ameri- 
can industry and over seamen in other countries. This 
explains why American ships are unable to compete now 
that freight rates are falling with the revival of European 
shipping, and the slackening of the pressure that arose 
out of the Korean war. The proportion of the country’s 
foreign commerce transported in American bottoms has 
been halved since 19§0, and in January this year on!) some 
25 per cent of cargoes coming to and leaving United States 
ports were in American ships. The tramp shipping com- 
panies maintain that the regular lines give in too casily to 
the seamen’s union, and thus make the whole industry 
suffer, because, when their costs rise above foreign costs, 
the difference is made up by an operating subsidy from the 
government. The tramp and other unsubsidised owners 
therefore argue that government aid should be available 
for all shipping companies. 

The new Administration, which is studying every aspect 
of the maritime question in an effort to work out a long- 
term policy, is meanwhile trying to speed up the payment of 
outstanding operating subsidies, at a cost of $65 million for 
the coming year. But it has held up all new subsidies for 
shipbuilding, thus saving $118.5 million, and moreover after 
some difficulty it has managed to induce Congress to agree 
to this measure. This means that Ametican shipyards, 
which have had no new orders for ocean-going vessels this 
year, will continue to be left high and dry, while American 
companies turn to other less expensive yards, notably in 
Japan. 

The case for shipbuilding subsidies is based largely on 
defence needs ; not only is a skilled shipyard labour force 
desirable in time of war, but also a large up-to-date merchant 
fleet of freight vessels and oil tankers. Much of the present 
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\merican cargo fleet is obsolescent, and furthermore a 
nokesman for the Defence Department has told Congress 
an addition of 165 cargo ships, 43 tankers and 6 pas- 
coger liners, or troop Carriers, is needed for security reasons. 
Bur the special features which he said were wanted would 
~ike the ships unprofitable to operate under normal condi- 
ons, and im any case there is no commercial demand for 
h an expansion of the merchant fleet. It therefore seems 
+ the new Administration will have somie difhculty in 
hieving one of its aims, which is to induce private firms 
take a greater interest in the financing of new shipping 


ects. 


McCarran’s Veto at Uno 


+:NaTOR McCarran evidently means to be numbered 
S among the gteat powers exercising the veto over United 
Nations affairs. When the new Secretary General, Mr 
Hammerskjold, returned to the United States he was greeted 
with the news that the Senate, without a dissenting voice, 
had passed the Senator’s Bill making it a criminal offence, 
punishable by a $10,000 fine or five years in jail, for an 
American to take a job-with the United Nations unless his 
loyalty to the United States had first been attested by the 
Attorney General. 

The principle that the United Nations will not employ 
Americans disloyal to their own country has already been 
accepted. Mr Lie discharged forty Americans after 
receiving adverse reports on them, and Mr Hammerskjold, 
by ending the employment of Mrs Glaser, of the reference 
library, has made it clear that he will take action against 
Americans who refuse to answer the questions of Con- 
gressional committees about possible Communist affiliations. 
Machinery to screen American employees of the United 
Nations was created by Mr Truman last January after the 
Senate Internal Security Committee’s investigations, and 
has been continued, in a somewhat different form, by 
President Eisenhower. The broader standard of security 
replaces that of loyalty, but the right to a hearing, with legal 
aid, is assured to those under investigation. Both Adminis- 
trauons have respected the authority of the Secretary 
General to choose his own staff, which was granted by the 
Charter. The conclusions of the screening authorities are 
forwarded to the: Secretary General, but the decision 
whether to act on them remains his. 

{t is this freedom Senator McCarran would end. Even 
the existing loyalty programme may, it is feared, encourage 
other countries to demand a similar right to screen their own 
nationals. But if the McCarran Bill becomes law, Mr 
Hanmerskjold’s technical freedom to employ any American 
he likes will be meaningless if the only result is to send the 
employee to jail. The State Department opposes the Bill 
as a violation of the Charter, and the Department of Justice 
as an unnecessary duplication of the existing machinery. 
Whether the President will veto it is another matter, but he 
has hid ample warning this time of the intention of Con- 
Bress to dictate to the United Nations, as he apparently did 
hot when Congress was considering the rider to cut off 
United Nations funds if the Chinese Communists were 


admitted, 
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Undermining the Interior Department 


~ 


o. Republican Senate may be about to see a repetition 
of the deadlock which arose in the last one, in 1947 and 
1948, over the appointment of a new director for the Bureau 
of Mines. For the nominally Republican president of the 
United Mine Workers, Mr John L. Lewis, is no more 
favourably disposed towdatds the man, Mr Tom Lyon, whom 
the Republican President of the United States lias nominated 
to head the bureau than he was towards Dr James Boyd 
whom President Truman nominated in 1947. It took two 
years, an election and a coal strike, which put senatorial 
backs up, to get Dr Boyd confirmed and President Eisen- 
hower is courting a similar clash by sending Mr Lyon’s 
name to the Senate, after delaying the nomination for two 
months while he considered Mr Lewis’s protest. 

Mr Lewis’s opposition has been stimulated by the new 
Administration’s wish to econémise on the bureau’s plans 
for making synthetic fuel from coal, a project which Mr 
Lewis had hoped would provide a much-needed tiew market 
for his miners’ output. His official reasons for objecting 
to the new appointment are two: that Mr Lyon is not quali-. 
fied, since his experience has been in metal niining, not 
in coal mining (with which only about 20 per cent of his 
duties are actually concerned) ; and that Mr Lyon is an 
anti-labour man who was chosen for political reasons (by 
which Mr Lewis really means that he, not local Republican 
officials, should have been consulted first). 


* 


There seems in fact less reason to object to Mr Lyon’s 
nomination than to those of other new bureau heads who 
were chosen for the Department of the Interior at the same 
time. The directorship of the Bureau of Mines has been the 
subject of political patronage before, but this is not so in 
the case of the far more influential Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment responsible for grazing, afforestation and mineral rights 
on nearly half a billion acres of federally owned land. Yet 
Mr Clawson, the career civil servant who held the post, was 
replaced by a Republican outsider who had been state land 
commissioner in Idaho. The appointment to this position of 
a man who had such a special interest has encouraged the 
suspicion that the Eisenhower Administration may be pre- 
paring to hand public property over to state authorities. 

But at least Mr Clawson does not seem to have been an 
entirely satisfactory administrator while there have been no 
such charges against Mr Day, of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, another civil servant who was-demoted to make 
room for a political appointee. It was argued that this 
change was made not so much to reward a Republican as 
to punish Mr Day for having offended Republican salmon 
canners and duck hunters, by insisting on strict game pre- 
servation practices. 

The Department of the Interior was perhaps more closely 
associated than any other with the development of the New 
and Fair Deals and it is therefore only natural that a 
Republican Secretary of the Interior should want to select 
men on whose sympathies he is sure he can rely for policy- 
making jobs. But for the same reason it is also only natural 
that appointments at the department should be closely 
watched by those who fear that Republican reactionaries 
will undermine the civil service and sacrifice the interests 
of the people to the claims of big business. 
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The World Overseas 


Malaya’s Road to Independence 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MALAYA 


I’ is just five years since the emergency began in Malaya. 
General Sir Gerald Templer’s reported remark this 
week, that it will go on until the Malayan Communist 
party is convinced that the Communist world revolution 
will not succeed, reflects not an admission of government 
at : but the triumphant fact that, so far as the struggle 
in "Malaya is concerned, the Communist rebellion has been 
shed. There will continue to be a running fight 
SI the security forces and any terrorists who remain 
in the boundless jungle. But the scale of that fight has 
been so reduced—and General Templer, as High Com- 
missioner, estimated that it could still be reduced by 15 
or 20 per cent—that conditions of something approaching 
normality have been restored in most parts of the country. 
This anniversary marks in fact a clear switch of priority 
from the military to the political field. The struggle now 
is to build a new and self-governing Malaya, and two 
events lately shed light on the difficulties which still - 
remain to be overcome on this road-to freedom. What is 
described as a national conference to plan Malayan unity 
an oe d indepeaanes has recently set-up, at Kuala Lumpur, a 
rking committee to further these “aims. The sponsors 
considered that all interests; races, creeds and colouts should 
discuss together and ¢ any differences between them. 
One of the leaders Gf thé movement stated that 
We want the Templer’ type of protection, the type which 
‘plang and Creates the ‘army, navy and air force, 
not the protection of the prewar ‘type ‘which had one foot 
lightly in this country and the other in the Indian Ocean 
so as to take: a quick “getaway in- time of trouble. We 
want the Malay rulers becausé they are“symbols of authority. 
which can combine the Ce ctor wea ee that lives’ 
in this Jand. - % 


These remediate Staitaating- They are commonsense 
in that they face the fact that ‘Malaya’s greatest need now, 
and for years to come, is protection, which is both Britain’s 
excuse for continuing to rule Malaya and its justification for 
doing so, The point has been made that it should be a real 
Protection ; without Britain’s power Malaya would be blown: 
about like a withered leaf. It would grow again, but if 
Britain let the catastrophe of rebirth happen in this way it 
Would be throwing aside a very real trust. 

Commonsense is not, however, the strongest suit in 
Malayan politics, and right though they may be, these ideas 
are unlikely to bring the nation together at this stage. It 
is more probable that they will result in yet further disunity. 
The immediate re + re © Ox ents 


and the working party by three of the leading political 
organisations—the United Malays National Organisation 
(UMNO), the Malayan Chinese Association (MCA)— 
recently allied with UMNO—and the Pan Malayan Labour 
Party. General opposition flows from the idea that only 
political bodies should have the right to discuss and vote 
on such matters. The national conference has been 
attacked as being “one-sided and undemocratic,” which 
on the face of it seems faard to justify, since the mecting 
was open to all. 

The second instance of internal differences and rivalries 
comes from a speech delivered by Dato Onn bin Ja’afar 
at a meeting of the Independence of Malaya Party when he 
accused the leaders of the Malayan Chinese Association and 
the Associated Chinese Chambers of Commerce of plotting 
for political power and ing to turn Malaya into China’s 
20th province. Dato Onn is the Chairman of the Inde- 
pendence of Malaya Party, but he claims to have spoken on 
this occasion as a private member of that body. “He is also 
Menaber for Home Affairs in the Legislative Council and is 
thus a member of the Government. In the Legislative 
Council a Chinese member, Mr Tan Siew Sin, brought 
against him what amounted to a motion of censure, and the 
business of governing Malaya was set aside for two days in 
favour of a protracted and at times heated debate over a 
political wrangle. A European member pleaded that “ We 
should cease bleating glibly about a united Malayan nation 
until there is more evidence that such is a practical possi- 
bility.” Pointing to the evidence that Malay and Chinese 
leaders were at loggerheads, he added, “One can only 
conclude that this state of affairs seeps down through all the 
layers of society and that we are far from being truly 
united.” The truth of his remarks was only too evident 
from several of the irresponsible contributions to the debate. 
The outcome was a vindication for Dato Onn. In a Legis- 
lature numbering 75 only nine were found to support the 
motion, with 40 against. Those abstaining were chiefly 
official members, who probably took this line mainly in 
order to avoid becoming embroiled in local politics. 

To the impartial onlooker the whole pattern of the picture 
is unrealistic and immature, and there is clearly a need to 
get back to thinking on first principles. Ever since the war 
the people of Malaya have been encouraged to think about 
self-government, and under Labour. rule in Britain those 
who undertook the task of ruling Malaya were frustrated 
by a blind adherence to the theory that self government was 
right and anything else necessarily wrong. For any sort 
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of government-to be right it must be truly in the interests 
of those governed, who should be the best judges of where 
their interests lie. This, however, assumes that they have 
the understanding to judge and the ability to give expression 
to their opinions. We are disgusted with the humbug of the 
Communists when they stifle public opinion for party pur- 
poses, and yet we are doing much to expose the people of 
Malaya to these same conditions. 

Under British rule, before the war, large numbers of 
Chinese and Indians were sufficiently attracted to the condi- 
tions in Malaya to want to make their homes there ; it was 
possible to live at peace and with reasonable prosperity. 
The war shattered former expectations of security and it 
severely damaged Britain’s reputation as a protector, but it 
also showed what could happen when the British were not 
there. There can be little doubt that a very great many of 
the ordinary folk in Malaya would prefer conditions of peace 
and security to a theoretical freedom which provided very 
little in the way of tangible day-to-day benefits. The 
demand for self government, such as it is, comes from the 
local politician, who is attracted by the prospect of power 
and eminence that-lures politicians all the world over. The 
present trend in Malaya is for those seeking such power to 
found their own political parties as preparatory schools, as 
it were, for the parliament to~come. 

These parties, however, reveal a clash of interests. Not 
only are there differences, varying from left to right accord- 
ing to the normal political pattern ; there are also dangerous 
communal differences. Here is the core of the problem. 
Malaya contains Malays who are Malays, Chinese who are 
Chinese and Indians who are Indians. The search for power 
cannot be divorced from the idea of communal. domination. 

General Templer, a man who has not been afraid to 
govern, has led the way in his insistence on a common 
Malayan nationality though not necessarily a common 
culture. Given time the idea will gain ground, but at 
present the human factor stands in the way of any rapid 
racial adjustment. It may be a generation before a common 
nationality is instinctively and sincerely accepted. Britain, 
therefore, can best serve Malaya by allowing its people time 
to réach the goal of self government in their own way. To 
force the pace will throw the whole problem out of propor- 
tion and accentuate local rivalries. 


The Balkan Alliance 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


Er the gloomy political landscape of postwar Eastern 
Europe the one bright feature is the growing community 
of purpose between the three states of the Balkan Peninsula 
which have escaped the Stalinist yoke—Greece, Jugoslavia 
and Turkey. Ever since the expulsion of Jugoslavia from 
the Cominform, their relations have improved. During 
19§2 the three governments began to negotiate for a closer 
and permanent association. In February, 1953, a Treaty 
of Friendship and Collaboration was signed by the three 
Foreign Ministers in Ankara. This is not a full military 
alliance ; it obliges the signatories to consult on matters of 
common interest, and provides both that the three Foreign 
Ministers should meet at least once a year and that the 
General Staffs should jointly examine problems of common 
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security. The first General Staff discussions were com- 
pleted the other week. The fact that Jugoslavia is nor jp 
Nato sets limits to military co-operation, since Nato plans 
cannot be disclosed to non-members. But already ap 
atmosphere of trust and even of cordiality has been 
achieved.. The Balkan treaty has transformed the basis of 
defensive strategy in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Between Jugoslavia and Greece there has seldom been 
enmity, and often mutual respect and friendship, marked 
at times by warmth of feeling. Since the 14th century 
there has been no serious conflict between Serbs and 
Greeks. In the present century the two nations fought 
together in the First Balkan War against the Turks, and 
in the Second against the Bulgarians. Since then they have 
been united by common fear on the one hand of Italian 
expansion, and on the other hand of Bulgaria, the too! in 
turn of Hitlerian and Stalinist imperialism. The exception 
was the period 1944-1948, when the ideological conflict 
placed Jugoslavia on the side of its old Danubian enemies, 
against its old allies in the south and the west. But today 
there is no conflict of interests between Jugoslavia and 
Greece : the mest that can be said is that there are 
differences of outlook on certain problems. 


Misunderstandings about Macedonia 


Fifty years ago the whole of Macedonia, then under 
Turkish rule, had a mixed population, in which Slavs pre- 
dominated and Greeks were a minority, largely though not 
wholly consisting of scattered urban communities. The 
partitions of 1913 and 1918 gave Greece a large part of 
Macedonia, in which the Slav element was still extremely 
strong. When after the Turkish victory over the Greeks 
in 1922, a million and a half Greeks were expelled from 
Asia Minor, many of these were settled in Macedonia, and 
most of the Slavs and Moslems were in turn sent to 


Bulgaria or Turkey. Thereby Greek Macedonia became a 


land of compact Greek population. Today Slav-speaking 
inhabitants in Greek territory are an insignificant minority. 
But these facts have not been fully recognised outside 
Greece. Bulgarian imperialists continued to claim all 
Macedonia, and in the years 1941-44 their German masters 
partly gratified their wish. The Macedonians of Jugosiavia, 
who since 1913 had fought the Serbian nationalist policies 
pursued by successive Belgrade governments, received the 
status of a constituent republic under Marshal Tito’s new 
Constitution of 1946. In the exuberance of their new-found 
autonomy, they began to talk of “liberating” Acgean 
Macedonia from the Greek yoke. The Belgrade govern- 
ment, eager to humour the Macedonians, would have found 
it hard to restrain their firebrands even if it had wished : 
in the ideological conflict of the first postwar years, with 
civil war raging in Greece, it did not even wish it. 

Since 1949, however, there has been no more such talk. 
There can be no doubt that Jugoslavia has now abandoned 
aims of expansion at the expense of Greece. It may be hoped 
that the Jugoslav leaders will lose no chance of informing 
their subjects of the fact that Greek Macedonia is not Slav 
territory, or even mixed territory, but a purely Greek land. 
The point needs to be made, for until recently there were 
many Serbs, and even Croats, including persons of both 
left and right and persons who had no ill feeling for Greece, 
who still believed the view which has so long been spread 
by the propaganda of Bulgarian imperialism. | 

Jugoslav and Greek views of Bulgaria certainly differ. 
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To most Greeks, hatred of Bulgars is a dogma. In fact it 
js possible that more Greeks hate Stalinism because they 
imagine it to be Bulgarian than because they really under- 
stand the nature of its menace. The Jugoslav view is more 
cober than the Greek but also more complex. It has varied, 
during the last fifty years, between a belief in South Slav 
brotherhood, verging on Panslav sentimentalism, and a 
hatred which is the more intense because it is based on 
intimate knowledge of its object. Today the differences 
between the Greek and Jugoslavy view matter little. 
Tomorrow, when Bulgaria is no longer Stalinist, the 
Jugoslavs may have an important part to play in helping 
Greeks and Bulgarians to live in the same world. 

There is also a difference in attitudes to Albania. Greece 
claims “ Northern Epirus,” which has traditional associa- 
tions with Greece but whose population is Albanian, 
Jugoslavia includes a province (Kosovo-Metohija) inhabited 
by 700.000 Albanians, about half the population of the 
whole Albanian ‘state. Jugoslavia would perhaps prefer a 
united Albanian state closely associated with itself, assuring 
by its friendship easy aceess to the Adriatic at its narrowest 
point. This would not threaten*Greek interests, nor are 
Greek claims incompatible with Jugoslav aims. But Italy, 
bitterly hostile to Jugoslavia as a result of the Trieste 
question, is suspicious of any Jugoslav influence in Albania. 
Greece, wanting the friendship of both Jugoslavia and Italy, 
is naturally keen not to be embroiled in their quarrel. 


Greco-Turkish Reconciliation 


Greeks and Turks have a long tradition of enmity to live 
down. Since 1930, when the statesmanship of Venizelos 
and Ataturk made the first step towards reconciliation, 
Greco-Turkish relations have entered a new phase. But 
the expulsion of the Greeks from Asia Minor, which 
deprived Turkey of many of its most able citizens, increased 
the population of Greece by a quarter, and permanently 
disorganised the Greek economy, was a catastrophe for the 
whole Levant, and its effects could not be quickly forgotten. 
The Turkish attitude to.Greece during the Second World 
War left much to be desired, and the treatment of Turkish 
subjects of Greek origin under the provisions of the Turkish 
capital levy of 1942 was bitterly resented by their kinsmen. 

Since the war, however, there has been a remarkable 
improvement. The commen danger from Soviet 
imperialism is, of course, the main reason, but the 
Democratic administration of President Celal Bayar also 
deserves great credit. The Greek community in Turkey 
are no longer made to feel second-class citizens. Greater 
religious toleration has benefited not only Moslems but also 
Orthodox. In Greece it is believed that the Oecumenical 
Patriarch of Constantinople, Athenagoras, has done much 
since his election in 1949 for Greco-Turkish friendship. 
Ja short, a quite different atmosphere is being created. 

Of Jugoslav-Turkish relations there is much less to say. 
Enemies in the past, they were associated in the Balkan 
Pact of 1934. In the first postwar years Jugoslavia’s 
adhesion to the Soviet camp, and Soviet threats to Turkey, 
“stranged them. ‘Today they have a common interest in 
esisung the same danger. They also have much to gain 
from mutual trade. Jugoslavia needs Turkish cotton, and 
'© some extent Turkish cereals, Turkey needs Jugoslav 
timber products, and as Jugoslav industry develops it will 
ind Turkey a valuable market. ’ 
¢ Balkan Entente of 1934 was a failure for three 
“sons. Memories of enmity were too recent ; German 
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diplomacy and trade was able to drive wedges between the 
partners ; and, above all, the members of the Entente feared 
different great Powers, and could not combine against them 
all. Today things are simpler ; and for all the differences 
of regime and ideology, the three Balkan states aré bound 
by a firmer solidarity than in the past. If their human and 
material resources can be rationally organised, they can 
prove a powerful bastion of the free world. 


«Operation Nenni”? 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


tee political uncertainties bequeathed by the election 
results of June 8th have now Crystallised into the dual 
question: Can an “ Operation Nenni” be shirked ? Can 
it be risked ? By “Operation Nenni” is meant Christian 


_ Democracy, in the person of Signor De Gasperi (or his 


as*yet quite invisible successor), compounding with Signor 
Nenni, leader of those Socialists who have hitherto qualified 
as fellow travellers, in order to obtain the co-operation of 
the latter in a future government. 

“ Operation Nenni ” was implicitly suggested by the party 
of Nenni himself when, on June 7th, he led it to the polls 
no longer officially linked, as in 1948, to the Communists, 
and having for its slogan the ambiguous words “ Socialist 
Alternative.” It was an ambiguous phrase because the 
Italian elector was allowed to suppose that the alternative 
to the sterile deadlock between a Christian Democracy 
wielding the political power and a Communism controlling 
the trade unions could be resolved by a Socialist Middle 
Way and that Nenni’s party could lead Italy along it. The 
first to denounce the disingenuousness of this appeal were 
the Saragattian Social Democrats, more or less reliable 
allies of Christian Democracy these last six years, who told 
the electorate not to be so foolish as to imagine that Signor 
Nenni had any other possible line of conduct but sub- 
servience to the Communists. 

Some part of the electorate undoubtedly voted for Signer 
Nenni in the hope or expectation that Christian Democracy, 
missing an absolute majority in Parliament, would have to 
come to terms with somebody else besides, or instead of, 
its usual allies, the three small “lay” parties. Their vote 
meant that they wanted this somebody to be Signor Nenni 
on the left instead of the Monagchists on the right. The 
election results have, however, been what nobody could 
expect: a narrow defeat of Christian Democracy and its 
traditional allies in the national poll, which deprived them 
of the automatic large parliamentary majority ensured to 
the winner by the 1953 electoral law, combined with a 
fortuitous success in the single constituencies. This 
enabled Christian Democracy, provided it remains fully 
backed by its “lay” allies, to maintain a marginal-control 
over the Parliament. The conditions in which either an 
“Operation Nenni” or an “ Operation Lauro” (Lauro is 
the Neapolitan millionaire who leads the Monarchists) 
would have been absolutely necessary, have not come about. 
Neither Nenni nor Lauro finds himself in a position to 
exact conditions from the Christian Democrats. 

Nenni has therefore limited himself to demanding, like 
the Communists, in a quite general way, that the Govern- 
ment should take heed of the growth of the extreme Left’s 
share in the poll—from eight million to nine and a half 
million, or from 31 per cent to 3§ per cent of the whole. 
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Signor Nenni himself has not explicitly raised the question 
of the Socialist Alternative and the “ Operation Nenni.” 
But Signor “Saragat, finding himself with a sharply 
reduced poll and parliamentary representation and yet, 
with his remaining little band of nineteen deputies, in 
a position to make or unmake majorities, has plunged 
in to raise it, producing strong reactions in all direc- 
tions. Saragat’s argument, expressed in a commentary 
on the election results, has been as follows: “I have 
lost half a million out of my two million votes. They 
were captured’ by Nenni by his slogan of Socialist Alter- 
native which was understood by the electors to betoken 
a Socialist detachment from Communist policy. Therefore 
Nenni’s party is now full of anti-Communist Socialists, 
who feel as I do. Therefore Nenni could be detached 
from the Communists, and only by bringing him too into 
the Government coalition would the electorate’s mandate 
be honestly fulfilled. For the switch of votes to the extreme 
Left shows that the Italian people is determined now to 
secure much more vigorous social reforms.” 


If Saragat Turned Sour 


The response, in various quarters, to Saragat’s emotion- 
laden utterance, reflects the great difference, felt by every- 
body, between an “ Operation Nenni” which effectively 
detached Nenni from the Communists before bringing him 
in, and one which brought him into the Government still 
tied by invisible apron strings to the Communist Togliatti. 
Christian Democracy is vexed with Signor Saragat for 
making, by his initiative, the beginnings of a rift in the 
small centre majority which the elections—though going so 
badly—had provided. If Saragat turned sour, they would 
have no assured majority at all. Yet Christian Democracy 
has come out of the elections itself a good deal more tilted 
to the left than it went in. (Only 30 “ Vespisti” or right- 
wingers have been returned—about half the previous 
number.) And the party’s strongly leftist elements feel 
that a suspicion of social indifference will cling to the 


Christian Democrats unless—but not necessarily at once—. 


an opening is offered to Nenni, if only to prove to the 
nation once ard for all that he is too tied up with Com- 
munism to be able to accept any reasonable conditions. 


Among the Communists the reaction against Signor 
Saragat’s suggestion has been so bitter, violent and abusive 
as to suggest a real fear that Signor Nenni might prove a 
second “traitor.” Yet Signor Togliatti himself said 
publicly, before the elections, that the pact of unity of 
action of the two parties need not preclude the Nenni party 
from joining the Government and leaving the Com- 
munists outside. And the reports of his present private 
conversations suggest that he is still not averse from Signor 
Nenni’s finding a subtle formula (such as accepting the 
“ defensive ” aspect of the Atlantic Pact while repudiating 
“ Atlanticism ”), which would enable him to climb into 
the Government. Glancing finally, across the centre, to 
the Right Opposition in the new chamber, it looks as though 
a “ moderate ” wing of Signor Lauro’s Monarchists might 
give enough support to Christian Democracy to reduce the 
temptation of “Operation Nenni.” This in any case is 
most unlikely to be attempted before the winter. Mean- 
while, Signor De Gasperi may go ahead with a “ one 
colour ” Cabinet of Christian Democrats only. 
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Travelling in Russia 


NLY the test of actual experience will reveal the 
precise extent to which restrictions on forcignery 
movements inside Russia have been eased by this week's 
announcement in Moscow. Non-Communist diplomats ang 
journalists are now, it seems, made theoretically free 
the greater part of European Russia and large tracts of 
Soviet Central Asia and Siberia. They may iow, fo 
instance, visit the eastern Ukraine and Byelorussia, and some 
of the ancient Asian cities. But the industrial areas of the 
Urals and Siberia, and bases such as Molotovsk in the 
north and Sevastopol and Kerch in the Crime :emain pro. 
hibited areas. So do the Baltic States, the frontier regions 
where Russia borders upon non-Communist states such a3 
Finland and Turkey, and even such regions as the westem 
Ukraine, which does not front upon the free world but 
may still be somewhat unsettled. 
This easing of a system which has virtually confined 
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diplomatic and press representatives to a tiny area round 
Moscow is obviously to be welcomed, especially if Russia's 
example is followed by its satellites. But its significance 
could easily be overrated. It will hardly be poss:ble—® 
it is in other countries—for a diplomat who wishes to leart 
about the Russian way of life to take a car and simply 
drive out from the capital wherever fancy guides him 
To begin with, he may not go more than 25 miles along 
the roads out of Moscow without permission. Even if he 
confines himself to visiting one of the places now specifi- 
cally declared open, past experience suggests that he may 
have trouble over tickets and hotel reservations if his 
journey is not favourably viewed by the authorities. 
Between the little Moscow enclave and the formally “ pr 
hibited ” areas, all, for the time being, remains g'¢y. 
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Moreover, the new concessions apply only to the small 
band of diplomats and correspondents already inside the 
Soviet Union. As yet, the slow Russian process of “ leav- 
ing off doing what they should never have done ” has not 
made it easier for the average person to obtain an entry 
visa. Approaches made by various organisations on the 
subject of restoring the prewar tourist facilities in Russia 
have not achieved results. Yet it may be assumed that, 
with some exceptions, postwar reconstruction has now got 
to the stage where the Russians need neither be short of 
accommodation nor feel ashamed of their living conditions. 
Strategic reasons no doubt account for the exclusion even 
of diplomats from certain military areas and industrial 
centres. But no obvious reason suggests itself for the 
continued closing to the ordinary foreign tourist of the 
spas and seaside resorts to which Stalin permitted access 
before the War. 


Prospects for Syria 


«Y HAVE no authority except in. my capacity of Chief of 
Staff,” said Brigadier Shishakly of Syria to some foreign 
correspondents in April. If ever there was a pose, this is 
it. A note on page 890 explains that the fiction is likely to 
come to an end on July 1oth, when he plans to be elected 
President of the Republic on American lines—that is, with 
full executive powers. 
Briefly, the political history of his four years of leader- 
ship in Syria is that, though the former political parties 


f remained in being, and nominally in power, until December, 


1951, no cabinet could wield authority unless it had the 
sense to square him and his army informers of the Deuxiéme 
Bureau. Towards the end of 1951, he quarrelled first with 
one and then with another of these parties ; finally he 
disbanded them all and put a puppet fellow-colonel, Fawzi 
Selo, into power “ until the country could return to normal 
parliamentary life.” Since then, no decision—political or 
economic, has been taken unless the papers have crossed 
his desk. Administration has suffered considerably from 
this bottleneck. Dissatisfaction with his methods has_been 
sufficiently widespread to push him to conduct successive 
army purges—the last in December, 1952; in the same 
month he unmasked a civilian plot against him, and in the 
process arrested the boldest and most outspoken of the 
remaining party leaders and put three others to flight into 
Lebanon. 

Meantime, Brigadier Shishakly, modelling himself on the 
Kemalist pattern, has set about founding a single national 
party, the Arab Liberation Movement ; so far, few men of 
distinction have joined it, and those who belong hasten to 
explain how they were forced into doing so. Apart from 
the tiny handful of competent senior civil servants who 
have kept the state going through the vicissitudes of these 
years, he is served by curiously few men of note. Syrians 
are carping by habit and he is the butt of steady censure 
from a majority of educated men. It is difficult to put a 
finger on the secret of his survival. 

The emotions that work for him are strongest among 
‘ommon people, who—without much tangible proof of it 
‘S yet—are sure that he means to build them a welfare 
State ; he also stands well with the section of the business 
World that has derived benefits from his decrees that all 
business with foreign firms shall be conducted through 

ynan (as opposed to Lebanese) agents. Among women, 
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too, approval of his rule is fairly widespread ; even if critical, 
they admit gratitude for the strides he has made towards 
their emancipation. The public also feels warmly enough 
towards his armament policy, and enjoys itself when the 
armaments he has bought and the shirt movements he has 
organised take three hours to rell by. The only wry faces 
on these occasions are those of the business men from whom, 
for lack of a proper system of direct taxation, money for 
armaments has been extorted by unorthodox forms of army 
pressure. Lastly, he strikes a popular attitude as the arch- 
irredentist over Palestine and as the Saladin who will 
liberate it once his hands are free of internal problems. 

This day is not yet, for his home programme is enormous. 
Yet if he counts his blessings, he is better endowed with 
the means ultimately to execute it than are many of his 
neighbours.. For one thing, he starts from the basis of a 
relatively well-balanced economy: given better organisation 
of internal transport and of irrigation on the Euphrates and 
Orontes rivers, Syria could annually produce considerable 
export surpluses of valuable raw materials—notably cotton, 
wheat and wool. 
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Any excess of imports over exports is easily offset by a 
series of lucrative invisible earnings, notably dues for the 
pipelines for oil from Iraq and Arabia, emigrant remittances, 
and local payments made in dollars by the United Nations 
organisation (UNRWA) for succouring Palestinian refugees. 

A second blessing, patent to aii Arab eyes, is that Syria 
is more truly independent of great power influence than 
any of its neighbours. It is bound by no defense treaties 
with alleged imperialists. By the establishment, upon the 
efficient advice of a Belgian banker, of an office des changes, 
it has severed its currency from the handicap of fluctuations 
in accordance with the chancy Beirut market ; by making 
arrangements to found its own Central Bank it is about 
to rid itself of a link with the Paris bank rate that 
has not always worked out to its advantage. This freedom 
from complexes about great power pressure has left the 
Syrian entrepreneur free to get on with modernisation on a 
private scale, and his enterprise is reflected in concerns 
such as the Aleppo cement factory, and in a considerable 
development of the textile industry at both Aleppo and 
Damascus. < 

A crowning blessing that Syria enjoys is a healthier social 
climate than that which prevails in Iraq, Iran or Egypt ; its 
rich are not so rich, nor its poor quite so poor, and the iron- 
ing out of inequalities will be a less painful and upsetting 
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process than that which is taking place in more feudal 
countries. In sum, Shishakly’s Syria is its own master and 
enjoys almost every boon. save that~of capital for develop- 
ment of its promising agricultural resources. . It.eyes with 
envy the oif royalties that-are-pouritig into its neighbours’ 
laps; and. would like té secure a share. of the bounty either 
by. exacting. ‘higher dues for the. passage of pipelines or else 
by inducing its friends among oil-bearing states. to relieve 
it of the horrid need for turning to infidel capital. Saudi 
Arabia has fulfilled part.of a $6 million loan agreement, but 
does not seem. to be keen to do more. 

Yet it doesnot relish the thought of borrowing from the 
west. So far, it has refused Point IV aid, and has not 
touched a: $30 million ‘grant that has been earmarked for it 
by UNRWA in connection with the settlement of Palestine 
refugees. Its motive for holding back is reluctance to acceyi! 
anything from hands that helped to found Israel. 
Apparently it does. not include United Nations technical 
experts in this category, for it is using them freely ; the 


World Bank, by contrast, seems to carry the slur, for though: 


its missionsshave been consulted and though it is ready 
to lend for Latakia port, for drainage atid land reclamation, 
and for the much needed roads that Would link the rich 
Jezireh wheat and cotton lands with Aleppo and Latakia, 
its services have not so far been accepted. 


Snail’s Pace Progress 


Syria’s capital works programme is therefore proceeding 
only at a snail’s pace, and-a number of valuable projects 
hang ‘fire except in so far as they can be financed-out of 
current revenue. (There are no savings to spare from the 
exchequer on account of fairly heavy expenditure on 
armaments.) On this hand-to-mouth basis a beginning has 
been made ‘with the port.of Latakia, and with.a Dutch 
contract for drainage on the Orontes; a long-planned 
irrigation scheme on the Khabur river has also been 
completéd. But little or no start has been made with the 
vital bridges and roads that are needed to bring the rich 
preduce of the Jezireh to world markets, or with the railways 
that must be built if Aleppo and Damascus aré to make full 
use.of Latakia. 

Maybe the forthcoming plebiscite will provide fheigadict 
Shishakly with the fillip that he seems to need before he 
decides whether to borrow and be damned or whether to 
fulfil his development plans only as a poor but proud 
country can afford. He does not disguise that he 
would be ready enough to accept foreign aid if it were 
proffered on a scale that he could claim as a personal 
triumph. When studying his policy, either political or 
financial, it must never be forgotten that he moves from 
weakness more often than from strength. 


Breaking Colombia’s Deadlock 


HE recent coup d'etat in Bogota was by no means 

just another of the seizures of power by army officers 

that are still sadly frequent in Latin America. It was a bold 

breach with tradition ; and it revived hopes of an ‘early 

end to the bitter and ‘pointless struggle that has plagued 
Colombia for five years. 

Indeed, no Latin American country is less military- 


‘to Korea, Colombia retains a strong tradition oi : espect fog 


cular founding father, Santander, “the man of laws.” The 


_is not difficult to explain why a civilian nation should give 
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civilian authority, springing from the doctrines © us 


officer class, which in neighbouring Venezuela al Pery 
holds high social status and dominates politica! life, in 
Colombia is accustomed to a more modest place. 

Yet when General Rojas Pinilla, the head of the arma 
forces, seized the presidency on June 13th in a bloodley 
coup, he was cheered by a surprisingly calm capital and 
offered the support of both government and . Opposition 
_leaders ; and. on Monday he was acclaimed by 2 nationg 
convention which had only just been called into being by 
the deposed president, Sr Laureano Gomez. However, it 


such a warm welcome to a military ruler. Since the 
notorious rioting in Bogota in 1948, the political situation in 
Colombia had deteriorated. to such a point that the legal 
opposition. was. silenced, and. the army was permanently 
engaged in bloody: clashes "with desperate rebel groups ia 
: this ing , inchoate country. Tovth 





disillusion of bis own aoe and not a hand was raised 
to defend him when the moment of crisis arrived. 


Revulsion Against Autocracy 


The deposed president seemed, however, to have litte 
idea of the. extent of the revulsion against his authoritarian 
methods. Although Sr Gomez had only been president for 
three years, he had dominated the Conservative party for 
a decade, and his strongly reactionary belicfs had done much 
to widen the gulf bens bas party and the Liberals. The 
present crisis was touched.off by his resumption oi personal 
power after a long period of ill health during which a more 
moderate Conservative, Sr Urdaneta Arbelaez, had sought, 
as acting president, to modify some of Sr Gomez's more 
rigorous policies ; by his proposal to reform the constitu- 
tion so as to increase the already wide powers of the presi- 
dency and to introduce some features of the corporate state ; 
and by his attempt to dist General’ Rojas, whom he 
suspected of leanings towards the moderates. 

General Rojas has already received the support of St 
Urdaneta and many other members of the former gover 
ment, and he is also backed by Sr Ospina Perez, the Com 
servative president who preceded Sr Gomez, who has lately 
been seeking to conciliate the opposition. Many Liberal 
have also declared for General Rojas, but he has not 8 
yet taken any of them into his government. Liberals both 
in Bogota and in exile have, however, been encou raged by 
the General’s announcement that he would not carr) through 
Sr Gomez’s plans for a more authoritarian constitution; 
and several reports from the provinces indicate that rebel 
groups are beginning to accept the new government's offer 
of amnesty on condition that illegal arms are surren: fered. It 
is too early to assume that the feud between the \wo maif 
parties can now be brought to a conclusion satis!ac ctor 0 
both. But the army’s intervention has at least broken the 
deadlock that had paralysed Colombia’s political ‘fc, and 
in the new situation that General Rojas has created there 
are obvious possibilities of a settlement, if the moderate ™* 
on all Sides can prevail over the irreconcilables 4 both 
extremes and the many individuals with persona! v endettas. 
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- a THE TAX COLLECTORS There is little __little brown paper bags in which coins are packed. 
| iberal of their modern successors’ ruthless urbanity in And paper bags—be they carrier bags, vegetable 
aa these 16th century Dutch tax collectors—from a bags, or specially constructed bags for hygienic 
‘1s both Hi painting by Marinus van Reymerswaele known food handling—are as much part of modern life 
ged by as “The Excisemen”, Ruthlessness, yes; for the as the aloof manner of modern taxation. Many 
hrough gathering in of hard cash was apt to be a danger- millions of paper bags are sold every year by 
eee ous proceeding. Urbanity was to come with Bowaters and this is just one of the ways in 
a oe anonymity. which their Packaging Division makes paper serve 
jered. It A hatful of coins on authority’s table reminds us -modern life. Paper for commerce, art or industry 
ee nowadays more of a bank counter and of those is the business of The Bowater Paper Corporation. 
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RRUGATED FIBREBOARD CONTAINERS + FIBRE DRUMS = MULTIWALL SACKS + PROTECTIVE WRAPPING PAPERS 
PACKAGING PAPERS & BOARDS - PAPER BAGS +» INSULATING BOARDS ~- HARDBOARDS 
THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
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There is a power barrier even in Mecca. A barrier between darkness and light— 
between old-fashioned power methods and modern power with all its benefits. 

But the city of Mecca will soon stand also as a symbol of the progress in temporal matters 
—§in industry and agricultural reform. For once again, power is bursting through the 
barrier. The Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd., a member of THe BrusH Group, 
is carrying out the elecwification of Mecca. Power is being supplied for lighting 

and for industry — from a power station situated outside the walls of Mecca and 
fifteen sub-stations in the city itself. 


BRUSH through the Power Barrier 


Wherever power is exported —throughout the world—The Brush Group is helping to extend the frontiers 
of progress, bringing the plant and the experience that burst through the power barrier. 


THE BRUSH GROUP 


Manufacturers of diesel engines and electrical equipment for agricultural, traction, industrial and marine purposes: 


The Brush Electrical Engineering Co.Ltd. « Petters Ltd. « J. and MH. McLaren Ltd." 
The National Gas and Oil Engine Co. Ltd. . Mirriees, Bickerton and Day Ltd. 


DUKE’S COURT + DUKE ST. + ST. JAMES’S « LONDON S.W.1 » AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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What Future for Films? —1. 


HE cinema business needed no polarised spectacles 
on Coronation Day to visualise the huge potential 
audience that television can grasp in Britain once it 
shows something that people really want to see. That 
prospect, coupled with the box-office statistics for 1952 
published a few days before, may indeed have 
been enough to drive the industry considerably faster 
towards third-dementia. Whether it has done that or 
not, it has perhaps reminded all sections of the British 
film industry rather sharply that the real problem con- 
fronting them, which quite overshadows their seasonal 
sparring around one another and the Government, is 
the size of the audience they can attract into British 
cinemas, now and in the future. This problem, incident- 
ally, also concerns the Government—if only because 
Entertainments Duty seems near the point of diminish- 
ing returns. 

A glance across the Atlantic offers no cheer: on the 
contrary, a horrid, example. Records of cinema 
attendance in the United States are vaguer than the 
official statistics compiled here ; but estimates show 
graphically how the cimema trade there has sagged 
under the body-blows of an aggressively expanding 
television industry. From .an estimated 90 million 
admissions a week in 1948, attendance slumped by 
22 per cent in 1949 and kept on downward ; the latest 
¢stimate suggests that in four years it has been cut in 
half. American exhibitors, engaged in the international 
activity of asking for a remission of entertainments tax, 
said recently that the number of cinemas there has 
dwindled by a fifth since 1946 ; over 5,000, or more 
“inemas than exist in Britain, have been closed. 

08. As yet, of course, it is far too early to assume that 
nitish cinemas need fear as large—or at any rate as 
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Vision at the Box-Office 


steep—a decline. In some urban areas of the United 
States, nearly as many homes have television as have 
radio, thus approaching a degree of saturation in 
viewership. In the USA as a whole, however, only 
about 20 million homes have television, against about 
45 million with radio (about three sets, incidentally, per 
home). In Britain, television licences number only 
about a fifth as many as radio licences. The high initial 
and replacement costs of a television receiver, and the 
lower level of consumer incomes in this country will 
delay any comparable approach to saturation, and thus 
delay its impact upon the cinema. Moreover, the BBC 
now puts out only five programme hours a day, against 
12 hours (often with a choice of several stations) in 
America ; nor does the average British television owner 
yet spend “fully one-third of his non-sleeping hours” 
in front of the set. But coverage here is sure to expand 
—the BBC guessed this week that 7 million sets might 
be in use in ten years time—and so, if sponsorship 
comes, will the variety and duration of television pro- 
grammes and their light entertainment value. Cinema 
box-office statistics for Britain as yet give no hint of any 
such precipitate decline as in the United States. But 
they are not inconsistent with the possibility that a 
similar consequent decline, differing mainly in the steep- 
ness with which television takes its toll, may have begun. 

Here, in the last four years, cinema admissions have 
declined by about 4 per cent per year, and this from an 
apparent level of stability after the wartime boom. 
These have been the first years in which television has 
become available over a widening area of the country ; 
and it is probably significant that particularly large 
declines in cinema admissions have been recorded in 
London and the South-East, in the Midlands, the 
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North-West and Yorkshire, and last year in Scotland. 
This loss of patronage has not affected only the smaller 
cinemas that tend to show the older films ; those 
seating over 1,250 people, along with the tiniest halls 
seating 250 or fewer, have suffered proportionately 
more. Sampling of the cinema’s potential audiences, 
made yearly in the Hulton Readership Survey, throws 
up the pattern of the decline. In 1947, some 44 per 
cent of men and women over 16 were regular cinema- 
goers, attending “‘ once a week or more ”; in 19§2, only 
35 per cent were, though the proportion who went 
twice a week or more often, the trade’s best customers, 
had been stable since 1950 at about 14-15 per cent 


CINEMA SOX-OFFICE TRENDS, Britain and USA 


Average weekly admissions (millions) 


flogaritheue scale) 


(against 19 per cent in 1947). Last year 22 per cent of 
adults, as against 13 per cent in 1947, said they never 
went to the cinema at all. The hard core of patronage, 
though shrunken, may thus still be faithful ; but the 
occasional patrons have become increasingly fickle. 
Television, almost certainly, is not the only reason 
for this. Alternative explanations, indeed, are profuse 
in Wardour Street. Other things upon which people 
can spend their spare money have gradually returned 
after postwar shortages . . . in the last year or two, 
people have had less to spend . . . the British public is 
getting older, while the cinema tends to draw its core 
of regular patrons mainly from the 16-34 age group. . . 
films are not as good since Hollywood as well as British 
producers have been watching pennies . . . with postwar 
stars and growing public sophistication, the star system 
is becoming a less effective assurance of box-office 
stability ... and soon. Most important of all, the 
argument runs, patrons are now being priced out of the 
cinema: the average price paid for admission, which 
varied between Is. §d. and 1s. 6d. from 1945 to 1949, 
has risen since to about Is. 8d., and this last twopence- 
ha’penny has turned.people away from the cinema. 
Most of these explanations—and particularly the last 
—probably contain some truth. No clear assessment of 
the importance of price could be made without 
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details of the numbers of seats sold in every range y 
price ; and these are not published. Patrons can ys 
take a cheaper seat, though not necessarily 2: the Deak 
evening performances of the week when cinemas dy 
most of their business. Even so, the rise in the average 
price paid, which has been sufficient financially to off 
the loss of patrons, suggests that some have thus beey 
deterred. But in recent years, it is perhaps fair to say, 
exhibitors as well as producers may have felt better 
able to improve their income by putting pressure on th: 
government than by offering patrons more for thei 
money. There is not much evidence that in the last fey 
years many exhibitors have been increasing the number 
of seats at lower prices in their cinemas to avoid losing jim 
patronage. The patterns of price at which a cinem 
could break even, of course, may not allow much room 
for manoeuvre ; and cinemas that vary their prices often 
may become unpopular. The argument about peopk 
being priced out of the cinema should not be over 
played, though substantial cuts in seat prices woul 
probably bring back some of the lost patrons. 

Moreover, cinema admissions today are stil! about 5 
per cent higher than in 1939, when exhibitors at leas 
seemed to make a comfortable living. The seating 
capacity of cinemas has probably not altered much; # 
the end of last year 4,575 cimemas were operating with 
about 4,209,000 seats, compared with about 4,80 i 
cinemas in 1939 with probably rather more seats tha 
today. Before the war, in fact, cinemas were worth 
operating when every seat was taken only about once ia 
perhaps five performances; today, the exhibitors 
manage to fill each seat during one performance ia 
three, and complain that they cannot cover costs from 
admissions alone. But in 1939 entertainments duty 
took only 11 per cent of gross takings ; last year, 
out of takings two and a-half times as large, duty took 
34.7 per cent and a’further 24 per cent went into 
a special fund for poor British film producers. Nea 
takings—the amount accruing through normal com 
mercial channels to the trade—had thus grown by only 
go per cent during 13 years in which the amount paid 
by the public grew by 150 per cent; the average 
price paid at the box-office for Gach seat had risen from 
rod. to 1s. 8d., but the net price had risen only from 94 
to 1s. 1d. It is perhaps understandable, therefore, that 
the box-office problem should present itself to th 
various sections of industry primarily as a problem of 
their share in the cake of box-office takings. Neverthe 
less, in the long run, the size of the cake is what really 
matters, and that depends primarily upon the numbet 
of people who go to the cinema. 

If television is mainly responsible, and sponsored 
television arrives, even cuts in seat prices may not make 
much difference to the slide in cinema admissions. T0 
the cinema patron who has once made the initial outlay 
on a television set, sponsored programmes would offet 
a large volume of broadly comparable visual entertam 
ment, seemingly free. So far, the British film industy 
has seemed too pre-occupied with politics to ‘ace this 
threat squarely. It brandishes certain arguments about 
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arge-screen television ; a few cinemas are equipped for 


is, and some. groups have applied for television 
‘cences that would enable them to broadcast at least 


some news programmes. But these arguments often 
sound largely rhetorical; the industry has generally 


sed them in arguing with the BBC about the television 
of films or the sharing of news events between television 
snd newsreels, and it seemed to be taken off guard some 
weeks ago when the Television Advisory Committee 
asked it just what its intentions were regarding trans- 
mission by television. Rightly or wrongly, most people 

the business think of this as no more than a counter 


Mio use in bargaining with state-owned or commercial 


elevision. Film distribution through today’s celluloid 
hannels is not cheap, but any notion of distribution of 
Ims in general over television channels—at least to 
inemas—still appears impracticable or so costly as to 
e out of the-question, 
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How well is the film business placed to defend itself? 
It needs ideas, more than money. It has borrowed 
one—the three-dimensional film, a showman’s 
“ gimmick ” that Hollywood has exalted into a talisman. 
But: “ Three-D ”—and probably any other idea shaped 
80 as to impress the film business—will mean spending 
a good deal of money in the hope of earning more, or 
perhaps, in the long run, of just losing less. And the 
financial resources of the British film business, as of the 
American’s, are today somewhat strained. Some indica- 
tions of the capital and running charges that this techni- 
cal transition now impending in the cinema may imply 
will be given in a second article. But the questions 
remain whether in the present state of profitability of 
the film business this extra money can be found, 
whether it is worth ploughing in, and whether 
what it buys will serve as an effective defence against 
television. 


Organising the Railways 


=A CERTAIN diffidence is evident in the report of 


the British Transport Commission when it turns 
om the five years of its past history to contemplate the 
uture. It is clear enough from the report that the Com- 
mission in 1952 was in sympathy neither with the 
manner nor with much of the matter of the Govern- 
ment’s proposals for inland transport. The Commission 
emains rootedly opposed to the breaking up of its road 
aulage undertaking, and it declares that the gains in 
ficiency that were becoming apparent after four years 
pent in acquiring 3,774 undertakings and 42,000 
ehicles were gravely disturbed by the Government's 
Proposals, now enacted, to dispose of the road haulage 
ndertaking “‘as quickly as is reasonably practicable.” 
The conceptions of integrated public transport on which 
he 1947 Transport Act was based have been discarded 
before they had been tested beyond doubt, but after 
ey had ceased to hold out conspicuous hopes of 
uccess. What lies ahead is full of uncertainty. Neither 
history nor public opinion (so far as it is informed on 
ransport matters) suggest that radical competition 
between publicly owned railways and privately owned 
cad haulage would endure for very long. What the 
overnment have provided in the new Act is a frame- 
work in which the railways may be more competitive 
an they were before nationalisation or have been since, 
raving road haulage as free as ever to fix its rates and 
S protected as before against new road competition. 
Whatever may be said about the disposal of road 
haulage, there is a wide measure of agreement that 
cater commercial freedom for the railways is. desir- 
ble, and that a considerable reorganisation of the rail- 
ays is necessary. The new Transport Act imposes on 
he Transport Commission the duty of preparing a 
heme of reorganisation of the railways within a year 


from May 6th, or longer, if the Minister of Transport 
agrees. The intention is to decentralise the manage- 
ment, but the terms of reference within which the Com- 
mission has to work are distinctly vague. It must get 
rid of the Railway Executive if that has not already 
been done ; but it leaves the choice of areas, the kind 
of management authorities that will be responsible for 
them, and the division of powers between them and the 
Commission (save that the latter will be responsible for 
general financial control and general control of charges) 
all to be worked out. After the scheme has been drafted, 
the Minister will consider it, consult such railway users 
as he thinks fit, approve the scheme or amend it or 
throw it back to the Commission for revision. When 
all this has been done, the scheme will require an 
affirmative resolution of both Houses of Parliament be- 
fore it becomes effective. 

Whether the Commission is in sympathy with all the 
objects of such a scheme is difficult to guess ; it is known 
that in 1951 the Commission recommended the dis- 
banding of the Railway Executive, but this proposal 
seems to have been intended to get rid of the clash of 
two organs of central control—both appointed by the 
Minister, but one formally the servant of the other— 
rather than to promote decentralisation. It is, indeed, 
never easy for the controlling centre of a vast business 
to relinquish power to its subordinates. In a commercial 
concern, the plain evidence of loss or inadequate profit 
may lead to the loosening of ties that are strangling — 
efficiency ; but in the case of a nationalised industry, 
which is told to take “one year with another” and 
which is accountable to a Minister, the impediments to 
effective devolution of power are bound to be large. 
But there are other complications. Four of the five 
full-time members of the Commission, including the 
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chairman and deputy chairman, terminate their 
appointments at the end of August. The majority of the 
members of the Railway Executive hold appointments 
that were extended for a year from October, 1952, and 
thus come to an end in September. Some members of 
both bodies are likely to retire ; others await re-appoint- 
ment, if the Minister should so decide. But it is by no 
means certain who the Minister may be by the time that 
decisions have to be taken ; there might be a govern- 
ment re-shuffle in which Mr Lennox Boyd would gain 
the reward for his skill in steering the Transport Bill by 
a translation to higher responsibilities. 

Thus the Commission and the Minister are charged 
with important decisions about the future organisation 
of the railways at a time when for each the future is 
uncertain. So far as government policy on the railways 
has emerged—and little enough has been disclosed—it 
has been the thinking aloud of Mr Lennox Boyd ; and 
there is no evidence that he has been anxious to point 
the way that the Commission should take in drafting 
the scheme. He may know what he wants, but again he 
may not be responsible, when the time comes, for 
examining the new Commission’s scheme. That is the 
justification for considering, once again in these 
columns, some of the basic principles that ought to find 
their place in the scheme. 


* 


Since the railways were nationalised in 1947, two 
divergent concepts have confused the question of how 
best to organise them. The first was an excessive degree 
of centralised technical control exercised through 
the functional ‘system of direction in the Railway 
Executive—a system that despite a real degree of 
modification still survives in large measure. The 
second was the assertion of central control by the 
Commission over its Executives—the concentration of 
power at the top of a pyramid rather than the guiding 
force of a central sun over its satellites. What could be 
said in favour of a concentration of power in the hands 
of the Commission when it was charged with the task 
of providing an integrated system of public transport 
will obviously need much modification when its duties 
are reduced largely to providing railway services for 
Great Britain and to running London transport. The 
scheme for which it has to provide is on the scale of the 
Railway Executive, not on the scale of the Commission 
as it has been known. 

There emerges from these considerations the need 
for a middle course, steering a line of administrative 
common sense between the extremes that have been 
pursued by both the Commission and the Railway 
Executive in the past. Moreover, it is important that 
another mistake made in 1947 should not be repeated— 
namely, the setting up of a form of organisation that 
was impossible to adapt to changing circumstances and 
the lessons of experience without a new Act of Parlia- 
ment. It is essential that an experiment in decentralisa- 
tion, if it is to have any hope of success, must be capable 


- needs. Obviously, the changes in the organisation of tht 
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of evolution and adaptation. The first need in an effe. 
tive scheme of decentralisation is a paradoxical one—j 
is to allow once more for general management to take 
effective control in railway policy. General managemen, 
has been exerted only by the chairman of the Railway 
Executive himself, sitting primus inter pares with the 
several functional officers who were entitled—or at leag 
inclined—to claim that their decisions on their own’ 
special subjects should be treated as final by their 
colleagues. The converse of this tight system of 
centralised technical control should, on the face of it, be 
a return to the general management of the separate 
railway systems coupled with the effective gener 
management of them all, under a new Commission, 
Thus the first task in any satisfactory scheme for 
decentralisation is to devise workable units of general 
management ; in some respects these would have to b 
different from the existing geographical “ regions,” 
some of which are toe big for efficient management, 
Over each of them would need to be placed a general 
manager with effective power, not a mere Chief Regional 
Officer with undermined authority. 

It does not follow that these new “ systems ” need 
behave in all respects like the old railway companies 
did. Valuable economies have been obtained from stan- 
dardisation imposed from the top by the functional 
Executive ; there may be costs on the other side in the 
longer sun through lack of competitive technical 
advance, but the better working of locomotives and 
wagons and economies in maintenance through the stan- 
dardisation of various technical factors cannot be gair- 
said. It is difficult to conceive of fully autonomous 
railway systems akin to the former railway companies 
when such an evident degree of economy can bk 
obtained from common technical standards; the 
opportunities for such standardisation have not yet been 
exhausted. 

But they can be secured by a common management 
of all railway systems; they do mot require the 
exercise of functional direction from the very top of the 
railways’ organisation. Nor is it necessary to make the 
new railway units financially autonomous, with theit 
comparative efficiencies judged by the appearance o 
their revenue accounts. There would be matj 
arbitrary and even spurious factors in such a compat 
son ; the real tests of comparative efficiency would have 
to be sought in other directions—notably, operating 
performance and commercial enterprise. The true cot 
ception of the task of general management is to mul 
railway systems as businesses, competing vigorously 
every area for passengers and freight, and concentrating 
on the task of finding customers and satisfying thet 


































railways which have been under discussion for the pas 
two years have had a severe reaction on their commercial 
activity. No time must be lost in reversing this 
dangerous trend. 

The middle view would see another danger—that 0 
a radical and excessive degree of decentralisation. It's 
one thing to argue that power should be pushed out from 
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the centre and made more effective throughout the rail- 
way systems. But in the reaction against excessive con- 
centration of power, itis sometimes suggested that com- 
mercial and operating functions can be devolved over 
different areas and in units of different size to be 
determined by empirical considerations of the volume 


| of railway transport required in different localities. But 


the boundaries and forms of organisation of the 
diferent departments differ widely themselves, it will 
follow that only a strong central authority will be cap- 


Bable of co-ordinating them. To constitute small, 


technical authorities—for engineering or operating or 
commercial purposes—in areas that bear no resemblance 
to railway systems of reasonably manageable size is 
bound to lead to a continuation, and perhaps an 


Business Notes 


Shakeout in Gilt-edged 


HE shakeout that began in the gilt-edged market just 
T under a fortnight ago became more sharply pronounced 
towards the end of last week, and since then prices have 
sagged further. Except on Friday, when- the declines 
ranged up to %, the losses on any one day have been small, 
with the result that the extent of the adjustment over the 
whole period has not, perhaps, been generally recognised. 
Between June roth, when most stocks reached their best 
levels, and Wednesday last 34 per Cent War Loan has lost 
I and 25 per cent Consols 1s, while losses. in the dated 
stocks have ranged from 4 for the 1956-61 stock to 1# for 
Savings Bonds, 1965-75, and roughly a full point for the 
long Transport and Gas stocks. This not inconsiderable 
movement has added fully vs per cent to the redemption 
yields of long-dated stocks—Transport, 1978-88, now 
yields 4\s per ‘cent, and Gas, 1990-95, 4 per cent to the 
latest date—and slightly more than that to the flat yield 
from 2} per cent Consols (which offers just over 44 per 
cent, at 60,7), 

Obviously, the authorities prove to have seized. the last 
Possible moment for the advantageous launching of their 
£100 million issue of Exchequer Stock, 1960. And, despite 
the softening of the market at and immediately after its 
announcement, the issue is generally believed to have 
‘cured a somewhat better support from the public— 
hecessarily, almost wholly the institutional public—than 
did the first tranche offered last March. This belief was 
remforced by the terms of the allotment : applicants for 
£5 million or less secured a full allotment, and larger appli- 
Cants received 75 per cent, whereas last’ March the full 
allotment was confined to £: million or less, but the pro- 
Portion: for bigger applicants - was 80 per cent. The 

departments ” have obviously taken. a large slice ; but that 
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intensification, of centralised control under a new guise. 
It is important to get the new systems right in size for 
the efficient exercise of general management ; when that 
is done, the distribution of technical functions within 
each system and their co-ordination between the 
different systems can be controlled by recognisable 
chains of authority from the headquarters to the several 
systems and—more important for the efficient day-to- 
day working of the railways—within each system itself. 
Decentralisation should mean the handing down of 
effective managerial power to manageable units; it 
should not mean the fragmentation of the different 
phases of railway operation into ad hoc local units which 
could only be brought together under yet another form 
of strongly centralised control. 





was, equally obviously, what they expected and intended to 
do. In these circumstances the new stock has held its own 
in the market—at a token premium of #: or 1s. Lesser 
borrowers. have, perforce, been less fortunate. The two 
small issues for South Africa—Cape Town and Durban— 
have both had to be carried to a substantial extent by the 
underwriters, and both are quoted at perceptible discounts. 

This new mood in the gilt-edged market reflects caution 
in the face of uncertainty rather than any general conviction 
that the best has been seen. The dominant influences have 
quite plainly been the antics of President Syngman Rhee 
and the troubles in East Berlin ; these disturbances, and the 
resultant uncertainties, have cut off (though perhaps only 
temporarily) the principal source of the market’s recent 
strength. This was the belief that a cooling of the war 
would reinforce the disinflationary tendencies still visible 
in many world markets and apprehended in the United 
States. 


More Credit for Industry 


ANK finance for private trade and industry. rose faster 

in March, April and May than in any. quarterly 
period since the introduction of the new monetary policy in 
November, 1951. That is the most striking aspect of the 
latest quarterly classification of bank advances in Great 
Britain, which confirms the impression of mounting indus- 
trial borrowing already held by analysts of the monthly 
clearing bank returns. Total bank advances in the three 
months to May actually fell by £3.7 million, but—as 
the -latter half of the period saw substantial repayments 
of bank overdrafts by the British Electricity Authority 
from the proceeds of its April loan—this. small drop in the 
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aggregate was more than accounted for by a fall in advances 
to public utilities by £41.3 million. And as the net borrow- 
ings of the “ personal and professional ” category continued 
to fall (though by only £2 million, their smallest quarterly 
decline since the closer scrutiny began in November, 1951), 
advances to “ the rest "—which, very broadly, consists of 
the private business sector—rose by {39.5 mullion to a 
total of £1,397 million. This is still fully £91 million below 
the level of a year ago, but it is £56 million up on last 
November’s figure. 

Especially when.viewed in contrast with experience at 
this time last year—when the decline in loans to public 
utilities and personal borrowers was accompanied by some 
contraction of bank finance to private trade and industry— 
these figures leave no doubt about the marked change that 
has occurred in the trend of bank advances.. In the 
equivalent returns for May, 1952, eleven of the twenty- 
five items into which advances are classified showed 
increases, while fourteen showed decreases; this year 
there were sixteen increases and only nine decreases— 
and only one category, engineering, records any substantial 
decline. As this particular fall followed a steady expansion 
of bank finance to the engineering industry in previous 
quarters, the group’s total is still above last year’s. The 
wool group’s advances have increased by almost a quarter 
since February, and they have now passed last year’s figure ; 
the shipbuilding and non-ferrous metals industries both 
increased their bank loans by almost 20 per cent during the 
quarter—the former’s advances now stand-at {16.6 million, 
more than 60 per cent above last year’s figure. The iron 
and steel group’s advances rose again, but by less than in 
previous quarters. Loans to the cotton industry rose for 
the first time for over a year, but at {15.5 million they are 
still well below last year’s figure. The food, drink and 
tobacco and the retail trade group’s advances rose sub- 
stantially in the quarter, in both cases reversing the previous 
quarter’s experience,-but both still stand below their level 
of May, 1952. The demand for bank credit has clearly 
now spread well beyond the so-called priority categories 
that were formerly the principal new borrowers ; but this 
may be due as much to the need to replenish stocks (in 
some instances at higher prices) as to an easing in the 
standards of bank lending. 


EPU. Extended 


ORMAL provisions for the extension of the European 
Payments Union for one year from the end of this 
month have recently been approved by the Council of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. The 
extension agreement, contrary to some earlier expectations, 
makes few changes in the arrangements that have operated 
in the past year. In particular, there is no alteration in the 
scales that determine the rate at which gold and dollar 
payments are made by debtors. The considerable debate 
. that has taken place on the question of “ hardening ” EPU 
by increasing the ratio of gold payments to drafts on credit 
in the settlement of deficits has been lost by the’ hard 
currency school, led by Belgium. This school has, however, 
gained a more limited victory in the agreement to increase 
interest rates applying to both creditors and debtors. The 
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interest rate paid to creditors-is to go up from 2} (0 23 pe 
cent. The rates charged to debtors will remain at 2} py 
cent for positions outstanding up to twelve months, by 
for longer-term overdrafts the charge will rise from 2} t4 
per cent for periods of twelve to twenty-four months an 
from 3 to 34 per cent for periods over 24 months. Thy 
Council has also decided that the interest rate on loans 
granted by creditors in excess of their quota should ogg. 
tinue to be } per cent higher than that for loans granted 
within the quotas, and will therefore be increased from 2} 
to 3 per cent. These increases in interest rates arg: 
explained and justified as a reflection of the rise in curren 
market rates and as making some allowance for their future 
trend ; but they are only a pale shadow of the movement! 
that has occurred in open market rates. 4 

The other important change in the renewal arrangement 
has been to adopt rules’ that will apply to those extreme: 
creditor countries whose quotas have been exceeded. Exten.. 
sions of quotas have been agreed upon for Belgium, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Portugal and Switzerland’ 
Within the limits of the extensions decided upon for ead 
of these countries, surpluses in excess of their normal! quotas! 
will be settled as to one half in gold and the other half ig 
credit granted by that country to the Union. The Council 
has also decided that Austria’s debtor quota will cease to be 
frozen as from July 1 next. Austria will be able from that 
date to use its credit facilities in EPU, but will at the sam 
time assume the obligation to make corresponding paymenyy 
in gold. Hitherto, Austria has been one of the EPU 
“wards” whose deficits have been met by the US 
Government. 


Franco-German Contrasts 


HILE Austria has ceased to be an EPU “ ward,” 

France has in each of the last two months qualified 
for that doubtful privilege. The detailed statement 
EPU operations for May reveals that in that month France 
incurred a further deficit of $37,400,000. The whole of 
this deficit was met by the US Government out of special 
resources and has not gone to swell France’s cumulative 
accounting deficit with EPU. For this purpose the French 
Government used amounts due from the United States in 
respect of MSA grants, just as in the previous month the 
deficit was discharged by an anticipation of military ai 
from the United States to France in respect of operations 
in Indo-China. France is indeed living from hand 0 
mouth. 

While France dominated the debtor side of the EPU 
account last month, Germany was equally dominant on the 
creditor side. With a surplus of $39,900,000, of which half’ 
was paid-in gold. and half in credit, Germany 123 10¥ 
achieved a cumulative net position that is $13,300,000 
excess of its quota of $500 million. This German credit 
with EPU is only one facet of the creditor position that 
Germany had acquired vis-a-vis the greater part of the 
world. The D-mark gap is, in fact, now second only (0 the 
dollar gap. Its growth is beginning to cause serious concert 
to the German authorities, who are fearful of the domest® 
inflationary effect of the substantial surpluses on the balance 
of payments. Further steps have therefore been taken by” 
Germany to libéralise imports, a move that may help @ 
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LAU ae aR 


“Hullo Susan! I don’t suppose you’ve seen 
> before! I’m one of the chemical family by the 


ame of Hydrosulphite. No, no, not doll-fight 


. look, you’d better call me by my trade name, 
What am I? Well, Pm the chemical 
at’s put in the Paste that makes it possible to 
int the Spots that cover the Frock that YOU 
ear. There’s a tremendous lot of me made these 
tys... and mostly by a firm called Brotherton. 
ty make enough of me every hour to print 
ply thousands of frocks. More than all the 
her Chemical companies in this country put 
gether. Why, Brotherton’s are one of the 


egest manufacturers of certain chemicals in 
t whole world!” : 


rmosul. 


A BIG NAME IN THE CHEMICAL WORLD 


srotherton 


oem One of the world’s largest manufacturers of hydrosulphites, 
io liquid sulphur dioxide and hexamine. Makers of an extensive 
" range of Metachrome dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms. 


ne Brotherton & Co, Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds, 1. Also at 
Manchester, Glasgow, Wakefield, Birmingham and Birkenhead. 
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Plans for DEVELOPMENT 


Business men who have plans for develop- 


ment in overseas and colonial territories 


which call for medium or long term 


finance should write for our new 


booklet. It explains what the Corporation can 


do for you and gives details of the countries in 


which we operate. Please write 


to the Manager at the address given below. 


BARCLAYS OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LIMITED 


854, Lombard Street, London, #.0.3 


WORKERS IN THE TEAM 
Number 2 in a series 


At eighteen, Robert Halsey has 
his foot on the bottom rung of the 
ladder and likes the feel of it. 
He is half way through his 
apprenticeship. 

He sees all sides of construction 
work on the site and learns how 
everyone, himself included, fits 
into a team. His foreman and the 
others, are as pleased as he is when 
he does well. Head Office too takes 
apracticalinterest,so there is really 
a great organisation behind Bob’s 

One day and an evening every 
week he works for the next exam- 
ination in bricklaying, and after 
that he intends to tackle costing 
and measurement. 





In the future he wants responsi- 
bility. There is plenty of that, for 
all who are fit, in-the very big 
team to which Bob belongs. He 
would like to move around, to 
take a job overseas, but, he says, 
it must be a job with the firm. No 
reason why not. Bob is on a road 
that can lead far and high. 


John Laing and Son Limited 

Building andCivil Engineering Contractors 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka 
Established in 1848 
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There's 
a future 
in 


STEEL 





‘IVE YEARS AGO, to meet the future needs of the steel industry’s first post-war development 
plan, B.1.S.C. (Ore) Limited, the buying organisation for the steel firms, sent their mining 
engineers to French West Africa. Along with their French colleagues they proved the existence 
of vast deposits of worthwhile iron ore near Conakry.: 


Since then a huge new mine has come into operation; it is potentially capable of producing 
many millions of tons of this vital m'neral each year and already 
shipments from it have reached Britain. 


about my 
_, future?’ 


says 
JACK SCRAP 
The steel industry 
bm still needs al! the 
scrap which engineering [1's 
and other steel-users can send 
back. Search out every ton of 
scrap om your premises. Your 
local scrap merchant wil help 
with dismantling and collection. 


To bring this enterprise to fruition has meant clearing 
hundreds of acres of bush, laying miles of roads and rail tracks, 
installing a hydro-electric power plant and creating a complete 
modern town. In addition a new deep water wharf has been 
built at the port of Conakry with a modern loading installation 
which has a capacity of 500 tons per hour. 









This is only one of the ways steel firms are providing the raw 
materials to meet the future needs of modern industry, science 
and engineering. __ : | 


@ Issued by the BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION, Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W:! 
& .5.2eessanessssnsssessniomesesteessenstesusensenilencsnesenasntsssseajnssearsesanvvssiienistsestsrensnsaeninpnsnshsepisibonnomaisetailininsisiiienies stheilihaeninuphcsieaine Cig 
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jit the German surpluses in the near future. The effect 


Bay the rcsumption of external debt repayments should also 
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sake itself felt, but it should be noted that the first full 
gr’s repayment, amounting to DM. 470 million is 
quivalent to mo more than about three months of 
b ermany’s surplus with EPU alone, at its current rate. 


No Change of Speed 


rue Minister of Transport’s statement in the House of 
i Commons on Monday about the future of the heavy 
ehicle limit is a sharp disappointment to most of those 
o felt that the arguments in favour of raising it had been 
oved beyond all possible doubt. There is no longer any 
hnical reason why the speed of heavy vehicles should be 
tificially held down to a level as low as 20 miles an hour, 
nd few lorries on the roads ever appear to. be travelling 
slowly as this. Yet the schedules on which the lorries 
perate have to be drawn up on the assumption that the 
hicle is driven within the legal limit, which probably 
eans an average speed of 16 miles an hour. The lighter 
hicles, from 3 tons unladen weight downwards, are not 
severely restricted ; in their case the speed limit is 30 
ph and their average speed is probably about 22 mph. 
his suggests that if the limit for heavy lorries was also 
ised to the more. realistic figure of 30 mph, they could be 
pected to cover, on the basis of an 8-hour day, nearly 50 
iles a day more than they are at present permitted to do. 
bt long-distance drivers, who may drive up to eleven 
burs in twenty-four, the extra 70 miles could mean the 
ference between a round trip and an enforced over-night 
Op. ; 
The waste involved in under-employing men and equip- 
ent in this way has been widely recognised, and there were 
unds for expecting that the government might at last 
e been prepared to make a move in the matter. The 
ay in which the Minister phrased his refusal on Monday 
ggested that the government has accepted in principle 
e need for a change but will make no move until “ there 
agreement in the industry as to the changes in existing 
angements which might follow.” The attitude of the 
hions appears to be the deciding factor in reaching an 
reement. The drivers are aware that a tightening up of 
hedules would lead to a reduction in road haulage costs, 
many of them clearly feel that this entitles them to 
me increase in wages. About half the heavy lorries on the 
ads today are “C"” licence vehicles whose owners are 
dbably quite prepared, individually, to meet their drivers’ 
xims. The position is less clear in the case of those lorries 
at form part of a road haulage business. A big company 
ansporting goods by road for its own convenience is likely 
have a different attitude to small savings in transport costs 
ma company that makes a living out of road haulage 
ne. So long as it is uncertain about the attitude of 
¢ lorry owners on this point, the union is unlikely to 
‘mit itself to accepting an increase in the speed limit. 
hat the government should feel compelled to allow the 
ed for agreement in all sections of the industry to 


bvern its own regulation of road traffic, however, is less 
BY tO accept. 


925 
Opening the Matchbox © 


I T is easier to accept the view of the Monopoly Commission 
that the present organisation of the match industry in 
Britain “ operates, and is likely to operate, against the public 
interest ” than to decide how to safeguard the public interest 
in getting good and cheap matches. The President of the 
Board of Trade, who last week told the Commons that he 
accepted the conclusion of the Monopoly Commission, 
though.doubting the efficacy of the price control system 
suggested in its majority recommendation, was forthright 
but not forthcoming about his own remedy: 

I propose to explore without delay the possibility of 
removing some of the obstacles to competition in the match 
industry. ~Some of the steps I am contemplating call for 
consultation with the British Match Corporation and I am 
already in touch with them. 

Mr Thorneycroft is not to be envied this task of exploration. 

A majority of the Commission decided that any radical 
modification .of the elaborate “trading agreements” 
by which companies associated with the British Match 
Company share British and overseas markets with the 
Swedish Match Combine might have such repercussions 
that on balance it would not be justified. Two of its 
members disagreed. Whatever the virtues of the monopoly 
purchasing agency—or simply importing agency—that these 
members proposed, their feeling that the risk of ending the 
quota arrangements ought to be taken may seem more in 
accord with the feeling in all parties that led to the setting 
up of the Monopoly Commission. But the match report did 
not perhaps completely explain the BMC group’s position 
here. The group argued to the Commission that if forced 
to compete with Swedish Match, it would be unlikely to 
“ stand in any stronger position today than it did in 1927.” 
Inside Britain, this attitude may sound too timorous. The 
group is now well-established, and though it depends for 
machinery largely on manufacturers controlled by Swedish 
Match, it could no doubt, if separated from these, obtain 
equipment from the independent machinery manufacturers 
of whom it supplied a list to the Commission. The group’s 
wish for the protection afforded by the quota agreements 
in Britain, therefore, may under-estimate its own strength. 
But abroad, clearly, it is more vulnerable. 

Direct exports of matches by the BMC group, in 1949, 
amounted to only £225,000 out of a total turnover of nearly 
£5 million. But the average of £330,000 in dividends de- 
clared on holdings in overseas subsidiary and associated 
companies during the years 1945-49 is much more signifi- 
cant beside the BMC subsidiaries’ profits, which in 1949, 
according to the Commission, would have amounted to about 
£900,000 from home and direct export sales or BMC’s own 
published income as a holding company, which was 
£602,257 in the year ended March 31, 1949. Abolition 
of the quota arrangements held to operate against the public 
interest in Britain might well expose the group to severe 
competition in its trading in the world market, which con- 
tributes perhaps more than a third of its total profits ; and 
BMC would be much less strongly entrenched to combat 
Swedish Match overseas than at home. It is easy to see, 
therefore, that the prospect of competition with its Swedish 
partner (and part-owner) may well alarm the group. Mr 
Thorneycroft, however, considers it “most desirable that 
there should be a measure of competition in the industry.” 
How much is a measure? 
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More Imports at Lower Prices 


ETAILED trade figures published by the Board of 
Trade show that a major factor in the slight increase 
in imports of £3 million in May, compared with April, was 
an increase of £7 million in imports of food and drink. 
These rose to £116 million, the increase being mainly spent 
on grains, flour, meat and fresh vegetables ; but this rise 
in the food import bill was offset by a fall in imports of 
tobacco from the exceptional figure of {11 million for April 
to the more normal amount of {£5 million in May. The 
two other main-categories of imports, raw materials and 
mainly unmanufactured goods (at £115 million) and manu- 
factured goods (at £58 million) were practically unchanged 
on the month. Total imports for the month amounted to 
£296 million. 

Total exports in May, valued at {219 million, were 
nearly £5 million less than in April. Among goods of 
United Kingdom origin, there was an increase in exports 
of food, drink and tobacco by about £300,000 to {11.7 
million and of raw materials by £600,000 to £10.9 million. 
But exports of manufactured goods fell by £3.4 million to 
£182.8 million, with vehicles at {40.1 million (down by 
£770,000). The number of cars shipped abroad, it should 
be noted, continues to rise ; nearly 31,000 were sent out in 
May—~according to the motor industry—compared with 
26,000 in April, but this may prove to be the industry’s 
seasonal peak. Machinery exports at £34 million, were 
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down by {2.3 million, while cotton goods exports at {10.9 
million and woollen and worsted at {11 million were each 
lower by over £300,000. The reduction of {1.7 million in 
re-exports during May, to £7.2 million, was due mainly 
to a falling off in the re-export of raw and waste wool and 
rubber. The decline in total exports in May was nearly all 
in exports to the non-sterling area. The increase in imports 
was also nearly all from non-sterling area countries ; total 
imports from the sterling area*decreased. 

The increase in imperts by volume in May was again 
proportionately greater than is shown by the increase in 
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value, because prices continue to fall. The Board of Trad 
price index:number for imported food in May | 1952= 19) 
was 98, the same as in April, but the index fo, 
materials was down two points at’ 82 and the index & 
manufactured goods down four points at 85 ; the index § 
all imports was 88 in May, a fall of two points on} 
month. Export price indices are unchanged for textiles 
other manufactures (91 and 93 respectively), 31d down; 
only one point for engineering products at 100, result 
in an unchanged index of 97 for all exports. The fal; 
import prices and the steadiness of export prices dupi 
May produced a further welcome improvement in the term 
of trade ; the index fell by twe points to 91. 


ntinuing 
gradual trend that has now lasted nearly two 


y Cars, 


Bulk Buying in the Cotton Slump 


NY monopoly buying agency that is directed to seq 
full supplies of a commodity at all times is inhere 
vulnerable to fluctuations in trade, and the Raw Cotton ( 
mission provides a sorry but instructive example of this 
its fifth annual report. During the 13 months ended Aug 
31, 1952, the Commission incurred a loss of {22 million 
its trading, in contrast with the trading profit of / 2.6 milli 
that it made in the previous year. During those 13 mont 
the Governments of Pakistan, Brazil, and Egypt had to om 
to the rescue of their raw cotton industries, while the wee 
consumption of raw cotton and the spindle activity in Lam 
shire dropped at one time to half the 1951 level. Moreor 
during the period of disorders in Egypt the Commiss 
decided that “ it was more important to forestall any dang 
of a serious shortage of long staple cotton for Lancashir 
fine spinning mills than to avoid the financial risk of carryt 
heavy stocks.” Accordingly, it bought about 60 per a 
of the 1952 Sudan crop. The shortage feared did 
develop ; heavy stocks of long staple cotton were accu 
lated, and had to be sold at prices substantially cheg 
than those at which they had been bought. 
The fall in price levels during the year was in 
cases very severe. Egyptian top grade Karnak and Sul 
high grade both fell from a high of about 123d. a bl 
70.8d., and even the steadier American middling 1"! 
from around 48d. to 39d. In view of the losses thal 
Commission incurred upon its “ political” purchases 
Sudan cotton and upon its stocks of Egyptian cotton, i 
perhaps not surprising that in the subsequent period spin 
opted to buy privately 64 per cent of their American om 
but only 15 per cent of their Egyptian cotton. 
The Commission’s trading losses, together with the net 
sity to provide for losses on its large open position, bro 
about the operating deficit of £22 million. To this! 
to add a loss of £1.9 million under the price cover sam 
for spinners; after paying {2.2 million in interest 
advances from the Ministry of Materials, its deficit ® 
increased to £27.8 million. After sundry adjustmens, 
cluding the setting off of £3 million no longer required 
meet tax, the Commission had to transfer £25 million fr 
the reserves accumulated in earlier years. The Act ret 
the commission laid down that it should trade on the b 
of setting bad years against good ; in the good yeas 
Commission had built up a reserve df £35 sulla. 
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1951-52 loss, however, brought this down to £9.8 million ; 
> 1g in view of the further fall in cotton prices since last August 
ne the remaining surplus and reserves of {11.3 million will 
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sid Aluminium. Returns to Private Trade 
resultig 
e tall rk 13 years the responsibility for importing 
Suri A aluminium into this country is to be transferred back 
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from public to private trading on July 1st—a month before 
copper too reverts to private trade. The supply of alu- 
minium to Britain has been largely determined by the 
arrangement made between the British Government and 
the Aluminium Company of Canada, which in recent years 
has been supplying about 80 per cent of Britain’s aluminium 
imports. Under agreements made in 1950 and 1951 between 
the company and the Government, substantial supplies were 
secured for this country by firm contracts until the end of 
1955 and by yearly options to the Government thereafter. 
Sir Arthur Salter, Minister of Materials, has stated in the 
House of Commons that “the substantial benefit to this 
country of these arrangements will be retained under 
private trading.” In 19§2 Britain’s imports of aluminium 
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cd AUR mounted to 4.7 million cwt valued at £36.4 million, of 
million which 4.6 million cwt valued at £35-8 million came from 
2.6 mi Weecanada ; the other main sources of supply were Norway 
(3 MOeand France. Imports for the first five months of this year 
Ad (0 COME mounted to 1,096,000 cwt of which Canada supplied 
the Weel, 070,000 cwt valued at £8.6. million. 

oa In obtaining release from its contract with the Canadian 
Vil - 


ompany, the Government has made arrangements which 
it apparently considers satisfactory. After July 1st, private 
traders will, subject to import licence, make their own 
arrangements for importing aluminium, but the Govern- 
ment, until its contracts expire at the end of 1955, will take 
p from the Aluminium Company of Canada as much of 
he contract quantities as is not bought by private importers. 
For five years after 1955 the Government will buy from 
the company up to 20,000 tons a year of unsold metal within 
the option; moreover, to assist the company to finance 
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AS 18 Sed supply this country with aluminium,-during the period 
and 7 overed by the original contracts, the Ministry of Materials 
3d. al Bee transferring to Alcan trading stocks of the metal valued 
ing T St about £5 million, for which, subject to payment of 
ses that f terest, the company need not pay until the end of 1955. 
urchasts GBOn the other hand, the Government has secured from the 
cotton, f anadian compan ed : : he ° f 
pany a reduction in the contract price o 

i0d spiME cents a lb, about £6 a ton, as from July 1st, so that the 
rican SBBMinistry could reduce its present selling price in this 
acim cuntry of £161 to £155, and has secured from the company 
h - ye” Undertaking not to charge British importers more than 
ed ‘wae Ministry would have charged, which means that the 
eal dee Can be increased only if costs rise. 
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ne Premium Petrol and Fuel Tax 
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Act creat * NE not generally expected consequence of the higher 

level of taxation on motor spirit in this country has 
“0 to make the new premium grades of fuel a consider- 
bly better proposition for the motorist than if the tax 
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were lower. Whatever the increased mileage per gallon a 
motorist can obtain from the new fuels, it obviously looks 
better value for 3d. extra on petrol costing already 4s. 2d. a 
gallon than it would if the tax—and hence the total price— 
were less. Indeed, according to Mr A. L. King, of 
Shell-Mex and B.P., speaking to the Institute of Petroleum 
this week 
had the tax been od. per gallon or even 1s. 6d. per gallon, 
the cost-per-mile factor could not, in most cases, have been 
shown actually to be in favour of the premier grades, and 
the primary reasons for the purchase of the better products 
would have been superior performance, smoother acceler- 
ation, easier starting_and such features. 
With fuel tax at 2s. 6d. a gallon, the question of mileage 
has been the key factor for the car driver—and even more so 
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DELIVERIES OF PREMIUM GRADE MOTOR SPIRIT 
aera ee ee ene 
1952 


1938 [| 
Feb. | March 


April 










Dealers % % | o of 
Premium grades ....... 52-0 55-4 | 57-8 | 60-6 
Second grades......... 48-0 44-6 42-2 39-4 


Total deliveries to dealers | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 

Commercial consumers* 
Premium pgrades ....... 7-0 
Second grades......... 








Total deliveries to com- | 
mercial consumers... | 100-0 


100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
' 





* Direct sales only, ignoring dealers’ sales to commercial vehicles. 


for the commercial consumer, who watches the economics 
of vehicle operation more closely. So far this year, the 
purchases of premium grades of petrol have steadily 
exceeded the percentage that they bore to total sales of - 
motor spirit in prewar years, particularly the sales to com- 
mercial consumers (even when only direct commercial sales 
are measured). 

Mr King was not, naturally, putting this point forward 
as a justification of motor spirit taxation at its present 
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level, but as an anomaly arising from it. His paper, 
examining the effects of taxation upon demand for petroleum 
products in this country, included calculations of the way 
in which existing trends of petroleum consumption have 
from time to time been sharply modified by alterations in 
taxation here and in other countries, and touched upon the 
distorting effects that taxation of motor fuels has had upon 
tractor engine design in this country and upon the use of 
light hydrocarbon oils in industry. He instanced also a 
second recent example of the effects of the present rate of 
tax upon motor transport operation. Since roughly seven 
miles per gallon can be obtained from a diesel-engined road 
vehicle for four per gallon from a petrol engine, taxation 
has accelerated the switch towards diesels in large com- 
mercial vehicles—and more recently in the smaller types 
too. This lower fuel consumption has to be set against 
higher initial costs ; but the increase of taxation upon both 
“derv fuel” and motor spirit has greatly widened the 
range over which diesel operation becomes economic. 


Export Premiums in Steel 


HE cuts announced this week in the export prices of 

a few British steel products reflect the growing diffi- 

culty of obtaining export premiums in a-softening world 
market for steel. This development, as the Iron and Steel 
Corporation commented in its farewell report last week, 
has a direct and somewhat ominous bearing upon the 
future profitability of the British steel industry. But its 
effect upon steel prices mside Britain may not be so direct 


ANALYSIS OF STEEL PROFITS, PUBLICLY-OWNED 








COMPANIES, 1951 AND 1952 
Period 
Year ended 
ended Sept. 30, 
Sept. 30, 1951, 
1952 adjusted to 
annual rate 
On activities within the iron and steel | 
industry, both home and export sales 
being valued at UK coatrolled prices S73 | 


On activities outside the iron and steel 


NOE Soi onan cs th ces shoved 8-9 | 6-0 
From overseas establishments ........ 2-9 2-3 
Export premiums, i.e. excess of export 
prices over UK controlled prices... .. 18-9 12-5 
Profits on stocks arising from increases in 
selling prices during the year......... 6-7 8-3 
TQRAR PIE oi she ced scree eee 74-7 | 63-8 





as some Continental steel manufacturers and consumers 
have recently been arguing that it should be. 

All the European countries that export steel have gener- 
ally charged more for it overseas than at home whenever 
they have been able since the war. Over most of the period 
Britain has charged customers overseas rather less than its 
Continental competitors have charged, but because the 
home price in Britain has also been lower than home prices 
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on the Continent, Britain has generally obtained larger 
export premiums. These have also been more stabje 
because both the home and the export prices of British steq} 
products have been governed by a policy of fairly stabj, 
prices. Continental prices have fluctuated more widely ang 
more often in response to world demand. During the 
boom after the Korean war began, export prices of ste9| 
from Belgium and Luxemburg nearly trebled in a year. 
and they were already coming down again by the time lay 
year that British prices, moving up more slowly, had 
reached about twice the level of mid-1950. From tha 
time, Continental steel export prices continued to fall, until 
early this year, after a sharp drop in Belgian export prices, 
the Belgian, French and German producers in concer 
agreed to fix a level of export prices below which none 
of them would compete. British prices, more sedately, 
have followed downwards ; for certain products such 3 
tinplate and sheet, export premiums have disappeared o 
are disappearing. 


Realism and Steel Prices 


INCE the war steel prices inside most European countries 
have been controlled, and for the most part held low. 
Inevitably, export premiums have some bearing upon the 
settling of domestic steel prices, whether or not they are 
explicitly taken into account in pricing every product ; and 
this is true in Britain, though since 1949 home prices have 
formally been set to allow a reasonable margin from home 
production alone. On some products, particularly in the 
semi-finished and heavy ranges, British steel producers have 
been hard put to it to earn the permitted margin ; certain 
types of billets, for example, became not worth producing. 
The different levels of export premiums that could be 
earned, therefore, have a considerable effect on the profit- 
ability of different products—and different steelworks. 
During the year ended September 30, 1952, the publicly- 
owned companies as.a whole earned nearly {19 million 
from export premiums. But during the calendar year 1952 
Britain imported about 24 million tons of steel and scrap 
at prices averaging probably £20 a ton more than British 
prices. This imported steel was sold at home prices, which 
had to be raised to cover the loss on importing ; during 
most of last year the price of steel sold in Britain included 
a levy of some £3 am ingot ton for this purpose. Any 
“ subsidy ” from export premiums, therefore, was probably 
more than offset. Export premiums earned by other sted 
exporters, it may be nated, did not have to be set against 4 
loss on imported steel, so that their home prices may indeed 
have been subsidised to some extent. There are, of course, 
two elements in the cost of British steel from which home 
consumers do gain an exceptional benefit. One is the low 
controlled price of scrap in this country ; this, the British 
Iron and Steel Federation has calculated, would account foe 
less than £2 a ton of steel, which would still leave British 
home prices well below Continental. The other is the low 
price of British coal. Whatever the pricing policy adopted, 
this price must be counted as artificially cheap when the 
National Coal Board is in deficit after earning ¢xpot 
premiums on the coal it sells abroad—even though the 
board has to pay £144 million in interest in good years 
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... but theories are not sufficient. Realisation must depend upon the techniques 
of PRODUCTION. 


WROTE LEONARDO 


Today, men of ideas can call upon the immense store of engineering and 
production “know-how” of Plessey — whose main occupation is to apply tomorrow’s 
methods of quantity production to the day-to-day needs of the aircraft, electronic and 
light engineering industries. 


Managements in these industries are invited to call in Plessey to clear production 
bottlenecks. 





HEN IDEAS ARE TAKING SHAPE 


CALL IN Plessey 


ADIO - TELEVISION * ELECTRONICS - HYDRAULICS * MECHANICS + AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT 


HE PLESSEY GOMPANY LIMITED « ILFORD - ESSEX 


RP/PP.J. 








THE UNITED 


if 


COMPANIES Lt? 


THE LARGEST 
STEEL PRODUCERS IN THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


During the last years the United Steel company, 
by research and full-scale experiment, has 
introduced and sponsored many completely new 
products, improvements in existing products 


and opened up new markets. 


Amongst these are: Fortiweld, a new high- 
tensile weldable low-alloy steel; advanced 
techniques in the production of stainless steel ; 
develorments in precision cold-rolling of razor 
blade strip and clock springs formerly imported 
from abroad; for the structural engineer low 
alloy steels and castellated beams have conserved 


steel in building. 


Such developments and innovations, ranging 
from the heaviest products to the lightest, are 
typical of contributions made to every steel- 
consuming industry and are tangible: evidence 
that a basic industry such as the United Steel 
company is as live and progressive as any in 
the country. 


SOME FIGURES 


On a turnover of £67,000,000, the United Steel 
company has been spending almost three times as much 
on research and development as it pays in dividends. 


The 180 scientific workers engaged in the new Research 
& Development Department are additiona! to the 
research staffs at the individual producing units. 
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SAMUEL FOX & CO. LTD. 
STEEL PEECH & TOZER 
UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS 
WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY LIMITED 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LTD. 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
YORKSHIRE ENGINE CO. LTD. 
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THE COST 
OF DRYING THINGS 


Millions of tons of fuel are used in Britain 
every year in drying processes, many of which 
are inefficient and wasteful. 

When coal was cheap no one worried unduly, 
but today the cost of fuel used in drying is a 
serious expense item which tends to get buried 
in general overhead without receiving the close 
control given to economy of raw materials. 
Furthermore, many drying processes are as 
ineffective as they are extravagant. 

Eight years ago, we started a specialised service 
to the Metal Goods Industries by providing 
Gas Infra-Red Tunnels for drying paints and 
varnishes. Today our techniques have wide 
application as varied as those employed in fish 
curing and textiles. 

We are ever’looking for new drying problems 
to solve. Nearly every industry has one. Send 
yours to: 


























PARKINSON & COWAN GAS METERS 
(A DIVISION OF PARKINSON & COWAN LTD) 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT (E) 
Cottage Lane Works, City Road, London, E.C.1 
Telephone ; Clerkenwell 1655 
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sad. a steady burden that Continental coal industries may 
not have to bear. These two elements, rightly or wrongly, 
em likely to remain. Moreover, it is perhaps doubtful 
whether British prices for heavy steel fully cover adequate 
provision for the replacement of the country’s steel plant: 

that may equally be true for Continental steel industries. 
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One Way to Save Fuel 









we idea of an advisory service on fuel efficiency for 
industry, independent of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, was recommended by the Ridley Committee nine 
months ago. The Minister accepted it, believing moreover 
as the committee did not—that his own official fuel 
ficiency service should be brought to an end as the new 
body took over responsibility. A committee under Sir 
arry Pilkington, set up to consider what kind of organisa- 
jon would be needed, has now recommended that it should 
he a non-profit-making company limited by guarantee, 
ponsored by the British Productivity Council and assured 
fa regular income of at least {£500,000 a year over and 
we anything it may earn from providing advice or 
ervices. The Minister agrees, and the company is to be set 
p ; its basic income, for five years at least, is to be provided 
by annual grants of £250,000 a year from the National Coal 
Board, {100,000 from the British Electricity Authority and 
‘100,000 from the Gas Council. It is also to receive free 
f charge the testing equipment no longer required when 
e Ministry closes down. its own service. The company 
s designed to provide advisory services on a scale at least 
mparable with the Ministry services, with hopes of 

xpanding in the future. 

The Ridley Committee, it may be remembered, thought 

at this service should be financed from a levy on indus- 

ial coal sold, and most of the Pilkington Committee 

greed ; but they were told that “there are objections to 

his course.”.. Why the cost of providing this service to 

hdustry should be paid for by the taxpayer or the general - 
bnsumer of coal—the same man in another hat—rather than 

y industry is not explained. The cost is small, and the 

bint unimportant—unless it suggests that industry would 

ther not bother with the service than pay its full costs. 

owever, whether or not an enthusiastic demand for fuel 

vice exists, the company’s job will be to drum it up, and 

deserves good wishes in this task. Its formation coincides 
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with the easing of conditions for the Treasury loans for 
fuel-saving equipment, which so far industry has generally 
failed to take up. Both will face the same difficulry—that 
an industrialist with capital to spend today, considering the 
very small item that fuel costs constitute in most industries, 
can usually find productive capital equipment to offer a 
far better return on his investment. But then, both are 


part of the same larger policy—that of keeping coal artifici- 
ally cheap at the same time as rationing it and offering in- 
ducements or special financial assistance in order to induce 
consumers to use less of it. 


The Best Shells—or the Most? 


NSPECTION is a key factor in the production of ammuni- 
I tion ; the type and the degree of inspection employed, 
and the authorities that control the inspectors, have a con- 
siderable influence upon the rate of output, quite apart from 
the intended control of quality. Late last year, in studying 
the Royal Ordnance Factories, the Select Committee on 
Estimates was struck by the duplication that arises from the 
direct control of inspectors in certain ammunition factories 
by the service departments concerned. This week, one of 
the published departmental replies to the Select Com- 
mittee’s recommendations reveals that the Admiralty and 
the Ministry of Supply have set up a committee to consider 
steps to reduce this duplication and thus to avoid the 
unnecessary disturbance of factories’ production pro- 
grammes that it may involve. 

The same question of inspection occupies a prominent 
place in the productivity team report upon ammunition 
production in America that was published this week. This 
team, drawn largely from the Ministry of Supply and the 
ordnance factories, encountered some difficulties arising 
from the fact that before its departure nobody had decided 
quite what it was supposed to do ; but it has provided a very 
clear summary of the general organisation of ammuni- 
tion manufacture in the United States and detailed studies 
of certain arsenals and factories. In spite of the elaborate 
attention given in the American plants to planning for 
quality control, the team felt that 


in practice the quality of workmanship was often sc 
intimately associated with the rate of production that the 
quality of the end product might not meet the uniform 
standards of quality assurance at which we aim in the 
United Kingdom. 
The American rates of production in ammunition factories 
were generally higher, largely perhaps because the orders, 
many times higher than in Britain, justified a very much 
higher degree of mechanisation. Mcreover, ammunition 
in the United States seems on balance to be «icsigned with 
rather more consideration of the requirements for quantity 
production, as against user niceties, than ammunition in 
Britain. These observations of the team, it will be noted, 
are all of a piece, consistent with the rather different 
American and British approaches to rearmament and indeed 
to production in general. They do not, in the case of so 
highly expendable a product, suggest that on balance the 
British practice is necessarily the better, though a balance 
between production efficiency and quality in any item of 
war equipment is not an easy one to strike, 
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The Price of Zinc 


ITH business rather quiet of late the zinc market has 

had time to ponder the criticism that has been 
growing of the London Metal Exchange’s method of 
pricing zinc, which does not, so it is said, necessarily reflect 
the general supply and-demand for the metal. The metal 
exchange price is related to an ordinary commercial grade 
of zinc. About so per cent of the zinc used by industry— 
or by certain industries—is of this quality, while the other 
50 per cent is of a higher quality and used by other manu- 
facturers. Metal market quotations may give a fair current 
price for the quoted ordinary quality, but it does not follow 
that the supply and demand for the other higher qualities 
move in the same way ; yet the higher quality prices are 
fixed by adding an agreed premium to the quoted ordinary 
price. There may, at any one time, be a shortage of ordinary 
quality and an abundance of, say, electrolytic zinc, but 
because its price is tied to that of the ordinary quality it is 
dealt in at an unreasonably high price—or not sold at all. 
That is the burden of the argument. 

Because zinc, unlike certain other metals, cannot be 
bought in the lower grades and transformed into higher 
qualities simply on payment of a refining premium, the 
different brands are bought by different industries and, 
critics maintain, the different qualities should be quoted 
independently. The varying development of demand for 
different qualities of an industrial material is an inevitable 
consequence of technical change ; and markets that treat it 
as a single commodity run the risk of losing a sensitivity to 
the patchwork pattern of individual demand that is one of 
the traditional virtues of free dealings in commodities. 
Should the disproportion widen between the state of supply 
and demand for special qualities and the prices based on 
the commonest grades, pressure upon the market to segre- 
gate different qualities may come from the consumers as 
well as the producers of zinc. 


Exchange Control and Grain Dealings 


io Bank of England has this week circulated details of 
the exchange controk arrangements under which 
members of the grain trade will have to operate as they 
march towards their new-found freedom. A large measure 
of freedom has already been restored to this trade, for since 
May Ist last open individual licences have been granted for 
the import of wheat and flour, coarse grains and feeding 
stuffs. But the private grain merchant’s real opportunity— 
and real test—will come when the terminal markets in grain 
are re-opened and when Britain’s methbership of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement runs out and with it the rigidity 
characteristic of bulk government trading. 

The Bank’s notice lays down that dealings with buyers 
and sellers in any part of the world will be permitted only to 
persons and firms “having a continuing interest in the 
import and marketing of grain and recommended to the 
Bank of Engiand by the National Federation of Corn Trade 
Associations.” The broad understanding is that these elect 
will have complete freedom to buy grain in any country in 
the world, provided it is intended for consumption in the 
United Kingdom or any other part of the sterling area. But 
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exports and re-exports of grain from this country wil! stjjj 
have to go through the normal export licensing procedure « 
and although there will be some freedom to engage in third 
party trade—that is, to buy grain in one country and sell jt 
to another—this will be subject to the important reservation 
that grain of American, Canadian or other “ dollar” origin, 
may be resold outside the sterling area only against payment 
in US or Canadian dollars or in sterling from an American 
or Canadian account. The authorities are evidently deter. 
mined therefore that Britain cannot yet afford the very real 
step towards sterling convertibility that would resul: from 
any decision to allow European and other countries to buy 
their dollar wheat against ordinary sterling payments in 
London ; this determination must be influenced by the 
memory that when dollar-EPU arbitrage was restored for 
a short while last August, it was in grain that the bulk of 
the business was done. Nevertheless, the supremely im- 
portant fact remains that henceforth importers into Britain 
itself will be able to secure their wheat from the cheapest 
sources, irrespective of the currency in which payments have 
to be made. Moreover, the facilities for third party trading 
and arbitrage should prove considerable, despite the restric- 
tions regarding resales of dollar wheat. 


As in other commodity schemes operating in the United 
Kingdom, the participants will be called upon to make) 


monthly returns to the Bank of England. The usual pledge 
of secrecy will apply to these but the Bank will have the 
right to reveal the global figures to the responsible authority 
in each market and to make representations to them if an 
undesirably extended position appears to be developing. On 
all counts—commercial and payments—this new freedom 
for grain dealings can be regarded as the most important 
commodity freeing operation that has yet taken place in 
Britain. Its importance will become even greater when the 
terminal markets in grain are reopened. It has already been 
announced that non-residents will be allowed to operate in 
these markets and to receive payment of any differences that 
fall due in respect of their transactions. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Car production in May rose sharply to nearly 50,600 cars 
and 19,700 commercial vehicles, compared with 44,193 cats 
and 16,810 commercial vehicles in April. The output of 
cars was the highest monthly figure to be reached for nearly 


three years ; an important factor in the high rate 0! pro 


duction: achieved in May compared with earlier months 
must be the resumption of work at the Austin Motor Com- 
pany’s factory that was paralysed by a strike that lasted from 
mid-February to April. Exports are. also rising, but 
although the figure of neatly 31,000 cars exported is the 
highest for a year, it is well below the monthly figures that 
the industry was recording in 1951 and the beginning of 
1952. 
* 


In a table showing steel profits and capital on page 830 
of last week’s issue of The Economist the net income, after 
tax, of Dorman Long was wrongly shown as { 4,160,000. 
This figure should have been £2,244,000, and the profits 
ratio to the net assets of this company should be 9.! pe 
cent, not 16.9 per cent as given in the table. In the profit 
ranking of 25 major steel companies shown in this table, 
Dorman Long should rank eleventh, between Uancashire 
Steel and the Steel Company of Wales. 
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griTish CELANESE. 
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Although Mr 


G. H. Whigham, in his statement accom- 
panying the full accounts of British Celanese 
for the nine months to March 28th last, 
refuses to venture on a forecast of future 
earnings, he does suggest that the “ outlook 
for the immediate future is reassuring. To 
some extent he bases this judgment on - the 
general indication that stocks of textiles in 
the hands of the trade at all levels have been 
reduced materially and no longer represent 
, barrier between the manufacturer and the 
demand exercised by the public.” The 


British Celanese group has reduced the book 

value of its own stocks from £7,371,746 to 
| 5614,618. Mr Whigham finds further 
reasons for confidence in the current trends 
f sales and profits. In the nine months to 
! March 28th, profits were running at the same 
aie as in the previous twelve months, and 


ince then they have shown a. further im- 
© Bprovement. Indeed, in the last few months 
g of the financial period the group was unable 
i o meet in full the demand for acetate yarn. 
he main worries of the industry today seem 

o be not the level of demand but the con- 
d‘Biinuing rise in operating costs and the 
ve hortage of highly skilled labour. 

Even with these qualifications, Mr 
ge Mawhigham’s statement may serve to invigorate 
he he hopes of shareholders. For the nine 
ty onths to March 28th shareholders have 


) eceived an equity dividend of 12 per cent ; 












an Maphis is equivalent to a full year’s dividend 
Yo Mee’ 16 per cent and is thus a sizeable increase 
“al n the dividend of 11 per cent in the previous 
Nine 
ant Year months 
in to to 
Au June 28 Mar. 28, 
he Ms 3 1963 1953 
sell frading profit... ..i....sseceee *3,181.261 2,236,274 
Fotal income... ...s.s.sse¥d es 3,307,458 3,112,116 
‘in Depreciation 632.754 531,840 
sl Taxation 1,612,611 1,096,494 
a - SVG: .... 4. sok eee 933 622 744,852 
0 in ary idends 217,098 248.112 
Ordinary ds (per cent)... li 12 
Ret. ined | bsiiaries .....%. Dr 39.576 511 
Replacement reServe....seseeee 100.000 300,000 
eieral reserve..... ..... sees 400,000 
Added te ¥ forward .’.. . cis. 73,902 Dr 14,687 
insaidaled balance sheet :— 
Fined assets s depreciation .. 9,522,403 10,534,811 
Net current assets. ... sas use 13,763,264 13,729,213 
cars film Stocks 7,371,746 5,614,618 
Sead 4,253,729 2,372,294 
cars me Nererves nti aia 8 456.520 9,235,735 
ndinary capital | 5 aie 3,759,267 3,759,267 
to Ws. ordinary stock at 25s.xd yields £6 8s. per cent. 
arly * After writing about £900,00@ off stocks. 
pro-@apuncial year. Another heartening sign is 
oaths fae t the company’s funding certificates (issued 
‘al Pb make good the dividend arrears on the 
AM ond preference stocks) have at long last 
from paid off, 
but * 
; the A rs as YCE. As the recent success 
chat Me oe avilland issue proved, investors in 
py chetymaey are very willing to venture their 
ig > in financing the growth of the aircraft 
oo But, equally clearly, the need for 
r. pport has not yet entirely disappeared. 
Sema reflection of this, Rolls Royce is to 
» $30 gle authorised capital by £2 million 
ion ; i 
after — Its old authorised capital of 
500. B34 ae exhausted when an issue of 
1,000: ‘ pars shares (at 50s. each) was 
ONS Mend to ovember. The directors do not 
; . © Issue any part of this additional 
I pe tised capital at th 
li we fhe _at the moment, but cannot 
pr ital bei possibility of further permanent 





c. ing required in the future. 
fn eer S recent record of expanding 
Sales was continued in 1952— 


table, 
ashire 














“n trading profits rose from £2,210,943 to ~ 





| Company Notes 


£2,572,215—but this rise in profits must be 
read in conjunction with the need to finance 
extensive additions to fixed capital equipment 
and with the further growth of investment 
in working ‘capital. Only part of the pro- 
ceeds of last November's issue were incor- 


Years to Dec. 31, 


Consolidated earnings :— we oe 
Trading profit... .............. 2,210,943 2,572,215 
Total income... 2... ..... 2,587,983 2,933,266 
RPURMIID os a ae wins 6 so oa Bence 707,997 445,657 
Taxation 1,179,139 1,637,000 
Shei oh aaah REE ee ee 546,063 599,356 
Ordinary dividends ....... eke 241,500 300,500 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 15 15 
General reserve ; 5 125,000 109,073 
Added to growp carry forward. . 179,563 189,783 

Consolidated balance sheel :— 

Fixed assets, Jess depreciation .. 2,850,945 4,192,443 
Net current assets...... 4,050,895 5,576,005 
Stocks 4,276,059 5.984.789 
Cash icin tte ed ewke camer 801,057 509,067 
Bank overdraft................ 2 986,071 
Reserves. : a -.eee 2,994,447 4,320,897 
Ordinary and worker's capital... 3,066,666 4,000,000 


41 ordinary stock at 60s 7d. yields {5 per cent 
porated in the balance sheet drawn up at the 
end of last year, and the receipt of another 
30s. on each share at the. beginning of the 
current year will presumably have already 
wiped out the bank overdraft of £986,071 
that was then outstanding. Nevertheless, this 
overdraft and the fall of nearly £300,000 in 
cash balances are eloquent reminders of the 
current cost of growth, and the company’s 
task last. year cannot have been made any 
easier by the need to revise its plans for 
expansion to conform with the Government’s 
changes in the rearmament programme. | For- 
tunately for the group, the problem of 
redeploying resources in recent months has 
been made easier by off-shore purchases for 
Nato countries, by orders for marine gas- 
turbine engines for the American Navy, by 
the growth of the business in oil engines and 
by the general increase in demands from 
overseas customers. This year it should not 
therefore have any difficulty im repeating the 
dividend of 15 per cent. 


* 
METAL BOX. In the face of stiffer 
competition, rising costs and a rather 


unsteady demand, the Metal Box group last 
year adopted a deliberate policy of expanding 
production and accepting lower profit 
margins. The result, as was pointed out in 
these columns a fortnight ago, was that the 
value of the group’s sales rose from £36.4 
million to nearly £40.2 million, but that its 
rofits fell from £3.7 million to £3.3 million. 

he full accounts and balance sheet now 
show that stocks also fell, by some £200,000 
to £10,439,185—but thanks wholly to a fall 
of £400,000 in the stocks of overseas sub- 
sidiaries. Currently, the chairman, Sir Robert 
Barlow, reports that “the home trade demand 
is strong” and that many of the industries 
that were most affected by last year’s recession 
in trade are now pressing for delivery. Of 
export markets, Sir Robert says only that 
they “have begun to open up again.” But 
Sir Robert also reveals that the company has 
based its plans this year on what it can hope 
to sell and not, as in past years (when tinplate 
was short), on what it could produce; he adds 
that it is still too early to gauge the full 
effects upon demand of the removal of the 
restrictions on packaging. In these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the market 
appears to expect nothing more than the 
repetition of an ordinary dividend of 15 per 
cent ; at their current price of 56s. xd., the 
£1 ordinary stock units offer a yield of 5.35 
per cent. 








Price 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 


British Price, Net Gross 
Sle : ine — | Vield, Yield, 
Guaran : 24, | June 24, | June 24, 
feed Stocks | i005 | ages | > lose” |) toss 
é f s. da s. d. 
W ar Bonds 24%, "52-54 99# 99 8 0 18 8 ; li * 
Exchequer 24% 1955., 994) 998 1 7 8/212 6 
Exchequer 3°, 1960 1003 | 100H.112 1;3 6 5 
Ser. Funding 13% °53 998 99% 110 §!| 2 10 10 
Ser. Funding 17% °54.: 984 9# 15 21213 4 
Ser. Funding 3%, '55 100 | 100 | 1 6 6';2l1 9 
War Bonds 24% "54-56 99} 993 |.110 0/215 0! 
Funding 23% 52-57. .| 100 100 |} 110 0} 215 Ol 
Nat. Def. 3% '54-58..: 100§* 100H*)1 9 9/216 4/ 
War Loan 3% '55-59.| 1014 101} 1 911/217 8! 
Savings 3% ‘55-65 ...| 954) 95$)2 210/311 81 
Punding 25% '56-61..; 974 | 94 117 1/3 0 8! 
Funding 3% '59-69...| 90% 9042 8 6|317 9 
Funding 3% '66-68...| 93% 914% 2 6 7/314 91 
Funding 4% 60-90. i 25 5,4 2 Se 
) 4% '60-90....| 1004 mer 3 Tt 
Savings 3% 60-70 .... 898  894/2 9 31319 O/ 
Savings 24% °64-67 ..| 88 84284113212 Bi 
Vietory 4% ‘20-76 ...| 101 101g) 2 2°33), 319 Is 
Savings 3% "65-75 .. 86 %e 29 9°40~11 
Consols 4% (aft. 1957); 924 | 899% 2 8104 8 Tf 
Convs. 34% (aft. 1961)| 823 818}2 7 5:4 6 &f 
Treas 24° (aft. 1975)" 604 60412 6 014 4 OF 
Treas 3%, (aft. 1966).; 713| 71h 2.6 714 5 Of 
Treas. 3$°%% “77-80. 907) 9 28 41/4 2 O 
Redemption 3% 86-96, 80; 80} |} 2 8 6)'319 Ol 
WarLoan 34% aft 1952, 818) 81 '2 7714 6 8&f 
Consols 25% ..| 61A* 602" 2 5 6 4 2 Bf 
Br Elec 3%, 68-73 87H «6874, 210 0; 319 11 
Br. Elec. 3%, “74-77 864 86 29 2:319 53 
Br. Elec. 43% 74-70 | : of}2 6 5) 4 5. 3e 
44% 74-79 .| 100j 100] 112 6 514 5 31 
Br.Elec. 44% ‘A’ "74-7 piog i 2 © 7.4 5S Oe 
$%‘A'14-79| 100410084 3 § 71 § 8 OD 
Br. Elec. 34% °76-79 93 ' 93:2 7-514 1 OF 
Br. Trans. 3%, '78-88 80j*) 804° 210 0'4 1 W 
Br. Trans. 3% '68-73.| 87% 874) 210 0 | 319 11/ 
Br. Trans. 4% "72 e od, 2 T 14 5 8 
» 4% 2-77.: 978 7812 6 714 3 2! 
Br. Gas 5% "90-95 80} 804;'2 8 4'4 0 O 
Br. Gas 34% °69-71 95) 948 |} 2 6 6) 319 
Br. 1. & S. 38% 79-81) 91] | 914:2 7 814 INI) 
¢) Te earliest date. (f) Flat vield. (/) To latest date 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend. 
Last Two mn Price Price, Yield, 
Dividends yee ey June 17, Junme24, June 24, 
fa) (8) Ic 1953 | 1953 1953 
% . 
20 a@| 40 »/Angio-Am 10/-.| 54 5815 3 3 
5 2, 3 diAnglo-Iran {1 5% 6 5 16 8 
7a 12$6!Assoc. Elee. {1.! 73/9 73/9 5 8 8 
Vga 22} ‘|Assoc.P.Cem.{1/111/3 112/6 5 6 8 
335 6} 1 4|Bass £1 117/6* (117/6* | 7 6 5 
10 a 10 //Boots 5/-. .-+ 20/3 20/3 4189 
$4 ? \Brad. Dyers {1.' 26/6 26/6 7 10 11 
lle 12 (Br. Celanese 10/-| 24/6 25/-* | 6 8 Os 
1%} Br. MotorCp. 5/-- 6/3 6/3 | 8-6 5g 
ba ¥ o|Br. Oxygen f1 54/3 | 54/3 510 7 
36 5 a\Can. Pace: $25 $46 0 =| $474" (515 4 
Bal TolCoats{1.......| 43/~ | 42/- | 519 1 
5 @| 6 d\Courtaulds {1..' 39/6" | 39/-* 5 15 5 
16 ¢ 2¢a'Cunard {1....° 36/6 36/- 817 9 
15 bi 7$a\Distillers 4/- ...|. 16/6 16/6 5 9 1 
l7ge|  174c\Dunlop {1..... 46/3 | 46/3 734 
15 ¢ 15 Ford £1.......| 27/9 | 27/9 | 5 6 Ir 
15 | SfajGen. Elect. £1..| 40/7} | 40/7} 5 10 9p 
5 | 10 biGuest Keen {1.) 46, 47/- 6 7 8 
10 6} «67 ajGuinness 10/-..) 27/6* | 27/6" 6 3-8 
5$5| 6 -alHawker.Sid. £1: 37/6 i 40/6 $ 13:27 
5a, 8 djlmp..Chem. 41. 42/6 “/- (5 18.2 
l3pa| il, biimp. Tobacco £1) 52/6 52/6 7.212. 5e 
$2-6 c| © $1 ajInt: Nick. n-p..:} $70} | $713 6 9.9 
Mije}  \7gelJ"burg Con {1.| 53/9 §2/6 | 6 13°4 
5a WW eiLancs. Cotton {1} 41/3 44/- 616 4 
Tia, 10 d\Lon. Brick £1. .; 62/6 62/6 512 0 
1§ a) 35 b/Marks &Sp.A5/-| 53/6 55/- 411.1 
6ga' 11%b|Monsanto 5/-.. .| 20/6 20/6 |49 5 
6a) 14 dIP. & O, Def. £1.) 56/6 57/6 % 3.3 
1736} %$a!P. Johnson 10/-.) 30/= +/- 8 6 8 
+100 ¢/7105 nee, ‘A’ £1) 36k 35} § 7° 3 
175 6} 50 a\Rhokanafl....;~ 173 | 18} 12 8 3 
5 a 10 d)\Rolls Royce {1.| 60/- 60/74 419 9 
t5 a| 110 d/Shell” Reg. £1) 82/6 | 83/9 | 610 0 
845| Tha/Tube Invest £1) 56/- 56/- 5 7.2 
20 6| 2ga\Tur. Newall {1.| 51/- 51/6 | 417 lw 
§ aj 840/Unilever £1....| 48/1} | 47/9 | 513 1 
12jci AT}c\Union Castle £1) 23/- | 23/- | 6 10 5 
5a 5 b\Union Disc. {1:| 42/- | 42/- (415 3 
t4ha 16§0/Utd. Molass. 10/-| 27/9 | 27/9 |7 4 79 
Tha” 1240\U. Sua Betong £1) 35/- | 35/- 41 8 7 
24 a) 12$0)Vickers {1..... 48/- 48/- 6 § 0 
55 ci 20 a Woolworth S/- .| 54/- | 55 |'5 © 0 


%. (a) Int. (6) Fin. (ce) Div whole yr. 


months. 
doubled capital. 
20%. 

TOSS. 


‘ield basis 16%. * 


Yield basis 103% 
(m) Yield basis 12 
(p) Yield basis 114%. 
(7) Yield basis 74%. 


Ex div. 


(q) 


v 


(g) Div. 174% for 4 
(hk) On 


"0 


(a) Yield basis 15% 


(e) Yield basis 
ield basis 20-06% 


{s) 12% paid for $ months, 
T Free of tax. 
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| Stati: Dabs ces IN DEBT ({ THOUSAND) BANK OF ENGLAND RETURN es 
} RECEIPTS PAYMENTS 
} Statistical Summary | Nat. Savings. Certs . 400 | Treasury Bills ....... 78,022; 3S8UE DEPARTMENT 
eS 1 $4% Def. Bonds. 1,150 24% Det. Bonds ..... 540 JUN 
| 3% Exchequer Stk., + Def. Bonds . 1,295 | NE 24,4 —_— 
| “41960 99,950 hom. Annuities . 1,502 | Ri. 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS | Tax Reserve Certs.. 1,678 34% 1 ‘erm Annuities. 525 £ > 
Re ts | Ways and Means Other debt 56? | orn ee be teeathn Govt. b Ud 
: gar] aah z ithe ove ones A ee In Cireulati 230,50 Other “ue 
2 For the week ended June 20, 1953, total) Advances -.---.. poe: eeepc Ve MEL ie ee ot ae 
: ore — ury revenue was /42,884,000, against | —_——— mee Department 60,126,518 | Other s 
linary expenditure of £69,000,000 and issues | 141,733 85,116 ec 
to sinking funds £600,000. Thus, including | Serta ~ 
sin king fund allocations of £6,262,000 the | Og et Wee pa ee ~ Issue . 
eficit accrued since April 1, 19535, was) ———— Gols i ao 
j £144, 691,000 compared with a deficit of} Bul o 
000 f the correspondin riod of | a 0 
tl ee dacaien ial eae mS FLOATING DEBT (f mitiion) eer eer enna oe 7 
he previous cial yes | 1600,356,825 b 
ecresnebianateenniiaine Treasury Ways & Means | Total J 
a Bills Advances ~ 4 Floats bee 
FY } April 1, mt 1, ce ae Date ing acct 
a? | Esti 1952 ended | enclec i = 28 
mate, to to June | June | Tender | Tap Debt BANKING DEPARTMEN T 26, 
| 1953-54} June 71,| June 20 — L_.% i F 4 
1952 |" 1953 | 1952 | c a * 
Pot 52 i apital ....6.5 14,553,000 | Govt. Se of 
| £000 June 21 | 2,830-0/| 1504-1 ‘Sean Rest... ... ae 5,579,624 | Other Se twe 
caipte : Exc 1953 Public Depts. ‘ 54,299. 474 Discour id 
REVENUE Receipts Mhowand) | Mar. 21 | 2810-0 | 1,569-5 4,711:7 | “Public Accts* 9.834.201 iss acct 
; ol 4,406°6 nee HM, Treas. Seourities stat 
Special Acct. 44,465,273 2 
ORD. REVENUE | April 12 | 2,880-0| 1,585-3 |S 791-0 Other Depts... 344,832,219 I 
Income Tax 1782,250} 238,148 | 217,221) 20, 053 12,588; ., 18 | 2,950-0/ 1,542-3 4,791-0 Bankers..... 276,680,298 Noteés.. mo! 
Sur-tax 127,000} 20,100; 19,700] 1,300; 1400; ,, 25 2,990-0/ 1514-8 | 4,795-0 Other Acets... 68,151,926 | Coin..... ees 
Death Duties 160,000] 35,400) 41,300] 2,800; 3,400 | Smvhdaowaak a Ta 
Stamps 52,000] 11,200) 12,400} 400, 900|/ May 2 | 3,010-0) 1,478-8 | 4,745-4 417,264,317 the 
Pre ao lax & EPT 214,000 59,200; 37,500} 4,400 4, 500 | a 9 | 3,030-0 | 1462-3 | 4,734-4 a 
: Excess Profits Levy, 99,500] — ... 9,250 400) 16 | 5,050-0/ 1484-2 |4,770-2 I 
Special Contribu i » 25} 5,080-0; 1467-5 i S.7es-6 * Tachuding Exchequer, Savings Banks LTiSsi of } 
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tv-fourth annual general meeting 
Jd at the Great Hall, Winchester 
House, 100 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, 
on Th iy, July 16, 1953, at 12 noon. 


The following statement to stockholders 
by the rman, Mr G, H. Whigham, has 


The 


will be 






heen ted with the full report and 
accoun the nine months ended March 
28, 195 


The unts presented deal with a period 
onths only instead of the usual 
ths due to the change of the 
accounting date to Which I referred in my 
stateme! st year. : 
The net profit of the group for the nine 
months, belore taxation, of £1,841,346 is at 
diy equivalent to that earned in 


of nine 
twelve 


the pre year, 
Ther e been added to the net profit 
of (744,341, after tax, provisions from pre- 


no longer required of £804,689, 
160,938 is to be applied in the 
redemption of funding certifi- 
iddition of £643,751. 


reserve has been increased to 
ind reserve towards increased 
ement of property and plant to 
in increase in the aggregate of 
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: roviding for fixed dividends on 
3 prefere stocks, interest on and redemp- 
, ggg ion of funding certificates, dividends recom- 
7 mended, and after transfers to reserves, the 
9 carry forward of the group at {766,792 
v9 shows icrease of £35,666. 
7 You will see from the directors’ report 
a that future profits will be relieved of any 
3-3 charge for repayment of funding certificates. 
5-5 You may remember that in 1942 £1,700,000 
a of these certificates were issued to second 
5.8 preference stockholders in satisfaction of 
$3 arrears of fixed dividends on second prefer- 
: 6 ence Stock 
“a Under the conditions of issue the profits 
6.6 of cach financial period were subject to a 
deduction tor interest on the certificates and 
. pase the setting aside of a proportion of the 
.1 s0@MEPTOSts for redemption of the certificates in 
tiority to the payment of dividends on the 




















tdinary stock. As provision sufficient to 
— the whole of the outstanding certifi- 
ates has 














now been made, the position cf 
Ordinary stockholders in the future, in rela- 
Hon to distributable profits, will be substan- 
lally improved. It is very satisfactory to be 
ble to report this position after a period of 
‘t Over ten years, as this is a very much 
orter period than was visualised in 1942 
= the certificates were issued. It should 
So be appreciated’ that the whole of the 
1,700,000 and the net interest paid relevant 
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= has been provided out of profits 
ich have already been subject to taxation 
t very high rates. 

» for “Sas - 

° , Duting the nine months, £46,133 of 

{ deat ; benture 











sled stocks were purchased and can- 




















DIVIDENDS AND TAXATION 
In my Stat 
peat’s accour 











ement which accompanied last 
. 's, | referred to the recession in 
nd pastry during the last half of the year 
a June 28, 1952. At the annual general 
4 ies in'ormed you that business durin 

¥ © nee July to September, 1952, 
most, «8d that we had made a small 
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period and the net profit of British Celanese, 
Limited, of £744,341 (after tax) was practi- 
cally all earned during the six months ended 
March 28, 1953 ; over the whole period of 
nine months this profit represents earnings 
of approximately 16.5 per cent (actual) on 
the ordinary stock. On a pro rata basis this 
is equivalent to 22 per cent for 12 months. 


Earnings, so far as the current financial 
year has progressed, have further improved. 


As will be seen from the report, your 
board have recommended a dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 12 per cent (actual) for the 
nine months, which is equivalent to a rate 
of 16 per cent for twelve months. 


As regards the concessions proposed by 
the Chancellor in his recent budget, the 
reduction of 6d. in the £ in the income tax 
is of course welcome as a step in the right 
direction. Let us hope that it is only a 
beginning towards easing the heavy burden 
of taxation on industry. 


The reintroduction of initial allowances is 
also welcome, although the immediate taxa- 
tion benefit on these allowances can only 
really be considered as representing an 
interest-free loan. This loan will have to be 
repaid by reduction in wear and tear allow- 
ances in subsequent years unless of course 
the rate of tax should be materially reduced 
during the life of the plant or buildings in 
question, 


This company has not so far been subject 
to excess profits levy, but we welcome its 
abolition in view of the benefit to industry 
in general. 


Much has been said in the press and in 
the House of Commons regarding purchase 
tax on textiles and, while we appreciate the 
Chancellor’s difficulties, we cannot but be 
disappointed that he has found himself 
unable to make further adjustments in this 
tax, and we hope that next year will see the 
complete removal of purchase tax on British 
manufactured rayon goods, 


TRADING 


The demand for our acetate yarn during 
the latter part of the trading period has-been 
in excess of our ability to supply, despite the 
steady increase in output as new labour has 
been trained and become efficient. The 
monthly rate of turnover in the home market 
during the last six months of the financial 
period under review shows considerable 
improvement over the comparable months 
of the previous year. 


The company’s export turnover during the 
whole period under review was about the 
same in total as in the corresponding period 
of the previous financial year but the last six 
months show a sharp improvement. A much 
higher proportion than previously was con- 
tributed by shipments of yarn and a lower 
proportion by the shipments of fabrics. In 
general, yarn exports enjoy freer access 10 
Overseas markets than do fabrics, since many 
countries which hitherto imported fabrics 
are now seeking to weave and knit them. 


The export market is always subject to 
keen competition, but the sudden imposition 
of import bans or high tariffs and other 
obstructions to trade makes it impossible to 
conduct export business on a normal basis. 


RAW MATERIALS AND STOCKS 


Raw materials during the period under 
review were in good supply and prices have 


been falling, but other important factors in 
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production costs, such as labour, fuel, power 
and freight, have continued to rise. Our 
cellulose and other stocks are at a satisfactory 
volume and valuation. 


PLANT EXPANSION AND MODERNISATION 


Although the execution of our plans for 
plant expansion and modernisation was 
slowed down somewhat during the recent 
textile recession, substantial progress has 
been made in this respect and further expen- 
diture has since been approved. 


At Wrexham, building construction is pro- 
ceeding and plant is being ordered. 


The factories at Wigan, Jarrow and Blyth 
are again operating satisfactorily. 


RIVER POLLUTION 


Much work has been devoted to the 
problem of complying with the order made 
against us in the pollution action last year. 
It was never anticipated, and the court was so 
informed, that the period of two years fc- 
which the injunction was suspended would be 
sufficient to enable us or our co-defendants 
to provide a remedy against the complaints. 
Much research work has, however, been done 
and a good deal of progress has been made. 


Cooling units are in course of construction 
which, when they come into operation early 
next year, should remove the complaint of 
overheating the river: We have also been 
able to reduce our trade waste pollution figuré 
by something like 35 per cent. 


I have previously indicated that the prob- 
lem of full compliance with the injunction 
is a difficult one which will necessitate the 
construction of extensive and expensive new 
works. Further research is necessary before 
the best methods of treatment of the waste 
can be established. We have been advised, 
however, by our consultants that the most 
efficient method of dealing with it is most 
probably by treatment in combination with 
domestic sewage. We have accordingly con- 
tinued negotiations with Derby Corporation 
and with the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government with a view to arranging for the 
treatment of our waste by the corporation in 
their own sewage works. The corporation 
have pointed out their difficulties in this 
matter which arise because they are them- 
selves under injunction against polluting the 
river and so have their own urgent problems. 
I am able to report that a good deal of ex- 
perimental work has, however, been carried 
out by the company and the corporation in 
collaboration,. and discussions have taken 
place between the advisers of the two bodies 
whereby it is hoped that the negotiations will 
result in a mutually satisfactory solution. 


It will be impossible to put the matter 
wholly right before the expiration of the 
period of suspension next April, and it will 
be necessary for us to apply for a further 
suspension. We expect, however, to be able 
to show a real improvement by that time and, 
meanwhile, every effort is being made to cope 
with the problem. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Your board is well satisfied with the pro- 
gress arising from research. The very nature 
of research, however, precludes my being 
explicit on the specific lines being followed, 
but I may say that the maintenance of our 
commercial position is in no small measure 
due not only to the day to day application of 
developments arising out of research but also 
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from time to time to major developments 
attributable to it. Because of our awareness 
of the expected outcome of our researches 
you may be assured that a close watch is kept 
upon the probable trend of our future activi- 
ties when planning modifications and exten- 
sions of plant and buildings so that these 
preserve the maximum interchangeability of 
productive use. 

The position with regard to personnel for 
the rapid technological development of new 
processes is not, however, so satisfactory. 
This is mainly due to the fact that as a nation 
we have by comparison with other industrial 
countries so far neglected to afford adequate 
educational facilities for training in the 
practical technologies other than engineering. 
In these circumstances, the company there- 
fore has itself to take active steps to provide 
the facilities for technical training to suitable 
scientifically qualified staff. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


Under the constantly changing world con- 
ditions, there are many unknown and unpre- 
dictable factors, and it would be imprudent 
for me to venture an estimate of future earn- 
ings, but | may say that the outlook for the 
immediate future is reassuring. The general 
indication is that stocks of textiles in the 
hands of the trade at all levels have been 
reduced materially and no longer represent 
a barrier between the manufacturer and the 
demand exercised by the public. 


Acetate yaros maintain their prominent 
position in the textile industry.. More new 
man-made fibres will undoubtedly emerge 
from the research stage into the commercial 
stage as the years go by. Each of them may 
have certain special qualities which in many 
cases can be most usefully absorbed in the 
making of mixture fabrics in which, no doubt, 
acetate will be very largely used. In this 
connection your company is spending con- 
siderable sums on research in order that it 
may keep abreast of the times. 


A feature of our industry is the stability in 
price both of rayon yarn and staple compared 
with natural fibres and this must have been 
of immeasurable value to all sections of the 
textile industry, particularly during the recent 
difficult period. This stability we hope will 
continue, bearing in mind that the cost of 
certain elements, such as raw materials and 
wages, is outside our control. 


The element of wages in our costs can be 
decisive as to whether we remain competitive 
or not, and I look to the good sense of the 
workers and their representatives in this 
matter. Any increase in wages must be 
coupled with increased productivity if we are 
to remain competitive. 


PERSONNEL 


You will see from the directors’ report that, 
during the year under review, Mr G. 
Spilman was appointed vice-chairman and 
Mr W. A. Dickie and Mr C. H. Colton 
assistant managing directors. 


Mr Spilman has served the company from 
its very early days and has been a member 
of the board of directors since 1927 and a 
managing director since 1945. His knowledge 
and long experience of the company’s busi- 
ness and of the rayon industry as a whole 
make him eminently suitable to hold the office 
of vice-chairman. 


Mr Dickie and Mr Colton have both served 
the company for many years, Mr Dickie 
mainly on the technical and development side 
and Mr Colton on the sales side. They have 
both been members of the board of directors 
since 1945. 


Mr W. H. Poxon has relinquished his 
duties as secretary of the company, which 
position he has held for over 25 years. He 
has been a member of the board of directors 
since 1945, and he will continue to act as 
director concerned chiefly with finance ; his 
long experience of the secretarial, legal and 


financial matters of the company will con- 
tinue to be of great benefit to the company. 


I am glad to say that a large proportion 
of the skilled and valued workers of long- 
standing, whose services we were compelled 
to lose on account of the trade recession, have 
gradually returned to employment with us. 


Since my statement last year, the improve- 
ment in trading conditions has called for great 
efforts not only by our factory operatives but 
also by the whole staff of the company owing 
to the increased demands on their services, 
and they have responded with the most com- 
mendable energy ; and I take this opportunity 
of thanking all employees for their loyalty 
and hard work. We are still in need of addi- 
tional well-qualified technical staff, and con- 
tacts to this end have been made with the 
principal universities and technical colleges 
in this country. 

The company is completing a large new 
sports field at Spondon where a variety of 
sporting activities can be carried on. It is 
hoped that these activities will further cement 
the excellent spirit of comradeship existing 
amongst our operatives and staff. 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS 
COMPANY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE 
POSITION OF FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


MR ROBERT WALKER ON 
MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS 


The sixtieth ordinary general meeting of 
The Cape Asbestos Company, Limited, was 
held on June 24th, in London, Mr Robert 
Walker, MBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Your company was incorporated on Dec- 
ember 28, 1893, and this year we therefore 
celebrate our diamond jubilee. The initial 
issued capital was £45,000 and the assets then 
acquired were asbestos-bearing properties in 
South Africa and a factory at Turin. From 
this modest beginning we have grown in 
stature. Our capital and reserves today 
amount to £4,634,111. 


The trading profit of the group “at 
£1,407,058 just exceeds the 1951 total of 
£1,381,659. 


The net profit of the parent company 
alone ‘is down at £506,645 compared with 
£528,327. In explanation, I may say that 
we earned a smaller margin of profit on 
trading in the home market as a result of 
continuing increases in wages, and in over- 
head expenses such, in particular, as fuel.and 
power. In the latter part of the year, also, 
there was a falling off in the volume of 
business, resulting, of course, in keener com- 
petition. But, as I have said on more than 
one occasion, we welcome competition. Our 
products sell because we make them, so far 
as is in our power, the highest quality goods 
obtainable in the trade, and I know this 
policy will sustain us in the future as it has 
done in the past. Our overseas interests, on 
the other hand, provided us with greater 
income, which went a considerable way to 
pene fer the shortfall in profit at 

ome. 


The year’s profit, together with £141,171 
brought forward from 1951, leaves available 
for disposal the sum of £647,816, out of 
which it is necessary to provide £283,213 for 
taxation. Of this £57,000 is for profits tax 
£181,213 goes in income tax, and £45,006 
is provided for excess profits levy. 


Your directors recommend that £75,000 
should be placed to general reserve a that 
a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 
20 per cent be declared, making with the 
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interim of 5 per cent a total of 25 per cen 
for the year, compared with 22) p-«; cent 
last year, The payment of this divideng 
together with the preference  dividenq’ 
requires £141,277, and leaves £148,326 to be 
carried forward. 


The consolidated balance sheet sows a 
further accretion of strength. Current assets 
are up at £3,778,721 compared with 
£3,385,739 last year and in spite of ay 


increase of over £200,000 in the value of 
stocks and stores, I am particularly ¢! 1d tha 
we are able to disclose a healthy liqu:d posi. 
tion, cash and realisable securities 5) Wing 
a total of £1,277,784. Current liabilities g 
£1,336,735 continue to remain. wel! below 
current assets. Revenue reserves, in luding 
undistributed profits, amount to £2,332,56] 
compared with £1,969,673 last year. 


FACTORIES 


This has been a difficult year for our estab. 
lished factories. Our Barking factory, the 
mainstay at home, has in the circumstances, 
done well and the Acre Mill factory has 
weathered a trying period of reconstruction 
with far less disturbance to production than 
might have been expected. The results of 
Uxbridge board factory have shown an im- 
provement and the sales division is to b 
complimented for their efforts. The Kent- 
mere works have had a year of full produc. 
tion with gratifying results, 


SUBSIDIARIES 


Mining operations in South Africa have 
again brought results which are a most satis- 
fying harvest from the policy of reinvestment 
and expansion which your board has pursued 
at a cost of over £1 million in the past three 
years, 


We cannot, however, regard the South 
African. scene with complacency. The 
pressure from consumers for increased pro- 
duction has left us little time to devote 
methods of improved treatment of the tbre. 
Buyers of crude asbestos are more critical in 
their demands, and every effort is being 
made to improve production methods and 
the quality of the milled fibre. 


Cape Asbestos Insulations (Pty.), Limited, 
has had a satisfactory year. 

Capamianto, S.p.A., has had a good year’ 
volume of trading. 

The Uxbridge Flint Brick Company, 
Limited, has had another successful year, and 
production is now very near the maximum 
of which the present installation is capable, 
while the Weaver Manufacturing and Engin- 
eering Company, Limited, has broken al 
previous records. 


DEVELOPMENT 


I will now refer to two new major devel- 
opments which have taken place since I las 
addressed you. 


Firstly, a new subsidiary called Marini, 
Limited, has been formed jointly with the 
Johns-Manville Corporation to manufactufe 
in the United Kingdom an incombustible 
board mainly for marine use, The past yeat 
has been spent equipping a large ‘actoty 
acquired in Glasgow, with the costly 
heavy machinery necessary to make 
unique board. — 

A second venture, more recent still, is the 
purchase of a site at Stirling for the purpo* 
of manufacturing a form of insulation pre 
duced from inorganic fibres made {rom roa 
and clay found in Scotland. 


This is marketed under the resistered 
name of Rocksil and will be distributed bY 
our old friends William Kenyon and Sons, 
Limited, of Dukinfield. All the necessafy 
formalities have been completed and © 
erection of buildings and machinery is bead 
urgently pressed forward. 


The report was adopted. 


this 
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SPILLERS, LIMITED 


idend, y 
dend FURTHER IMPROVEMENT IN RESULTS 
to be 
WS PROPOSED DECONTROL WELCOMED 
ASSety 
With 
of an MR WILFRED D. VERNON’S STATEMENT 
Lue Qf 
d that 
Posi- The sixty-sixth annual general Meeting ‘of presier than last year. The relief afforded But while the Principle of decontrol jis 
wing Spillers, Limited, was held on June 19th at y the small reduction in the rates of income welcome, much still remains to be settled 
eS at the Great Eastern Hotel, London, EC, Mr tax and Profits tax has been largely offset by before the transition can be effected with any 
delow Wilfred D. Vernon, chairman of the com- the Charge for the excess Profits levy. Never. Teasonable smoothness Or equity to the trad- 
uding pany, presiding. theless it js Satisfactory ‘that in this year’s ing interests concerned. Since these matters 
32,56] ’ cretary (Mr Cyril Harvey, FCIS) Budget the Governmen: have recognised the are at present the subject of negotiation with 
The — ar of the auditors need to ma € a start in lightening the burden the Government I do ACi Propose to review 
read the rem : 2 of taxation on industry to enable it to increase them here Nevertheless, I feel it right to 
The following is the chairman’s statement its Savings for the Carrying out of modernisa- touch upon what js Perhaps the principal 
estab. which had been circulated with the oS tion and development upon which so much Problem from the standpoint of the milling 
y, the and accounts for the i i January 3 » depends industry, namely, the transfer from the 
Ances, 1953, and was taken as rea B Your directors are very sensible of the Government to the millers of the risk 
y has I am most grateful to the directors for the facts that the development of this Company’s ‘volved in the car tying of stocks. 
Action confidence which they have shown in me by 5 Tations has m made possible by the 
than electing me as chairman of the board. It is Ploughing back of Profits over a long period THE MAIN PROBLEM 
Its of a privilege to hold this office, and I can assure and that the Present level of distribution 
1 iM: Bethe stockholders that I shall do all in MY represents Only about 4 per cent gross on = To take wheat alone, its price is now about 
10 be BiB power to further the interests of the company. the total capital and surplus applicable to Six times that at 
2: The directors in their report have the stockholders 
oduc- 














Mr Arthur Whittaker. 


a personal tribute as I have 


have wih Mr Whittaker for the 


Satis- 
ment 
sued 
three 


major part 
of character enabled him to 


ompany, and he played a 


expressed their high operate of - work 

for the company by my pre ecessor 
oy I should like to add 
worked closely 


my business career. His ability and strength 


rise from the 
most junior to the most senior Office in the 


most important 


of the parent company. We 
Tecognise, too, that the distribution to the 
equity stockholders should reflect the develop- 

UsINess to such extent as the 
results and Prudent policy allow. But while 
the trading results for the early months of 
the current that last year’s 


: cen at least maintained,  sitioned the ind 
¢ major consideration js the Government’s 


subject to any fall 
decline, : i 
of 


of war and have effectively carried the risk on 
eciared policy to decontro] cereals and feed- stocks since that time. No Part of this benefit 
part in building up the business to its Present ing stuffs during the Course of this year. This has been received by the industry. Moreover, 
level, His wise counsel and leadership have involves a number of factors the effect of since the margin of profit on flour has, under 
outh en of great value to his colleagues and we which cannot be assessed at Present and the control arrangements, been virtually 
The me sure that the stockholders will join with accordingly, although I look to the future frozen for most of the interveni 
ap us in wishing him a long and happy Tetire- with confidence, we consider that for the 
et ; 
ibre. mement, 


al in 





ume being it jis NEcessary to conserve our 
resources until there has 


two years, there has 
m experience of been NO opportunity to build up from that 
working under the new conditions. source adequate reserves against future stock 
- NEW EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS ann 
an 
lias * B I am sure that it is right in the National 
7 We welcome ‘0 the board two new ee GOVERNMENT'S TROPOSALS a interest that the buying of grain should be 
ited, Hitive directors in Mr R. A. Twomey and DECONTROL dertaken by tradonn®: terests. It is als, 
Mr C. Pp. Rishworth. | Both have a wide : un << en k sie ‘inh c = nf einak 
ars ME*PCTInce of the company’s business and The Government's Proposals for decontro] true t a fiSK taking is iad in ixee cho al 4 
“i previously occupied senior managerial posts are far reaching in their effect. Summarised prise. U nder normal con ations we sho 
Our service —Mgr Twomey as general very briefly they are designed— ave no eee iN accepting = ae 
OY Menger in the North East area, and Mr (i) to enable the buying of wheat and po. ache eee an este, a rt cada 
and 1shworth as Manager of the Central Techni- course grains to be undertaken by trading y fourteen ears would have reflected the 
ble nf Prtment, tin tmly commend. the interests in place of the Ministry of Food ; inflationary conditicns of that period and we 
ine wdtholin = = spyinoett te the Gi) to afford freedom of grist to flour should also have been able to adapt and 
al It is with great pleasure that we congratu muillers oar en Pau ao 
n 2 a : or the minimising of the ri 
ale Mr Humphrey, Vernon, one of the joint iii) to ore “A, ae edi a a the conditions —_ far from normal and it is 
aging directors, upon his nomination by Price control over flour an Rhee d, clear that it would be unreasonable for the 
t Council of the National Association of (iv) to permit the manufacture of short- industry to have to take over the risk at the 
ck BBBritish and Irish Millers as their next presi- extraction—that is, white—flour Subject to peak level of a market which has shown a 
ast Bien, We wish him every success in his its conforming with Certain nutritional stan- ramatic rise over the Period of control with- 
enure of that important and exacting office. dards, and out some measure of Protection against a 
BE Two new area general managers have been (v) to provide for the manufacture of such future fall, 
he Ppointed. Mr Hugh Potter has succeeded uantity of longer extraction flour as public 
ie Twomey in the North East Area and Pam may require. Bread made wholly WORKING CAPITAL NEEDS 
Qe P.W er has succeeded Mr W. H. from this flour would continue to be subsi- 
a ark in the North West Area. Mr Clark dised ; other bread would not. 
, S Tetired after 46 years valuable service 





Wery from his r 





ecent illness. 






THE YEAR’s RESULTS 


not make any detailed comments 
accounts 


since this has been done in 
€port, glad, however, 
improve- 
~ Profit after making 
NOlescen POVision for Preciation and 
ih nce being £2,256,000 as compared 
Ration “abe” iM the previous year. But 
sft 1, 2S80rbs £1,520,000 so that the net 
“allable of £736,009 is only £106,000 





I need 


























It is appropriate that I should remark 
upon the working capital needed in the busi- 
ness. Although the risk of fluctuation in 
the value of stocks has lain with the Govern- 
ment during control, we have nevertheless 
had to find the capital required to carry 
working stocks of raw Materials and finished 
Products. The amount required for this 
Purpose and for the financing of debtors has 

- Steadily risen as the Government have 
advanced prices to take account of the 
increasing costs of raw materials and pro- 
duction, and this has led to a reduction in 
our liquid balances. 


The last increase in 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLE WELCOMED 


We welcome the underlying Principle of 
this policy which would restore a very large 
edom of commercial 


the uct which they wish to buy. 
io. years the milling industry has 

compelled to work under the tightest 
form of restriction—technically, commer- 
cially and financially. There 
tually no incentive to enterprise or initiative 


Prices took place after 
and the return has been inadequate in rela- 


January 31, 1953, and its on on the i 
i i i i ital required is not, ore, reflecte 
cuplorel eee Teena we eae in the lens sheet at that date. Some 
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further adjustment of prices may still be 
necessary to bring these to a true com- 
mercial level. It is too early to make any 
accurate forecast of the additional amount 
which may be required, but we are reason- 
ably satisfied that we shall not have to obtain 
any further permanent capital for this 
purpose. 


BOARD’S CONFIDENCE 


After such a lengthy period of rigid 
control a reversion to full commercial opera- 
tion on the milling side is bound to present 
a number of problems. I am convinced, 
however, that the managemeny throughout 
the organisation will face these with all the 
effort and ingenuity necessary. We have 
continued our policy of keeping all our mills 
and factories in the highest state of efficiency 
and capable of producing products of the 
finest quality. This will enable us when 
control is lifted to enter the field of competi- 
tion with confidence. Considerable progress 
has been made during the year in replacing 
capacity destroyed during the war, particu- 
larly in London and Hull. The recently 
rebuilt Millennium Mills at Victoria Dock, 
London, came into operation in January. 
Every modern device has been incorporated 
into this mill which, in our opinion, is the 
most up-to-date milling plant in_ the 
world. At Hull substantial progress towards 
the completion of the new mill has been 
made and we hope that it will come into 
production before the end of the summer. 


The conservation of resources over many 
years has enabled us up tll now to finance 
internally the . requirements for increased 
working capital and those of the capital pro- 
gramme of modernisation and development. 
It is true that this has not yet produced an 
adequate return, but I hope that under freer 
conditions it will begin to bear fruit. The 
real anxiety is that to which I have referred 
concerning an equitable arrangement for 
protection against any heavy loss on 
the taking over of the Government’s risk on 
stocks. 


STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


On your behalf, and that of the board, I 
should like to convey to the management, 
staff and workpeople of the parent and 
subsidiary companies how much we appre- 
ciate the efforts which they have made during 
the past year and their contribution to its 
results. I know that we can count on their 
wholehearted co-operation in meeting the 
transitional difficulties which lie ahead. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
a final dividend on the ordinary stock of 
74 per cent, less income tax, making 10 per 
cent for the year, was approved. 


The retiring directors, Sir Archibald F. 
Forbes, Mr Humphrey B. Vernon, MC, Mr 
C. Paslew Rishworth and Mr Richard A. 
Twomey, were re-elected. In connection 
with the re-election of Sir Archibald Forbes 
the chairman made reference to his appoint- 
ment as chairman of the Iron and Steel 
Board, which took place after the printing 
of the report and accounts. Sir Archibald’s 
decision to accept that position had followed 
close consultation with his colleagues on the 
board, who were unanimous in their con- 
currence that he should do so. Sir Archi- 
bald’s expert advice and assistance which 
his colleagues valued so highly would remain 
available. 


The remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Impey Cudworth and Co, and Messrs 
Deloitte Plender Griffiths and Co., was fixed. 

A special resolution was passed altering 
the articles of association with regard to the 
signing of stock certificates. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, directors, staff 
and employees throughout the organisation. 


The annual general meeting of the Suez 
Canal Company was held on June 9th in 
Paris. 

M. Francois Charles-Roux, the president, 
in the course of his speech, said: The finan- 
cial year 1952 has not belied the favourable 
forecasts I made at your last annual general 
meeting. Your company’s receipts for 1952 
rose by a round figure of 720 million francs, 
and as expenses increased by 726 million 
francs—and this came as no surprise to us— 
the available profit comes out at approximately 
the same as for 1951. This is a figure which 
certainly gives no grounds for dissatisfaction. 


It seemed to us that the close’ similarity- 


between financial results called for similar 
proposals for distribution as regards both 
dividend and .allotment to extraordinary 
reserve. 


The information which has been given to 
you regarding the volume and composition 
of the traffic contains nothing to weaken con- 
fidence in the future, much the contrary, 
provided that peace, on which naturally the 
economic future of the world depends, is 
maintained, 

It is no part of the annual report to predict 
the results of the current year, of which 
scarcely more than five months have elapsed, 
but the results of these five months show a 
slight increase im receipts. 


Your company, being responsible for an 
international public service of primary im- 
portance, owes it to those who make use of 
that service to place at their disposal a water- 
way kept in perfect condition, constantly 
adapted to the latest requirements of shipping 
and to developments in shipbuilding ; pro- 
vided with up-to-date and perfected equip- 
ment and, lastly, affording speedy and regular 
passage under the best possible conditions. 


These are the reasons why you do not find 
your company putting forward the plea of 
advancing years to avoid embarking on neces- 
sary works, or making useful purchases, or 
facing financial sacrifices to maintain its per- 
sonnel on the high standard of efficiency 
which has always proved its worth. 


Your company is rewarded by the con- 
fi. nce placed in it by shipowners and the 
high reputation it enjoys amongst them. A 
confidence and reputation in which your - 
pany quite rightly sees the most valuable 
component of its strength. You will certainly 
approve that your company should persevere 
along this path where its conscientiousness 
and competence have met with general 
appreciation. 


Another guiding principle of the poli 
traditionally pursued by your Coiaaedy ie vd 
be useful and of service to Egypt. It is, I 
believe, to the services rendered by your 
company to Egypt that the lasting nature of 
its trustful relations with the Egyptian 
Government is due. A long tradition, older 
even that the opening of the Canal to ship- 
ping, carries these relations over, so to speak 
at the close of every reign and government. 
We were given a further proof of this con- 
tinuation of good relations after General 
Neguib came into power and at the dawn of 
the far-reaching revolution embarked. on 
under his leadership. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


The following are extracts from the direc- 
tors report: The disturbing events which 
took place in the Isthmus of Suez during the 
winter of 1951-52 and which at times could 
not but cause serious interference with the 
smooth working of the Canal, did not last 
more than a few months, so that the Canal 
services and the living conditions of the staff 
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_ SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 
TRADITIONAL POLICY OF INTERNATIONAL USEFULNESS 


returned to normal from the first 


the year under review. Bes 
The year 1952 has been marked further 
progress in traffic both of ship. ind 
cargoes. 
The former, with 12,168 transits (1d 4 ne 
aggregate of 86,137,000 tons, shows a 


increase of 7.2 per cent as comp: ¢d with 
the previous year. Approximate!) 90 pe 
cent of this increase is accounted for by 
tanker traffic. Cargo traffic reveals a ney 
record figure of 83,448,000 tons weight, ag 
advance of 8.7 per cent over 1951 South 
bound cargo traffic, reaching 22 million tons 
accounts for two-thirds of the overall 
improvement, with an increase of 4.581,009 
tons, due almost entirely to the new south. 
ward. flow of petroleum. 


Northbound cargo traffic reached a new 
record figure of 61,447,000 tons, showing a 
increase of 3.6 per cent. This progress jg 
duc entirely to shipments of petroleum 
whilst the traffic in other commodities 
sluggish throughout the first nine months, 
shows a drop of 5.7 per cent as compared 
with 1951, 


Total receipts in 1952 amounted » 
28,379,481,562 francs, an: increase ¢ 
745,857,756 francs, while expenditure, g 
13,542,892,209 francs, rose by 726,438,490) 
francs. After ucting interest on an 
redemption of capital, and expenditure ig 
respect of past financial periods, the surplu 
comes out at 13,651,097,228 francs. Transt 
receipts have improved by 2 per cent in spite 
of the reduction in dues which becam 
effective on September 15, 1951. 


Social charges have been reduced § 
1,196,763,868 francs, or 26 per cent {rom ont 
year to the other. 


Working expenses increased by 
1,925,497,886 francs, that is to say 23 pet 
cent. 


Interest on and redemption of share capit 
which amounted to 1,152,620,69! franc 
shows scarcely any change from one year i 
the other. 


To the surplus of 13,651,097,228 francs i 
to be added 81,248,647 francs brought for 
ward from the previous year so that the totil 
sum, on the distribution of which you w 
have to i amounts to 13,732,345,8 
francs. 


We — that the fellowing amounts ® 
deducted from this sum for the endowment 
of the various reserve funds: depreciati 
and renewal of plant 1,200 million francs, 

increase of 300 million francs on last yea 
in view of the important purchases in pr 
a depreciation of buildings 1(0 milliod 
francs as against 300 million last year. 


We propose the allotment of a sum of 8 

illion francs to the insurance and ot 
tingency fund and finally, as last year, 2 
million francs to extraordinary reserve, ¥™ 
ee total reserves not having 
r in the opinion of your board, 2 lev 
in keeping with the magnitude of ‘ts tram 
actions. 

After these various allotments, a sum" 
Frs, 10,232,345,875 will remain available. 


The distribution proposed to you amoult 

ing to Frs. 10,140,845,070 would leave. 
ce of Frs. 91,500,805 which we 4% 

invite you to carry forward. ; 
The proposed distribution would © 
spond to a gross dividend of Frs. 9,000, 

which will be added, in the case of Ph 

shares, Statutory interest for © 


es, the 
amounting to Frs. 1,429. ; 
The full report, in French, wil! be sem” 
application to the company at 6, Bishopss" 
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STEEL BROTHERS AND COMPANY 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


/ MR Jj. K. MICHIE REVIEWS WORLD-WIDE 


e sixty-second annual general meeting 
et eed Riothers and Company, Limited, was 
eld on June 19th at the offices of the com- 
ih TMP ny, 24-28, Lombard Street, B.C.3, Mr J. K. 
Michie tuirman and managing director) 

Y inresiding 


an The secretary’ (Mr E. A, H. John, FCIS) 


he MiMread the notice convening the meeting and 
ns, e report ol the auditors. 

all The following is the statement by the 
100 airman which had been circulated with the 
th MR port and accounts for the year ended 

December 31, 1952: 

\ew The accounts for the year 1952 in so far 
0. trading results are concerned are even 
‘ore disappointing than I expected when 
Wt, TR vriting my last report, but fortunately other 
Ue, urces of revenue, together with the pro- 
J ision for possible losses on stocks made 
it 


x 195] profits, have to some extent restored 
e situation and we are left with a profit 
vailable for distribution of £139,825 as 
ompared with £238,475 a year ago. 

ec to lack of urchasing power in certain 
Cee coun rather than to dear 
hocks, trading remamed very difficult 
hroughout the year and gt December 31, 
952, in many cases stocks had to be written 
wn to well below replacing costs. 
As usual I give below a short review of 
r main activities under geographical head- 
gs. During the past winter I was able to 
isit our branches in Pakistan, India, Burma, 
am, Hongkong and Ceylon, roughly in that 
der, and so was able to appreciate at first 









ONMMBand the problems set our local managements 

} pCRy the varying monetary conditions and 
policies with their corollaries of import and 

pital port restrictions, government . monopolies 
rancfamend/or marketing boards and such like which 
car e diferent governments decide from time 


either essential to meet ‘their 
difficulties. or are in their best 
free and independent nations. 


BURMA 


D time al 
ONnOMLUC 
werests as 





ncs i 








Burma Cor 
nse by re 
alised for 
igns that he 





iinues to prosper in a monetary 
isan of the very high prices being 
her rice surplus, but there are 
r policy of doling out supplies 











p.a scarcity basis has its dangers... There 
cS insufficient storage to carry. the stocks now 
ting held and the monsoen waits for no 





an. 


We have 
tempt to 








every sympathy with Burma’s 
vet the best possible prices for 
nee, espenially in view of her well-known 
temal difficulties—sporadic attacks by 
surgents on towns and railways and water 
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e, youl usport anc the new menace of the Kuo 
1g Yigmmmn Tang's. all of which are very costly 
a le @ ly ang more costly indirectly, causing 
, tra they do heavy drop in production of 
mas valuable exports. Nevertheless, I 

sum 4 k it would have been in Burma’s best 
ble “tests to have followed the well-known 
b *m of selling the bulk of the rice crop 
mou! shipment in the early months of the year, 
jeave | "suring the condition “of the rice on 





e agall 







w duality there is bound to be resistance 
rice and this is becoming evident in many 
“Rsuming countries. 

bas year our rice business was again 
eer ufined to agencies for Colonial 


a ‘od although this year con- 


; removed from of rice and 
o Products into the United Kingdom, 
“TWe see no firm prospect of doing busi- 
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pal at destination. ‘Where there is dubiety’ 


ness from Burma on any large scale, largely 
for the reasons I have named. We have no 
fice mills at work in Burma or in a con- 
dition to operate. 


Timber ‘business in Burma is increasingly 
being done through the State Marketing 
Board, while supplies of teak are running at 
about 20 per cent of prewar level. 


Cotton is another export “which is now 
being channelled through a government- 
sporisored agency and we invariably find this 

od means a restriction of our business. 


In common with other markets, Burma was 
a poor one for imported goods last year, 
textiles in particular, but this year probably 
partly due to a considerable building pro- 
gramme financed by government the volume 
of business has markedly increased. One of 
our two main rubber estates still remains in 
the hands of an insurgent group. 


The negotiations by the mineral oil-pro- 
ducing companies for a joint venture with 
government have not advanced materially 
during the past year, although we under- 
stand the intentions of government are 
unchanged ; the same remark applies to the 
government's negotiations for a share in the 
Burma Cement Company, Limited, whose 
plant worked steadily throughout the year. 


Our subsidiary, Strand Hotels, Limited, 
again had a successful year and its increased 
accommodation is being fully used. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


1952 was a very difficult trading period, 
particularly in jute goods, which suffered 
heavy falls in price. Some recovery has since 
happened and with it a return of confidence 
in price levels. 


Our managing and selling agencies for the 
Indo-Burma Petroleum. Company, Limited, 
and Assam Sillimanite, Limited, and our 
food procurement agency for the Indian Tea 
Association represent our principal activities 
in India and their turnover was maintained. 
We expect a diminution in the volume of 
procufement for tea this year, due to easier 
food conditions locally. 


During the year there was a steady decline 
in purchasing power in Pakistan with a con- 
sequential fall in prices to levels: weil below 
either costs or replacing costs and a ‘severe 
drop in turnover. These factors coupled 
with liabilities in respect of staff and over- 
heads, which nowadays cannot be adjusted 
at will, resulted in considerable losses. The 
reduction in turnover continues, but price 
levels have risen because of a drastic reduc- 
tion in imports necessitated by the economic 
situation of the country. We hope to get 
our due share of the available import licences 
based on our past performance. 


“HONGKONG 


As expected, the world situation caused a 
severe drop in the volume of the trade of the 
colony, particularly her intrepét business. 
The Uno policy of restricting trade with 
China has also affected Hongkong consider- 
ably and until the Korean situation is cleared 
this restriction will continue. At the moment 
our tutnover is much curtailed and prospects 
are obscure, but Hongkong has great 
resilience. 


JAPAN 


World conditions also affected this part of 
our business adversely. 
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ACTIVITIES 


SIAM 


_ Siam is a country which on the basis of her 
rice sales should be prosperous and a good 
market, but it does not seem to work out 


that way and our trading departments had 
a difficult year. 


The Siam Rice Agency, Limited, in which 
we are a partner, continues its. work on 
behalf of Colonial governments. 


CEYLON 


Our subsidiary, Messrs E. B. Creasey and 
Company, Limited, had in the circumstances 
a satisfactory year, but in common with many 
other countries Ceylon found she had over- 
spent her incomy: and is now going through 
@ period of adjustment. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Our associate company, Messrs Spinney’s 
(1948), Limited, have extended their activities 
to Aden and generally their operations are 
yielding good results. We have, through the 
medium of Messrs Spinney’s (1948), Limited, 
extended our interests in Iraq by ‘acquiring 
a large part of the capital of Messrs W. J. 
Coker and Company, Limited, and by taking 
a substantial: interest in a new company 
named Rafidain Developments Limited. 


Both companies hold valuable agencies 
which should do well in this age of develop- 
ment in Iraq and the Middle East generally. 


We expect’ soon to benefit through divi- 
dends from these increased activities. 


EAST AFRICA 


Messrs A. Baumann and Company, 
Limited, had a successful year and our 
interest in the company has been slightly 
increased. 


Our timber company in Tanganyika, I am 
glad to say, is now earning profits and we 
hope will soon make a positive contribution 
to our revenues. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Although still in the development stage, 
British Guiana Timbers, Limited, progresses 
steadily towards its objective. 


CANADA 


Towards the end of 1952 we acquired an 
80 per cent interest in a_ lime-producing 
company in Alberta which had not been fully 
developed, known as Loders Lime Company, 
Limited. With the installation of certain 
additional’ machinery output will be very 
much increased and we are very hopeful that 
our initial venture into ‘Canada will prove a 
success. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Messrs Carbutt and Company (1928), 
Limited, had a satisfactory year. Recently 
the rice trade to and in this country was 
freed from control as from. July 31st, but 
the prospect of taking over at a time when 
prices are an “all-tume high” and out of 
line with other cereals is not a particularly 
encouraging one. 


Mactaggart and Evans, Limited, I regret, 
again made a loss, but the volume of work 
is expanding. 

Oil prospecting in Lancashire.—We started 
drilling at Croxteth in April last and as I 
write are approaching a depth of 2,500 feet. 
The interesting strata we expect a little 
lower down. 
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PROSPRCTS FOR 1953 


Prospects for this year are governed by 
many imponderables largely out of our con- 
trol, but although trading is going to be 
difficult and margins small, we welcome the 
slow but steady movement in this country 
towards freeing trade and commodity 
markets. Unfortunately there is,not yet dis- 
cernible a complementary tendency in certain 
countries of origin without which it is going 
to be very difficult to give the service and 


standards of quality for which London 
markets stood in the past. It is to be hoped 
that even if through force of circumstances 
things will move that way. 

I look forward to a moderately successful 
year. 


STAFF 


We continue to be indebted to a loyal and 
enthusiastic staff which now operates in 
seventeen different countries. It is a pleasure 
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to thank them once again for a fine 
work. 


The report and accounts were adopted ang 
the dividends, as recommended, Were 


year’s 


approved. 
The retiring directors, Mr J. K. Michie 
and Mr P. G. G. Salkeld, CBE, were 16. 


elected and the remuneration of the auditors, 
Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Com, 
pany, having been fixed, the Proceedings 
termjnated, 





BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


NECESSITY FOR INCREASED EXPORTS 
MR P. L. WRIGHT’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Bleachers’ 
Association Limited, will be held on Friday, 
July 17, 1953, at Blackfriars House, Parson- 
age, Manchester, 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr P. L.. Wright, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1953: 


I hope that stockholders will welcome our 
decision to issue this statement with the 
accounts. In the past the chairman’s review 
of the financial and trading position has been 
made at the annual general meeting, some 
four weeks after the accounts were sent out. 
The result was that stockholders were not 
able to read the review as and when 
they received the figures. I think that the 
practice we have adopted has much to com- 
mend it. 


TRADING RESULTS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


The association’s profits for the year, 
before providing for taxation, amount to 
£456,000, compared with £1,046,000 in the 
previous year. Income tax and profits tax, 
based on the lower profits, amount to 
£321,000 less than a year ago. The provision 
made in the previous year for excess profits 
levy, amounting to £30,000, has been 
brought back to credit, since the association’s 
“standard profits” for EPL exceed the 
aggregate chargeable profits. In accordance 
with our policy of spreading initial allow- 
ances over subsequent years, £10,000 has 
been brought back to the credit of profit and 
loss account this year, as against a debit of 
£31,000 in the previous year. After making 
these adjustments for taxation, the net profit 
for the year amounts to £222,959, which 
compares with £390,244 in 1951-52. 


Arising from a settlement of our taxation 
liabilities up to 1949 we have brought back to 
profit and loss. account £100,000 in respect 
of provisions made for earlier years but now 
no longer required, as we still have adequate 
provision to cover all our liabilities for taxa- 
tion. which have arisen since that date. 
After adding this figure of £100,000 to the 
net profit earned ¢.ring the year and the 
balance brought forward from the previous 
year, there is a balance available for appro- 
priation of £510,005. 


You will see that the board have appro- 
‘priated £50,000 to investments contingency 
fund, £50,000 to contingencies fund, and 
£100,000 to fixed assets replacement fund. 
We propose payment of the dividend on the 
preference stock and the same rate of distri- 
bution on the ordinary stock as last year— 
namely, 6 per cent. These preference and 
ordinary dividends will absorb £136,545 net, 
leaving £173,460 to be carried forward to 
the credit of profit and loss account, 


RECESSION AFFECTS PROFITS 


BALANCE SHEET 


The balance sheet this year is presented 
in a revised form, items having been re- 
grouped with the object of presenting more 
clearly to stockholders the financial position 
of the company. 

It will be seen that current assets at 
£3,474,000 are £370,000 less than they were 
a year ago, mainly due to a reduction of 
£216,000 in advances to subsidiary com- 
panies reflecting the lower stocks held by 
those companies. Sundry debtors are 
reduced by £214,000 following settlement 
by the insurance companies of the asso- 
ciation’s claim in respect of the fire at 
River Etherow Bleaching Company in 
October, 1951. Current liabilities and pro- 
visions at £494,000 are down bv £287,000 
due to lower creditors, the reduction in pro- 
vision for taxation, and the transfer of 
£100,000 to profit and loss account to which 
I have already referred. Net current assets 
at {2,980,000 are some £83,000 less than last 
year. 


At the date of the balance sheet the market 
value of quoted investments held by the Asso- 
ciation was £64,000 below cost. There is a 
specific reserve of £53,029 in the investments 
contingency fund, and we consider that. this 
is sufficient cover in view of the fact that the 
market value has increased since the date of 
the accounts. 


Trade investments at £461,221 have been 
reduced by a transfer’ of £100,000 from in- 
vestments contingency fund, representing the 
estimated loss on the closing down of an 
associated company engaged in a specialised 
type of work for which demand has fallen 
away. 

During the year capital expenditure on 
fixed assets amounted to £213,000. After 
deducting the proceeds of sales and deprecia- 
tion provided during the year, the figure of 
£5,393,430 which shows in the balance sheet 
isgsome £41,000 less than it was a year ago. 


Revenue reserves and undistributed profits 
have risen by £76,000. This is after deduct- 
ing £100,000 from investments contingency 
fund, to which I have already referred. 


There is little else in the. association’s 
accounts which calls for particular emphasis. 


The group accounts as you will see are now 
set down side by side with the parent com- 
pany’s accounts and do not call for special 
comment. The group profit and loss account 
closely resembles that of the association, the 
balance of profits retained in the consolidated 
subsidiary companies accounts amounting to 
£98,000. 


TAXATION 


Taxation continues to take its toll and 
even without any liability for EPL amounts 










































to 60 per cent of our net profit. In the cay 
of profits tax, the inclusion of cumulative pre. 
ference dividends in the definition of distri. 
buted profit is particularly inequitable ané 
bears heavily on 9 Aare whose financial 
structure was formed before the coming into 
force of the profits tax legislation. However, 
it is encouraging that the Chancellor in his 
recent budget has taken some steps to lighter 
the burden of taxation which has been drying 
up the sources of expansion and modernise 
tion of buildings and plant. Applied to in 
dividuals and coupled with the rising trend 
of prices, it has almost killed personal saving 
I suggest that one important way of obtaix 
ing increased productivity is to keep alive th 
hope that taxation will be further eased befor 
long. Dlant: 
TRADING CONDITIONS = 

When I addressed you last year I said that sere 
the first three months of the year with whip 
we are now dealing showed a considerable @erha 
decline in our turnover and that we expectedlBnces 
the fall to be even more severe in the follow Hy) m 
ing quarter, after which we might !ook for hater: 
subdued revival. And so it has turned ow dus: 
The trade recession was maintained duringiery } 
the first half of the year under review 2008 me. 
our profits dropped to a very low level. I . 
the second half of the year, however, thie fo, 
volume of cloth we received for finishing 
showed a marked improvement, so that ou 
results for the whole year are not altogether 
unsatisfactory when considered in the cot 
text of the most difficult trading condition 
which the whole cotton trade has experience 


The revival of demand experienced in i 
latter half of the year was mainly due | 
increased sales in the home market, whit 
export business remained throughout at 
low ebb. The import restrictions a 
controls imposed by so many of the marke 
which in more normal times took laf 
quantities of bleached goods have proved 
most formidable obstacle and in such aw 
the lowest prices and the shortest delivel 
terms do not count. In this matter 
exports one gets the impression that @ 
Government do not attach the same imp 
tance to the textile industry as they 0 & 
certain other trades, and there is, I thi 
increasing disquietude that the just claims‘ 
the industry have been so little pressed 
recent trade agreements. A further matte 
in this connection which gives risc 1 8° 
anxiety is the effect on the future of . 
industry of the bilateral trade agreemet 
which are now influencing a large VO" 
of trade in several parts of the world. 
nations who have for long years been ™ 
tional customers feel that they must 4 
recourse to barter as a mode of trading. 
would seem that this country will requ 
to give some attention to the devclopm 

ite the undesirable features com 
with it. 
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Reduced output, such as we have experi. 
enced, necessarily tends to raise unit costs 
and it is our constant endeavour to find ways 
and means of increasing our productive effi- 
| so minimise our costs, without 
the earnings or the standard of 
ur workpeople, and without im- 
quality of work. ‘This question 

e efficiency is a matter of high 
licy, bur apart from its national 
it has a special significance for 
those of who are in the textile trade, 
because of the competition to which we are 
exposed from low paid foreign labour. It is 
this which has been largely responsible for 
the loss of so much of our export trade in 
the past, and it is this which we shall have 
to face again in the future. We are, how- 
ver, a service industry operating on cloth 
hich we do not own. For that reason we 
annot regulate production in accordance 
‘ith a predetermined sales policy. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We continue, through our Research and 
Development Section, to k abreast of the 
atest. technical advances in treatment of 
all types of fabric, and constantly to explore 
ew methods and processes. uch of our 
undamenta! research is long term and there- 
lore of necessity not spectacular. We are, 
however, deriving much benefit from what 
has been done in the past few years. By pay- 
ing especia! attention to the works-scale appli- 
ation of laboratory work, we hope further 
0 profit from this indispensable part of our 
brganisation. Particularly, too, are we con- 
emed with the mechanics of finishing. A 
bart of this section is devoted to the study.of 
ew types of machinery directed towards the 

iicauon and improvement of existing 
plants. Any simplification of the chain of 
iechanical procedure must lead us towards 
igher productivity, and we are encouraged 

y what has already been achieved to follow 

p this work st assiduously. You will 

erhaps have noticed in the press some refer- 

Mees to Our activities in the field of mechani- 

al manipulation of textile and other sheet 

aterials. What was sh at the British 
dustries Fair of this year“could only cover 
ty briefly the beginning of a new series of 
mechanical finishes” which aroused not 
ly enthusiastic interest, but also encourag- 


g forecasts 


THE OUTLOOK 


We, in company with the rest of the cotton 
ndustry, have enjoyed a good of 
covery irom the recession which reached 
» Worst point for us im the summer of last 


Pd ‘ 


: ss a that we can see our 
‘ fad with confidence prosperi 
195} would be to flatter aoe 
the last six months, Far teo small. a part 
been plaved by the. export trade and, to 
extent, the recovery has only been partial. 
ne future, as ever, is uncertain, but it would 
km that any hopes of substantial progress 
ng the current year must depend very 
Rely on some relaxation of the restrictions 
mosed on textiles by countries overseas. 
aiwhile stockholders can be assured. that 


r plant is dDeing maintai i i 
dency sad ht ned in a high state 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


As regards our staff and ‘our wor 

,vontinue ‘oO receive from them the loyal 
Nevet-fajliz i to: which we 
ne been accustomed, The past 

i Vi . 

- Oived for some of them a measure | 


f ent and for others ° extra 
on, Cccoming downhearted, : 
trey, Sllantly and no words’ of-mi 

/ 10 them the extent to. which 


MUTS arp valued and appreciated. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 
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LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER AND EXPORTS 


MR J. ROGERS ON THREAT OF NATIONALISATION 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited 
was held on June 18th in London. 


Mr J. Rogers, OBE, LLD, chairman of 
pe company, in the course of his speech 
said : 


Your directors remain alive to the im- 
portance of ‘adapting the company’s opera- 
tions and organisation to meet changing 
conditions. Perhaps I may be allowed to 


dwell a little longer on this aspect of our 
affairs. 7 


Your company’s activities range widely 
over the chemical field and indeed are not 
confined to that field, embracing as they do, 
for example, non-ferrous metals, “Light- 
ning” fasteners, paints, leathercloth, and 
some semi-fabricated plastic materials. Ite: 
products are numbered in thousands and they 
ate supplied to many industries. The 
organisational problems that confront your 
company are therefore much more complex 
than those experienced by undertakings con- 
cetned with the manufactiire of one or two 
main products. Your company’s research and 
development work is directed towards im- 
proving its existing manufacturing processes, 
developing new processes, developing new 
uses for its existing products, and to dis- 
covering new products and creating markets 
for them. On this work of research and 
development we are now spending at the 
rate of about £7,500,000 a year. Today we 
are making many products which were un- 
known before the war, and some of our 
methods of producing our older and more 
traditional products are very different and 
much more efficient than they were before 
the war. We can expect our new products 
to contribute an increasing proportion of the 
company’s profits. 


This process of change and development 
must go on if the company is to remain 
vigerous and prosperous, for the chemical 
industry still has great possibilities for exvan- 
sion, and in expanding, it can contribute 
much to the national economy. Such expan- 
sion calls for more, not less, research and 
development and this work must be well in- 
spired and well Ied. Not every research 
results in a new product or a better process, 
and it may take seven to ten years or even 
longer to pass from the first research result 
to commercial production. 


Your company manufactures in many over- 
seas countries, in most cases in association 
with nationals of the countries concerned ; 
and, as our annual reports have clearly 
shown, our export trade is world wide. Its 
overseas interests are comparable in size and 
importance, with the interests it has im the 
United Kingdom and are even more complex. 


> 


PLANTS AT HIGH EFFICIENCY 


Here at home your company has main- 
tained all its productive plants at a high level 
of technical efficiency, and we are. constantly 
striving, to improve our manufacturing pro- 
cesses. We are in the forefront in the study 
and application of modern methods of in- 
creasing productivity, and we are now giving 
our knowledge and experience in this field 
freely to British industry in general. 

The steadily improving efficiency of your 
company’s operations means lower costs of 

, and these lower costs are 
reflected’ in the selling prices’ of our products. 


We have had to advance the selling prices 
of many of our products in recent years be- 
cause of increasing costs of raw materials and 
rising wages and salaries, but we have been 
able to offset these cost increases to a con- 
siderable extent by savings resulting from 
improved methods’ and increased efficiency. 
As a result, our prices are, in general, lower 
than those ruling in America and in Europe. 


You will remember that four years ago 
Lord McGowan told you that the whole 
board of ICI took the view that your com- 
pany is not an appropriate subject for 
nationalisation. That remains the view of 
your board today, in whatever form State 
ownership is suggested. Lord McGowan 
also said that the board would take all proper 
steps to oppose the nationalisation of your 
company if the attempt were ever made. 
Let me renew that assurance, You will, I 
am sure, agree that it would be contrary not 
only to the interests of the stockholders and 
of those employed by your company but also 
to the interests of the country as a whole 
for ICI to come under any form of state 
ownership. 


CHALLENGE TO BRITAIN 


I have just read the Labour party's 
pamphlet called “Challenge to Britain.” 
There is nothing in that document to cause 
me to change my view that any form of 
state ownership would be extremely 
detrimental. 

The main reason given in the pamphlet 
for this programme of public ownership is 
that chemical production must expand to 
keep pace with the enlarged requirements 
of other basic industries. Of course chemical 
production must expand, and this is exactly 
what has taken place in the industry as a 
result of the enterprise shown by those in it. 
My speech today emphasises the expan- 
sionist policy which ICI has consistently 
pursued. ICI is meeting every demand 
for chemical materials made upon it in the 
United Kingdom, and the average level of 
prices is lower than that in the USA and 
Europe. In addition its exports have 
increased very substantially in volume and 
in value since the war and are now running 
at over {1 million per week. I can say 
without qualification that no company has 
a finer record of expansion and enterprise. 


Why, then, should public ownership be 
suggested as a safeguard against possible 
shortages, which do not exist, and which will 
never occur, if private enterprise is permitted 
to go ahead ? Surely the experience of the 
state-owned industries is convincing evidence 
that whatever else may be said about state 
ownership it is no guarantee that production 
will keep pace with increasing demand. I 
can only hope that those responsible for 
“Challenge to Britain” will give the whole 
subject further factual study and that in the 
long run wiser counsels will prevail. 


TERYLENE 


The plant to manufacture “ Terylene” at 
Wilton on a large scale’ is planned to be in 
operation by the end of next year. The new 
articlés of “Teérylene ” clothing ‘which you 
may* occasionally see in certain shops are 
made from “ Terylene ” produced at a smail 
pilot plant at Hillhouse. “After the most 
careful assessment of’ market requirements 
we are alreatly ‘putting ih hand plans for 4 
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large extension of the Wilton plant, even 
though the first unit of that plant is not yet 
in production. This is a good illustration of 
the point which I made earlier that an 
increasing proportion of the company’s pro- 
ductive efforts is being devoted to products 
which were unknown before the war. 


As already publicly announced, we have 
decided to manufacture “Terylene” in 
Canada as well, Pending settlement of plans 
arising out of the Anti-Trust case for the 
segregation from duPonts of our interests 
in Canadian Industries Limited, we have 
incorporated a new subsidiary, Imperial 
Chemical Industries of Canada, Limited, 
wholly owned by ICI, and this new com- 
pany is going straight ahead with the pur- 
chase of land and the erection upon it of a 
plant to manufacture “Terylene.” In this 
way we aré taking time by the forelock and 
not awaiting the outcome of the protracted 
legal proceedings in the United States. 
After the proposed segregation, it is intended 
to offer this project to that successor com- 
pany of CIL in which ICI will be the 
principal shareholder and in which 
Canadians will participate as shareholders. 
This procelure is in accordance with ICI’s 
policy of regarding the successor company 
as the normal medium for developing manu- 
facting projects in Canada. 


Improvements in methods of producing 
our existing products and the reduction of 
costs go hand in hand with the development 
of new products. Your directors are also 
very conscious of the need to keep down the 
level of overhead expenditure. Special atten- 
tion is being given to expenditure on central 
services, which is being kept to a minimum 
consistent with efficiency and progress. 


CHAIRMAN’S RETIREMENT 


I should like to finish on a personal note. 
This is the last occasion upon which I shall 
occupy this Chair. As announced to the 
Press immediately after the board meeting 
on May 15th, I am retiring beth from the 
chair and from the board at the end of this 
month. I have been a director of this com- 
pany since its formation twenty-seven years 
ago and my association with Nobels, one of 
the constituent companies which were 
merged on the formation of ICI, goes back 
to the beginning of the century. May I take 
this opportunity of thanking my colleagues 
for all their help, their kindness and their 
co-operation during my long association with 
them and particularly for their support since 
I took over the chairmanship from Lord 
McGowan two and a half. years ago. You 
can be sure my successor, Dr Fleck, will be 
given similar sapport. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE ARGUS PRESS 
HOLDINGS 


CONTINUING PGPULARITY OF 
PUBLICATIONS 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Argus Press Holdings Limited 
was held on June 24th in London. 


Mr H. C. Drayton, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The group profit 
for the year amounted to £189,100 as against 
£179,000 last year. After deducting expenses, 
directors’ fees and taxation, we have £64,000 
available, and if you pass the recommenda- 
tion of your directors that an ordinary divi- 
dend of 17} per cent should be paid for the 
year, we shall carry forward £211,400, as 
against £187,600 brought in. 


_We have in the past year, and the begin- 
ning of this year, had to face increased 
competition from the daily newspapers ‘with 
theit increased size, and this is having an 


effect upon our advertising revenue. We also 
this year have got to face another increase 
in wages on July Ist. 


On our printing. side we are meeting with 
more competition, and prices have become 
keener and more competitive. I am pleased 
to say that our publications are continuing 
to hold the favourable position they have 
won for themselves, and the circulation of 
our new periodicals—Photoplay and Com- 
petitors’ Journal—continues to increase. Our 
printing works at Crystal Palace have con- 
tinued to expand. I think you can look 
forward with quiet confidence to increasing 
profit from that source over the next two 
years. 

Since the close of the year we have made 
an offer to acquire the whole of the share 
capital of Messrs Kelly and Kelly (Printers). 
Should this materialise, it will fit in with our 
present printing department and should make 
for more efficiency and a more economic 
basis. 

As regards the prospects for the current 
year, we can give you some indication of 
what the prospects are likely to be. Up to 
date this year our profits are down. I think, 
as far as I can guide you, they will still be 
down at December 31, 1953, but not to any 
material extent or such that need unduly 
worry you. 


The report was adopted. 


MILFORD STEAM 
TRAWLING 


The annual general meeting of Milford 
Steam Trawling Company, Limited, was held 
on June 23rd in London, Mr J. M. Whitting- 
ton (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The results are most disappointing after 
we had been in sight of recovery last year. 
There is a loss of £16,881, an amount almost 
equal to the provision for depreciation (and 
we have no profits on sale of vessels this year 
against £17,778 last year). . It is some small 
comfort that earnings have met outgoings in 
cash and the values at which our trawlers 
stand in the books are moderate. 


The Fishing Situation —Last year we were 
able to obtain a greater number of days at 
sea from our fleet and for this reason were 
able to hold our costs of operation per day 
at virtually the same level. But catches per 
day at sea were less and so the cost per Ib 
caught rose. In other words it took more 
trawling to catch a given quantity of fish, 
although that trawling: was more economically 
performed. In addition the average price 
received for our fish declined from 81s. 2d, 
to 74s, 2d. per cwt., a drop of 84 per cent: 
had the price remained the same, results 
would not have been far off last year. 


It may be of interest to mention the general 
figures for England and Wales: the total 
quantity caught declined by about 1} per cent 
and the average value by 5 per cent from 
5.7d. per Ib last year to 5.4d. per lb this year. 
These figures do not sound much but they 
mean there was more than £2 million less to 
pay for running the fishing fleet. The total 
landings for all Great Britain amounted to 
15.2 million cwt of a value of £38.9 million. 
The consumption of fish per head which 
rose from 28 Ib to 30.9 Ib last year fell away 


again to 29.9 lb; the prewar 
32.8 Ib. ” patel yc: 


We can fairly claim that in the one depart- 
ment over which management. has some con- 
trol, namely the daily cost of operation, we 
have done reasonably well: the daily catch 
and the prices received are matters very 
largely beyond ‘the control even of the most 
prudent management. 


The report was adopted, 
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JOHN BRIGHT AND 
BROTHERS, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROFIT 


The thirtieth annual general meeting 
John Bright and Brothers, Limited, was held 
on June 24th in London. : 

Dr E. P. Andreae, chairman, in the Course 
of his speech, said : Your company’s accouny; 
covering the twelve months to March 3}, 
last show a net profit of £475,626, again 
£454,998 for the previous year. The increas 
of £20,628 arises mainly from the reduce 
provision required for taxation. On th 
other hand, the trading profit at / 1,276,074, 
though highly satisfactory, is less by £11554 
than the corresponding figure for the previoy 
year, which I then described as a record uy 
likely to be equalled in present circumstancy 


In fact, unfortunately, we experienced j 
very marked recession during the second haf 
of the year under review, more particulary 
in the tyre section of our business, thou 
all departments suffered an appreciabk 
decline in volume of business transacted. Th 
effect of this setback was accentuated by, 
general fall in profit margins. Although, |) 
am glad to say, the volume of business hy 
improved and is still improving at the preseg 
time. the reduced profit margins are, | 
believe, a sign of the times, and can only il 
offset by a reduction in costs, 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


Our spinning mills have benefited from th 
new method of buying cotton as a result d 
“ contracting out,” and have been supplying 
the coarser types of yarn required by th 
manufacturing department on a satisfacto 
level throughout the year. 


The Cord Fabric Section suffered from 
severe setback during the gsgcond half of ti 
year. This section of our’ business supplit 
a trade which is rather prone to fluctuation 
sometimes unpleasantly violent, but they a 
of course, of a temporary nature, and we at 
stand up to them. I am happy to be able 
tell you that since March a steady impro 
ment has taken place, and: today, whilst no 
back to our figures of a year ago, this depart 
ment. is» nevertheless. running on 4 ve 
satisfactory basis. 


BELTING DUCKS 


Sales of belting ducks were on a muti 
reduced scale in the latter part of the ye 
and, at the present moment, there is litt 
sign of improvement, but taking the long 
I am confident that when stocks in 0 
hands of our customers are back to normiy 
we may look forward to a steadier demani 
on a higher level, 

Rayon.—It may interest you to know til 
in the manufacture of tyre fabrics today Uy 
tenacity rayon has almost entirely replact 
cotton, There is also evidence of increas 
interest in the use of synthetic fibres in ot 
sections of our business. These trends & 
ceive the closest attention of our ¢xP 
technical staff, and are the subject of mu 
experimental work. . Whilst our sympalis 
naturally lean towards cotton, we are alwa 
ready to adapt our plant for the purpos 
trying out new methods. 


As to the future, your directors’ report ® 
already indicated that the present accoll 
do not fully reflect the results of the 1 
sion experienced. It follows that the earls 
months of the current year have suftett 
their proportion of the reduced profits f 
remains to be seen, therefore, whether 
present im volume of trade, if mm 
tained, will be sufficient to counteract © 
effects of the depression before the 
the year, 


The report and accounts were adopted. ” 
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TELEPHONE RENTALS LIMITED 


d - HAMPERING EFFECT OF DELAYED CIC DECISION 
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, The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
Telephone Rentals, Limited, was held on 
bne 22nd at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
london, S.W.1, Mr Fred T. Jackson, OBE, 
mplEE (chairman and joint managing 
ector), presiding. : 

The secretary (Mr G. H. Field) read the 
tice convening the meeting and the report 
the auditors. 

The following is the statement by the chair- 
an. which had been circulated with the 
nort and accounts for the year ended 
ecember 31, 1952: 


I am glad to be able to report that once 
re we have had a very successful year, and 
forecast I made at our last general meet- 
» of the profits for the year 1952 has been 
eeded. 


ou will have seen by the accounts which 
e been circulated that the profit for the 
ar ended December 31, 1952, amounted 
£616,886, after charging £58,144 for 
ployees’ participation scheme. This shows 
increase in gross profit of £151,303 over 
> year ended December 31, 1951. I am 
e you will agree that this is most satis- 
tory. 

e result achieved was in spite of the 
hculties we had to. surmount during the 
st year, which necessitated some restric- 
s on taking new business ; nevertheless, 
succeeded in increasing our annual rental 
£157,131. 


s you know, the nature of your company’s 
siness is such that it requires additional 
pital from time to time. € amount we 
afford to spend out of our liquid resources 
new installations is dependent on the 
gin left after meeting taxation and divi- 
nds to shareholders. 
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Taxation is a very serious item. You will 
from the accounts before you that for 


J year under review we have to provide 
1 m 





)5,282, which represents a £144,183 
ne. ye pease over the amount we had to provide 
a the year ended December 31, 1951. It 





of interest that excess profits levy calls 
£74,000 and profits tax £48,000. 


vith taxation at its present level, it is a 
ter for serious consideration by your 
tors as to whether it is worth while 
tinuing to develop the business, in view 
¢ difficulty of finding the liquid funds 
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rep “ meet the tax liabilities. We can now take 
ct EE OUSideration the statement of the Chan- 
a br that the excess profits levy will be 
ends & 





ished at the end of 1953, but nevertheless 
liability for this tax in respect of the 
t year will be a very considerable sum. 

therefore feel that we should exercise 

vence and still restrict our activities to a 

“in extent, so that in 1954 we should 

Pn a position to go ahead with the further 
opment of the business. 


ou will observe ‘from the accounts before 
at_we have tax reserve certificates 
“ning to £100,000. During the current 
we have purchased further certificates 
" value of £150,000"; therefore, as far as 
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ether ia ivdge, with restrictions on new busi- 
oa ee Ghent be able to’ meet our tax lia- 
ee * Curing the current year comfortably. 
ie issue of 880,000 shares in December last 







of course, eased the financial position 
opted. i ably. e s 





JACKSON ON THE CONTINUED 


It has always been the aim of your direc- 
tors to build up the financial strength of your 
company, and I think that up to the present 
time this policy has been successful, inasmuch 
as the profit-earning capacity and the divi- 
dend record over many years past has been 
such that would merit your company’s shares 
being designated one of the “ Blue Chips” 
investments in Industrials. 


BONUS ISSUE OF SHARES 


At an extraordinary general meeting held 
on May. 6, 1953, authorisation was given for 
the capitalisation of. part of the share pre- 
mium account by the issue of 1,120,000 fully 
paid ordinary shares of 5s. each in the pro- 
portion of one share for every 4,714 shares 
held, and these shares will rank for the final 
dividend for the current year under review. 


This continues the policy initiated in 1951, 
when a bonus issue of one in ten was made, 
and although I am unable to prophesy that 
further bonus distributions will be made, it is 
reasonable to expect that there will be further 
distributions in the future, if the company 
continues to expand as satisfactorily as it has 
done in the past. 


EMPLOYEES’ PARTICIPATION SCHEME 


Now I would like to refer to our employees’ 
participation in profits scheme. 


Recently there has been some comment at 
the hands of a few shareholders of the effect 
upon their interests by reason of the 
employees’ participation scheme. This 
scheme was inaugurated in 1946 with the 
object of giving an added sense of partner- 
ship in the undertaking by ensuring that 
employees (subject to the necessary qualifica- 
tions) should have a share in the profits which 
their efforts have helped to create. Reference 
thereto has been made by me from time to 
time in my’ statement which annually accom- 
panies the accounts. 


Because of the comment referred to above, 
your directors were of the opinion that it 
would be wise to have an investigation made 
into the scheme, and I am glad to be able to 
inform you that an investigation made by our 
own auditors has fully vindicated the direc- 
tors’ opinion of the scheme. that it is in the 
interests of the shareholders and of: the 
employees. In their investigation our auditors 
took into consideration all its future implica- 
tions, and a full report was received from 
them on March 9th last. [It is, I think, 
sufficient to epitomise their findings as 
follows : : 


The scheme; which has the merit of 
simplicity and easy. application, has un- 
doubtedly given a sense of co-partnership, 
has generated an excellent feeling of good 
will, and been productive of greater operative 
efficiency and economy, with better profit 


results. 
The ‘proportion of annual profit, before 
taxes, a ted to the scheme participants 


av s 10.2 per cent of such profit during 
on oon i946. to 1951, which cannot be 
regarded as a high proportion of the profits 
and would seem to warrant but little criti- 
cism. The increase in the amount allocated 
to the scheme from £21,332 gross in 1946 
to £58,144 gross in 1952 is not due, in the 


PERSISTENT EFFORTS FOR .CAPITAL ISSUE REWARDED 


PROSPERITY 


main, to an increase in the individual partici- 
pants, but to the largely increased number 
of participants admitted to the scheme. 


The effect of inflation in relation to the 
background of the company’s future business 
structure has been considered im its bearing 
on the scheme, and it is concluded that it 
would not have any penal effect, and even 
if it had, the company has reserved the right 
to amend or vary the scheme conditions. 


Subject to certain suggestions contained 
in the report (which are recognised and have, 
to some extent, already been implemented), 
the conclusion formed is that the employees’ 
participation scheme should continue in its 
present form and, in doing so, the company 
will not attract to itself a burden of distribu- 
tion thereunder to the undue detriment of the 
holders of the ordinary share capital. 


It is recommended that a full review of 
the scheme should be made periodically to 
ascertain its effect upon the company in the 
light of our changed circumstances. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


_ The company’s main operating subsidiary 
in South Africa has had a most successful 
year and is now making substantial profits. 
We have therefore taken the opportunity of 
writing off the goodwill of £16,961 which 
appeared in that company’s balance sheet. 


All the other subsidiaries of your company 
traded at a profit in 1952. 


ACCOUNTS 


I will now refer to the accounts. These 
are quite clear and do not require much in 
the way of comment. 


Profit and loss account: After making pro- 
vision for taxation amounting to £405,282, 
the transfer to general reserve of £100,000, 
and the dividends on both ordinary and 
preference shares amounting to £85,350 net. 
which includes the final dividend in respect 
of the recent bonus issue, we are left with 
an unappropriated balance of £122,685 to be 
carried forward to the current year, 


Balance sheet: Taking the capital reserves 
first, you will see that the share prcmium 
account has increased by £41,702 to £291,032, 
as a result of the share issue made in Decem- 
ber, 1952. This account has since been 
reduced by £280,000 by the issue of the fully 
paid bonus shares referred to above, and will 
be reduced further by the costs of the issue, 
when known. The only other movement in 
the capital reserves has been to increase the 
surplus on realisation of capital assets by the 
sum of £2,056, as a result of company-owned 
houses having been sold. 


Under revenue reserves you will see that 
the general reserve has been increased by a 
further £100,000, bringing the total up to 
£650,000, which, together with the contin- 
gencies reserve of £50,000, makes a total of 
£700,000. 

Turning to the assets side of the balance 
sheet, the net value of the revenue-bearing 
installations is £2,430,373, which is equiva- 
lent to just under 1.6 years’ rent. 

Freehold and leasehold properties . at 
£81,475 shows a slight reduction compared 
with the previous year, and is accounted for 
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by the disposal of certain house properties. 


Amounts due from subsidiary companies 
have increased by £43,341 to £318,766, which 
is almost equally divided between the South 
African and British subsidiaries, and repre- 
sents their working capital. 


Quoted investments at cost—£10,837—is 
principally made up of a holding in an 
Australian company which is quoted on the 
Sydney Stock Exchange at a premium, and 
in total these investments are worth consider- 
ably more than the value at which they appear 
in the balance sheet. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AND 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The only matérial change in the consoli- 
dated accounts is the disappearance from the 
balance sheet of a figure against the item of 
goodwill. As already mentioned, we have 
taken the opportunity of writing off the sum 
of £16,961 in respect of one of our South 
African subsidiaries. This leaves a surplus 
of £15,759, which appears under the heading 
of “ other capital reserves.” 


The net profit of the group before taxation 
is £667,068, compared with {£495,751 for 
1951. After providing for taxation, the trans- 
fer to reserve and dividends the balance 
of unappropriated profits carried forward and 
attributable to the holding company’s share- 
holders amounts to £160,998. 


In conclusion, I would like to say that 
the year 1952 for your company was one of 
the most difficult in its whole history. The 
restriction on bank loans, and the refusal 
of the CIC in the early part of the year to 
grant us permission to secure additional 
capital, brought our expansion programme to 
a halt, and seriously hampered our activities, 
and the fact that we ended the year with 
such excellent results reflects great credit, 
firstly, upon the staff of all ranks for the 
excellent way in which they rallied round 
the company ‘and performed their work in 
very trying circumstances, and secondly, to 
the directors, who refused to accept the 
decision of the CIC and persisted in their 
efforts until the necessary sanction for a 
capital issue was given. 

Although we are obliged to continue to 
work in a restricted field, nevertheless I look 
forward to the continued prosperity of your 
company jn the current year. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 6 per cent, making 10 
per cent for the year, was approved. 


The retiring director, Mr C. P. Heseltine, 
was re-elected, and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Chas. W. Rooke Lane and 
Company, having been fixed, the proceedings 
terminated. 


METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY SURPLUS 
LANDS 


SIR BERNARD DOCKER’S STATEMENT 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
the Metropolitan Railway Surplus Lands 
Company, Limited, will be held on July 9th 
in London, 

The following are extracts from the circu- 


lated statement by the chairman, Sir Bernard 
Docker, KBE: 


An increase in rents receivable is again the 
most important feature of the accounts. Net 
rents for the year to March 31, 1953, have 
increased by [24.193 to £168,511, fully con- 
firming the expectation of expanding revenue 
to which I referred two years ago. After 
providing for taxation and the dividend of 
44 per cent which we recommend, we’ shall 


be able to carry forward £46,136 to next year 
compared with £45,575 brought in. 


With regard to the subsidiary companies, 
Ortem Estates has since August of last year 
resumed trading and has made some contri- 
bution to earnings. We hope that this sub- 
sidiary will during the coming year find 
profitable use for a considerable proportion 
of our cash balance. 


The difference between ourselves and the 
London Transport Executive affecting many 
of our properties to which I have referred 
before, has been the subject of negotiations 
which are still in progress. ' 


I said last yeat that there were grounds 
for feeling that expanding revenue would 
over the next two or three years enable us 
to maintain the dividend at 44 per cent, and 
I am glad that in spite of continued statutory 
rent restriction that view has been confirmed. 
I am encouraged thereby to take a rather 
longer view and can perhaps suggest, with 
all those reservations which unforeseen cir- 
cumstances make ‘necessary, that such 
expanding revenue should, after a year or so, 
from time to time permit of modest increases 
in the dividend. 


ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 
LIMITED 


NEW PRODUCTION RECORD 


MR GEORGE EARLE’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
Limited was held on June 25th in London, 
Mr George F. Earle, CBE (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following are extracts 
circulated statement: 


Deliveries of cement during last year by 
the Blue Circle Group were 7,400,000 tons, 
an increase of over 700,000 tons compared 
with 1951. Once again we have broken 
our previous record. 


The sales of our other products were 
satisfactory, ~and exports of cement and 
other goods were well maintained, though 
some countries had to limit their imports 
owing to shortage of sterling. 


from. his 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The trading surplus of the Asso- 
ciated . Portland Cement Recount 
Limited, British Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers Limited and Alpha Cement 
Limited) increased by £2,147,000 to 
£9,719,000, but after providing for taxa- 
tion, including excess profits levy, deprecia- 
tion and replacement of plant and machinery 
and other allocations, there is left for the 
stockholders but £75,000 more than last 
year. It is proposed that this small 
increase be passed on to them by way of 
a higher dividend. 


If this proposal is approved our average 
ordinary stockholder, whose holding is £200 
of stock, will receive £32 12s. 6d. after 
deduction of income tax at the standard 
rate. The dividend paid for 1938—20 per 
cent, or two-thirds of that recommended 
for last year—on a similar stockholdifig, and 
after deduction of income tax, at the stan- 
dard rate, produced £29. 


Wages and salaries have to a large extent 
kept pace with the increase in the cost of 
living, but company dividends have: 
far behind and it is fair to say that ordinary 
stockholders have had a raw deal. © Surely 
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the additional spending power, .y, 
£3 12s. 6d. a year—or 1s. 43d we 
of our 20,000 ordinary stockholders frog 
the proposed increase in our dividend cap, 
not affect the inflationary position of this 
country very seriously, nor docs ; seem 
a sound argument for further increases i 
wages. 
Our staff and workmen will 2! benef 
under the profit-sharing schemes from the 
increased dividend and a workman with g 
years’ service will have a (protit-shariy 
bonus of £66 before tax. Th averagel 
ordinary stockholder will have (60 befop 
tax. It sounds very much like a p.rinershjp 


Once again I must point out the difficuly 
‘of providing adequate sums for re>\aceme 
of existi plant and machinery at ¢ 
present anced costs, out of protits tay 
at penal rates. 

Capital allowances which we are pe 
mitted to set off in reduction of tax |iabilitia 
are far too small to provide for the replag 
ment of fixed assets. Thus, there is paif 
away in tax part of the. trading surp 
which, by all provident standards, should 
retained in the business for renewals. | 

The country’s. prosperity is bound up wi 
its industrial productivity. Industry cann 
function .to the maximum advantize undg 
the tax burden it still carries. Without 
doubt, the Chancellor of the Exchequg 
realises this as fully as those enyaged | 
industry. gl 


ISSUE OF NEW SHARES 


Since the beginning of 1948 your gro 
has invested large sums in the United King 
dom and overseas in capital expenditure. 
total spent by the group, including the p 
chase of motor vehicles, armounts to nok 
than £18,900,000. This company lone ig 
provided from its own resources during 
same period £8,950,000 for expenditure ¢ 
fixed assets and investment in subsidiary 
associated companies at home and abroad 


It is obvious that the issued capital oft 
company is out of line with the capital pm 
manently employed in the business. Youd 
therefore being asked to approve an incre 
in the sharé capital and the capitalisation 
certain reserves by an allotment to ordinij 
stockholders of one new share for cach {II 
ordinary stock already held. Needless to 
this does not carry any implication that 
total amount to be distributed by way 
future dividends will be any greatcr that! 
would be if the capital had not ® 
increased. 


Our 11,000 staff and workmen, um 
their profit sharing schemes, receive @ 
dends on their notional shareholdings. 
shareholdings. will be doubled in the 
way as those of the ordinary stockholdes 
this proposal is adopted. 


PRODUCTION IN 1953 


Four of our largest works were tempor 
closed down owing to the floods ind well 
more than 50,000 tons of output. 

The demand at home is greater than’ 
can supply, but the new kilns at Hope 
Mason’s works are running. This, (08 
with the technical advances we have @ 
should enable us to show you good pi 
tion figures for this year. | 

It is our duty to keep the home ™ 
supplied and for this reason we are mp 
ing cement from the Continent. We s¢ 
cement at the home trade price, which 88 
the lowest in the world, and as the * 
price is considerably less than we Pay: 
The : demand is still excellent, 
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The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
he Bank of British West Africa, Limited, 
“J] be held on July 14th, in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ent by the chairman, the Rt Hon Lord 
arlech. KG, GCMG, circulated with the 
eport and accounts for the year to March 
], 1953: 
The balance sheet and profit and loss 
count are before you, and the results are 
arly a matter for satisfaction. The figures 
hdicate a general expansion of business, and 
present a partial fulfilment of our aim to 
rep abreast of the many economic develop- 
“nts taking place in West Africa. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


A sum of £50,000 has been taken from 
ofits and added to reserve fund, raising the 
tal to £1,100,000. A further sum of 
125,000, also taken from profits, has been 
laced to contingencies account, 


Current, deposit and other accounts at 
8,773,777 are higher by £4,206,800, com- 
red with last year. 

Liabilities on acceptances, confirmed 
dits and other engagements on behalf of 
stomers at {7,630,591 are down by 
,717,985, and give an indication of a more 
tious policy being followed by trading 
mpanies, many of whom have made 
rious endeavours to reduce their stocks 
pring the year. When this situation has 
en corrected, we may confidently look for 
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revival of business under credits ; mean- 
of d ile a healthier aspect in relation to stocks 
al pet hand is apparent. 
‘ou 


On the assets side, our cash holdings at 
»,766,164 are down by £1,046,781, while 
bney at call and at short notice is higher 
44,760,714. At first sight these figures 
by perhaps suggest an over-liquid position, 
t the necessity for having ample Reads at 
t disposal to finance the requirements of 
sonal crops in West Africa is of paramount 
portance, and experience shows that 
actically the whole of our available funds 
fully engaged during marketing periods. 


woans, advances and other accounts at 
2,295,375 are lower by £2,328,927 and 
eal a downward tendency in the flow of 
lities required for the renewal of trading 
xS. This trend is a normal one in a 
nod when a heavy clearance of accumu- 
d merchandise is taking place. 

























DIVIDEND DECISION 


Hour directors have given careful con- 
+e to the payment of a dividend in a 
ih at has shown a higher profit ratio, 
. + is felt may justify optimism to the 

oF proposing an increased distribution. 
erefore, have pleasure in recommending 
payment of a final dividend at the rate 
et which, with the interim divi- 
Se per <i in November, 1952, 
. x @ total of 10 per cent for the full 


think you will know ivi 
. ) that our dividend 
has always been elastic and in this 







e cl eect it differs from tha 
pay, if . English banks. In Soa wane 5 is 
lave felt justified in proposing a higher 
lent, ope while in periods of recession it 
eces 





It Ssary to adopt a conservative 
gives 
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me pleasure to make the 






BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
LIMITED 


GENERAL EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 
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LORD HARLECH’S REVIEW 


present recommendation, and I might add 
that this is the third occasion in the history 
of the bank that 10 per cent has been paid, 
the previous instances being in the prosperous 
years of 1908 and 1920. 


NEW OFFICES 


New branches have been opened at Hohoe, 
Sunyani, Tudu (Accra) and Keta on the Gold 
Coast and at Aba, Ilesha, Sokoto, Warri and 
Apapa in Nigeria. Attention is being paid to 
other areas where new developments are 
taking place. 


We have an extensive building programme 
on hand, in relation to newly established 
branches, the modernising of existing offices, 
and the provision of additional residential 
accommodation for our staff. Although steady 
progress is being made, it will be several 
years before the schemes now under way are 
completed. The reconstruction of our 
principal office at Lagos, a major operation in 
itself, has been long drawn out. However, 
there are real hopes of its being finished with- 
in the next twelve months. 


WEST AFRICA’S WEALTH 


West Africa contributes a variety of pro- 
ducts to world markets from her agricultural 
and mineral wealth. Although there is a 
tendency towards lower prices, the tonnage 
output of most of these products is well main- 
tained, with the possible exception of timber 
and rubber, which are meeting fierce com- 
petition from other sources of supply. 


With its varied range of exportable com- 
modities, West Africa is able to insulate itself 
to some extent against possible recessions, 
as experience shows that slump conditions 
rarely involve more than one or two products 
at a time. Few tropical countries of such 
size have so much to offer, and West Africa 
is fortunate in being able to export extensive 
quantities of cocoa, groundnuts, palm oil, 
palm kernels, cotton, timber, gold, man- 
ganese, tin concentrates, iron ore, rubber, 
hides and skins, etc., the demand for which 
continues to be favourable. 


A considerable change has taken place in 
the level of stocks of consumer goods in the 
hands of merchants since I alluded to this 
problem a year ago. Outward shipments to 
West Africa have been curtailed, and this, 
coupled with a successful period of retail 
selling, has resulted in a reduction of surplus 
stocks to a wiser level. This process has 
entailed some price cutting, but there have 
been few instances of panic gales, although 
reduction of profits has been frequent. Price 
adjustments in relation to existing stocks of 
consumer goods are now almost over, and a 
further writing down should not be necessary. 


The most urgent needs of these colonies at 
the present time are in respect of nearly all 
types of building materials and more skilled 
technicians for the development of their 
resources. It is clear that West Africans are 
far-seeing people where the future of their 
country is concerned and there exists ample 


“evidence that they are increasingly prepared 


to take a long-term view of the tasks that lie 
ahead of them. 

Our bank has had a long history and ex- 
tensive experience throughout West Africa, 
and, having sufficient financial resources at its 


disposal, coupled with a progressive policy, is 
to take its full share in the many tasks 
and opportunities that lie ahead. 
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ATLAS ELECTRIC & 
GENERAL TRUST, LIMITED 


INCREASED INCOME AND DIVIDEND 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
this company was held om June 18th in 
London. 


The Rt Hon Lord Remnant, MBE, 
chairman of the company, in the course of 
his speéch, said: . 

When I addressed you last year I did not 
venture far into the realms of prophecy as to 
the results of the year which we are now 
reviewing. I did say, however, that on the 
one hand we did not expect our gross invest- 
ment income to show as large an increase as 
in the previous year—namely, £86,000, and 
that on the other hand we did not expect it 
to fall below the income of that year. 


In fact, the results have come out about 
halfway between these two extremes and we 
record an increase of £47,805 in our gross 
income from investments, the total of which 
is £681,136. Comtmissions, rents, and 
management fees at £8,603, and commissions 
on “free” underwritings of £4,101 both 
show a small increase. A profit on exchange 
of £861 and transfer fees of £243 bring our 
total income from all sources up to the 
record figure of £694,944, an increase of 
£51,007. 


The balance of net revenue for the year is 
£306,429 compared with £279,918 in the 
previous year. We propose to increase the 
dividend on the ordinary stock from 5 per 
cent to 6 per cent. Out of our total net 
revenue we have distributed 71 per cent in 
interest and dividends and applied 29 per 
cent to increasing the general reserve and the 
amount carried forward. 


PROSPECTS FOR CURRENT YEAR 


One need never look very fat to find dis- 
couraging features, and they are numerous 
today. Our country’s export trade is having 
to contend with greatly increased competition, 
and business is increasingly hard to get and 
to hold. Company reports now being issued 
more frequently show a contraction than an 
expansion in profits. The fear of a recession 
in business is always round the corner. There 
is tension in Egypt and uncertainty in South 
Africa. We cast anxious eyes on Kenya and 
Malaya. At home ever-recurring demands 
for increased wages, and a fall in production, 
constitute threats to our slow recovery. 


But there are encouraging signs also. Look- 
ing back over the past year, and particularly 
to the uncomfortable position a year ago, we 
can see a substantial recovery in our national 
finances, which has obviously given Mr 
Butler, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, more 
room to manceuvre. His new approach to 
the question of taxation inspires confidence in 
the future, and we can hope that the impera- 
tive necessity to give industry a greater 
measure of relief from taxation has been 
realised. 


The shackles which trammel industry are 
gradually being removed. Our great indus- 
trialists are shaping events to their pattern 
and not waiting for changing conditions to 
convert prosperity into disaster. The Com- 
monwealth Conference last December and the 
recent Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ference have shown a unity of purpose and 
resolve which augurs well for the future. 


With all these considerations in mind, I feel 
that we may experience some individual dis- 
appointments in regard to our revenue during 
the current year, but the final result should 
not be very different from the year just ended. 
In that case we should be able at least to 
maintain the present rate of dividend and at 
best continue the satisfactory rate of progress 
of recent years. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE 
COMPANY AND SMITHS, 
LIMITED 


RECORD CONSOLIDATED PROFITS 


LAMBERT BROTHERS 


EFFECT OF FALL IN FREIGHT RATES 


The fiftieth annual general mecting of 
Lambert Brothers, Limited, was held on 
June 25th in London, Mr R. Rattcliff Steel 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement; 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
Mr A. Noel Smith presided in the absence shows profits for the year amounting to 
through indisposition of the chairman and £752,580 before deducting taxation, which 
managing director, Mr W. J. Terry, and read absorbs £391,214. 
his speech, from which the following is an After deducting the preference dividend, 
a: the 5 per cent interim dividend already paid, 
The consolidated profits for the year at the final ordinary dividend of 15 per cent and 
£1,307,110 are £89,891 higher than for the a bonus of 5 per cent, there is left a sum of 
previous year and constitute a record for the £279,311. To this is added the balance of 
group. Although there was an increase in £732,400 brought forward from last year and 
earnings, the resultant profit of £510,580 a sum of £2,945 released from taxation pro- 
after providing for taxation—including Excess visions no longer required, making a total of 
Profits Levy, which appears for the first time £1,014,656 for further appropriation. The 
—is lower by £29,241 than in the previous sum of £223,640 has been put to ficet replace- 
year. Taxation therefore absorbs 61 per cent ment reserve, leaving £791,016 which it is 
of the profits, or the equivalent of 12s. 2d. in proposed to carry forward. 
the £. The trading results for 1952 fully We also propose to repeat the payment of 
support the recommendation of a distribution 2; per cent on the ordinary stock out of 
of 15 per cent, described as “10 per cent realised capital accretions, which does not 
dividend plus a Coronation bonus of 5 per attract any form of tax in the hands of the 
cent.” stockholders. 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting of 
the London Electric Wire Company and 
Smiths, Limited; was held on June 24th in 
London. 


The penalising effect of taxation. still con- 
tinues to be a heavy burden upon industry, 
and effective relief can only be achieved by 
substantial retrenchment in Government 
expenditure. 


GREATLY STRENGTHENED BALANCE 
SHEET 


Though, with the fall in the freight market, 
the profits for the year under review are much 
reduced, they still exceed those of any year 
prior to 1951. Practically every branch of our 
For the year under report our home sales business is linked in one way or another to 
were greater than in the previous year, both the freight market, so that from year to year 
in volume and value, the value, of course, considerable variations in the profits must be 
being influenced by the high price of copper. expected. 

Our direct export sales were somewhat lower 
than in 1951. The electrical industry has, 
however, a vast export business of which our 


products are an integral part, the extent of ately, and it is with this object that after 


which cannot be determined. répeating last year’s dividends it is proposed 


Since our last meeting the Monopolies and to increase further the reserves and carry- 
Restrictive Practices Commission have pub- forward. 


lished their report on their inquiry into our . . 
industry, and it is very difficult to believe It fe ill, I - — _ appreciated ‘that the 
that some of their recommendations are neces- “22%¢TS [0 d eet replacement and general 
sary in the public interest. If the Commis- *““"¥S* 2% the increased | carry-forward 
ay, : a : atly strengthen the consolidated balance 
sion’s recommendations are insisted upon, it ae 

will imperil the existence of trade associations — 

which have done so much to build up British The fall in freight rates from the abnor- 
industry and were essential in providing dur- mally high levels of 1951, to which )} have 
ing the war a channel of communication already referred, was most marked from the 
between the Government and the various spring of 1952. Nevertheless, the vessels of 
industries manufacturing vital equipment. your subsidiary company, Temple Steamship 
They are equally essential in existing circum- Company, Limited, continued to trade satis- 
stances to encourage a common effort, ensure factorily throughout the year and enjoyed in 
general progress and provide the necessary some measure the benefit of charters 
co-operation with trade unions. previously at rates considerably higher than 


those currently ruling throughout the major 
part of 1952. 


Unfortunately, however, running costs have 
continued to rige and at today’s general level 
of freights there is little margin of profit. 


HOME AND EXPORT SALES 


Your board consider, however, that it is in 
the best interests of the stockholders that the 
dividends should not fluctuate i 


THE FUTURE 


Now that there is a measure of relief from 
Government control our necessary capital 
commitments for extensions and new plant : 
for both home and abroad are approaching _, 1” addition to our own Temple ships, our 
£800,000. Our financial results are greatly Ship mamagement department continued to 
influenced by the load on the factories. A ©Pcrate several vessels for clients. 
heavy load means satisfactory profits, whereas The first of the two new motor vessels for 
during a period of restricted trading qur the Temple Company is expected to be 
results are more than proportionately affected delivered in October or November of. this 
by reduced turnovers, because our factories year, one or two months later than expected. 
are to a great extent laid out for mass pro- In view of the serious difficulties with steel 
duction ; in other words, good results, such deliveries with which the builders have had 


as mow reported, are dependent upon to contend, this can be regarded as satis- 
constant demands from our customers to factory. 


provide the sogees load. I have no doubt the stockholders would 
Our liquid resources will be required and like me to express my views on the future, 

should be adequate to finance larger copper but I feel that im che present still unsettled 

stocks and the extensions already mentioned. state of the wori! \> would be dangerous to 

In the circumstances, I feel that the future do so. So far this »ear there has been no 

can be faced with confidence. material improveme!; ‘a freight levels, 
The report and accounts were adopted, The report was adop:-:", 


Oe. 
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THE FORESTAL LAND. & } 
TIMBER AND RAIL \WaAys 


The forty-seventh annual gener! meeting 
of The Forestal Land, a and Railw: 
pan’ . was e on su e 2 rh} 
Steeda, Me Coren Ecc . 
ACA (the chairman), presiding. 


The tollowing is an extract from his cirg 
lated review: Last year I stated thi: owing, 
a serious recession in the tanning trade q 
results for 1952 could not be so sucessful y 
the record results for 1951.) The results 
our sterling subsidiaries do in fac: show 
improvement though admittedly th. profits g 
La Forestal Argentina have decliicd. Th 
improvement is due to the sustained demap 
by the ing trade for our wattle extra 
during the latter half of the year. 


The profit, after taxation, was { |,142if 
an increase of £184,679 = aitributaj 
principally to the increase in earned profit 
£1,492,195 of £128,468 and increased pr 
on sale of investments of £92,805. 


The results before you, we believe, justify 
your board’s policy of encouraging 4 
developing -the activities of the constitues 
companies of the group in South Afre 
Rhodesia and Kenya. 

In view of the considerably strengthens 

ition of the group, it is your bo 
intention at an early date to capital 
reserves by way of a bonus issue of ¢ 
ordinary stock unit for every four ordin 
stock units or bearer shares held. 


Your directors feel confident, bari 
unforeseens, the profig for 1953 will 
sufficient to maintain the present divide 
(12 per cent) on the increased ording 
capital, 


The report was adopted. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
GENERAL TRUST 


The 65th annual general meeting of f 
Industrial and General Trust, Limited, 
held on June 18th in London. 


Mr L. A. Stride, the chairman, in! 
course of his, speech, said: 


For the eighth successive year our g 
income constitutes a record and for the! 
time has exceeded one million pounds. 
actual figure is £1,054,767, an increas 
nearly £71,000 over last year. [ncome 
and profits tax absorbed some {33,000 m 
bringing our total direct liability for taxts 
to approximately £451,000. Our net imo 
is then nearly £50,000 up on last year. 

The transfer to general revenue reserve 
£120,000, bringing it up to the very 
stantial total of £1,420,000. We recomm® 
a final divi of 20 per cent on 
ordi stock, making 30 per cont 

: ese payments will absorb {£+1% 
nd leave be carried forward {33198 
which is £12,544 more than we brought # 


and stability of & 
world seem less imperilled than for 
years past, it is still not possible to fo 
with any accuracy what the future holds 
the Trust. Your directors are cont” 
however, that their conservative hand 
over the years, of the finances 0! the Ta 
has provided it with the strength 0 ™ 
stand adversity or to benefit from any P™ 
of prosperity. eo 

The directors recommend the capitalist 
of a part of the reserves which will be 4 
in n@w ordinary share 





in paying in full 
£1 each, which will then be distributed 
the basis of one new share for cach £1 


was adopted and the capil 
tion proposals and share issue were 4PP 
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\. GREENING & SONS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER BUT 
REDUCED MARGIN OF PROFIT 





7 The seventy-first annual ordinary general 
meeting of N. Greening & Sons, Limited, 
was held on June 24th at the company’s 
office at Warrington, 

Mr C. G. Fraser, the Chairman, presided. 
The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 
vith sincere regret that I have to 
record the resignation during the year = 
Mr H. R. Yorke, who had been a director o 
the company for sixteen years and chairman 
for the last ten years. The company has 
made very substantial progress during the 
period of Mr Yorke’s chairmanship and Iam 
sure shareholders will wish to jom with the 
directors in recording their appreciation of 
his services to the company, and in wishing 
him improved health in his retirement, 

In view of the difficult trading conditions 
commonly experienced during the year I 
feel that the final results can be regarded as 
very satisiactory. Group sales exceeded those 
of the previous year by nearly 20 per cent 
and thereby established a new high record, 
although various factors have resulted in a 
reduced margin of profit. 
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ACCOUNTS 


The trading surplus for the year as shown 
in the consolidated income statement is 
£238,620, as compared with £271,604 last 
year. 

Net profit, after taxation, is £90,823 as 
compared with £103,352 last year, and in 
determining their dividend policy your 
directors have again considered what further 
appropriations from taxed profits are re- 
quired in order to maintain the real capital 
employed in the business, They feel that 


ND 


further appropriations to fixed asset replace- 
of & ent reserve (£15,000) and general reserve 
ad £39,461) should be made, but they also feel 


hat shareholders can reasonably expect some 
sncrease in dividend in recognition of the 
ncreased capital employed in the business. 
hey have, therefore, provided for a final 
brdinary dividend of 10 per cent, making 
12} per cent for the year which is, in effect, 
increase of 2$ per cent after making 


ir 2 
the & 


llowance for the share-for-share bonus issue 
oriie made during the year. 
0 . On the balance-sheet, you will see the 
tax 


fect of the capitalisation of reserves and 
he issue of bonus shares and it is a measure 
bf the growth and stability of the company 
hat in spite of this capitalisation the total of 













ry € reserves still exceeds the issued ordinary 

omme apital, 

on 

oe IRADING CONDITIONS 

‘214, : 

331.98 Sales of the parent ‘company covering 

ight ifm OY” Wire, perforated metals wire pro- 
pucts established a new high record but the 

y of ize of the order book has reduced and 

‘or § € current rate of orders received is a i- 

. y below the average rate of sales for the 





Export sales have been further in- 

Heased in face of considerable difficulties— 

Particularly in South America—and we have 
ently made a fresh approach to the North 

Merican market. ; 

Development work on our electrolytically 

ormed mesh marketed under the trade name 
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italisat Perflec ” has : : 

share MBCtinuous roll form - subject to certain 

bute an: °! width and mesh count. Perflee has 

ELT not possessed by: either woven 
*e or perforated metals and a number: of 

capitals 






sting and novel apetieaticnn ions have come 
appro Our notice during ‘year, j 


* 








The Greening Wire Company has had the 
benefit of increased sicel supplies during the 
—both home and imported—and this 
s enabled us to restore production to a 
more satisfactory level. Conversion margins 
have been narrowed by increased costs out- 
side our control, but the higher throughput 
has been a compensatory factor. In the final 
outcome this subsidiary has been able to 
make a useful contribution to the group 
profits. * 


F. and G. W. Stonier and Company have 
experienced a very difficult year owing to the 
short-time working in the paper industry. 
Progress with the new factory buildings at 
Warrington has been held up both by licens- 
ing delays and steel shortages, but we have 
every hope that we will be able to commence 
the transfer from Manchester to Warrington 
during the current year. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 


Our main products are an essential con- 
sumable requirement for almost every indus- 
try and there is, therefore, a strong tendency 
for our sales to show a broad reflection of 
general business activity, Over these last six 
months there has been a definite falling off in 
demand, but there are indications that in 


“part at least this may be a temporary phase 


arising from the difficulties common to all 
industries when delivery periods are 
shortened and the outlook changes from a 
“sellers’” to a “ buyers’” market. 


The report was adopted. 





VENT-AXIA LIMITED 


NEW RANGE OF IMPROVED MODELS 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
Vent-Axia Limited was held on June 25th in 
London, Mr J. C. Akester (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the report 
of the directors: 


The company’s trading profit for the year 
ended March 31, 1953, was £85,723. 
Although this is less than last year I do not 
think it is on the whole an unsatisfactory 
result. In 1950-51 we were seriously ham- 
pered by material. shortages with the result 
that we ended that year with an abnormal 
backlog of orders. We managed last year 
(1951-52) to increase production sufficiently 
to catch up the arrears and build up stocks 
so that we reaped some of the benefit of sales 
made in the previous year. This year (1952- 
53) the home market continued to improve 
and despite the set-backs on the export side 
due to the temporary closing of certain 
countries the value of orders booked during 
the year was much the same as in the last. 


Net assets are now £124,474, an increase 
of £13,579. Stock and work in progress has 
risen by £13,745 ; the increase is mainly due 
to the introduction at the end of March of 
our new range of improved models, produc- 
tion of which has taken place throughout the 
ear. 


Taxation takes its usual heavy toll and 
includes this year a full 12 months’ excess 
profits levy. £10,000 has been placed to 
general reserve as against £20,000 last year 
r directors recommend payment of 
a final dividend of 374 per cent (less tax), 
making 62} per cent (less tax) for the year. 
is leaves a balance carried forward in 
profit and loss account of £14,474. 


While it is too early to gauge the effect on 
our sales of the new Vent-Axia Reversible 

ich we recently put on the market the 
reception has been encouraging and we 
to be able to report a favourable re- 
in the next year’s results. 


The report was adopted. - 
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W. T. HENLEY’S 
TELEGRAPH WORKS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SIR JOHN DALTON’S REPORT 


The annual general meeting of W. T. 
Henley’s Telegraph Works Com pany, 
Limited, was held on June 19th in London. 


Sir John Dalton, AMIEE, FCIS, the 
chairman, presided. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The net current assets—that is. the 
current assets less the liabilities—are 
£6,612,000, or some £2,400,000 more than at 
the end of 1951. 


The market value of our trade investments 
exceed their book value by almost £1 million. 


The balance in our trading account for the 
year is £1,364,135, which is within £5,000 of 
the balance in 1951. 

The net profit of the parent company for 
the year at £594,554 shows an increase of 
£60,391 over the previous year, that is, an 
increase of 11.3 per cent. 


We have transferred £300,000 to general 
reserve, the total of which reserve now stands 
at £3,100,000. 


It is proposed to pay a final dividend of 
8 per cent, which, together with the interim 
dividend of 5 per cent already paid on the 
£2,437,500 of ordinary .stock becomes equiva- 
lent to 105 per cent on the ordinary stock, 
issued at the end of the year. 

Our subsidiary cémpanics — Henley’s 
(South Africa) Telegraph Works Company, 
Limited, and Oakley Brothers, Limited—both 
showed expansion during the year. Our other 
subsidiary—Henley’s Tyre and Rubber Com- 
pany, Limited, however, suffered a setback 
in common with a serious recession in the 
tyre industry generally. 


As an example of the attitude taken up by 
your company in present changed \circum- 
Stances, you may have noticed that we 
tendered for and obtained. a contract in 
America a few weeks ago for the Seattle City 
Light Department against tenders from both 
British and American cable makers. We 
were nearly {£20,000 under the nearest 
American bid. 


EXPORTS 


Exports represent an important part of our 
business, but, during 1952, we were handi- 
capped both by copper rationing and the 
restrictions upon imports imposed in our 
principal overseas markets” Nevertheless, 
our export sales increased in relation to 1951 
by approximately 10 per cent. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The special problems which we face today 
are in the nature of things unusual and 
transitory, but they have a bearing on the 
immediate future. Impediments to progress, 
outside our control, arise from a variety of 
causes. Financial stringency overseas and 
credit restrictions at home have resulted in 
our company being obliged to accept de- 
ferred payments or asked to delay shipments, 
and indeed, at home we have found ourselves 
financing other industries to a certain extent. 
There was an overstocking of cables by the 
nationalised and other industries during the 
time of scarcity, and we now await the re- 
entry into the market of our larger buyers a$ 
soon as current stocks of cable are run down. 


On the other hand, we should perhaps as 
an industry count our blessings. We are 
linked inevitably with the great electrical 
industry of this country. There can be no 
doubt that the major industries of this 
country must utilise more and more electrical 
energy if we are to meet the ever-increasing 
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LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE 
COMPANY. AND SMITHS, 
LIMITED 


RECORD CONSOLIDATED PROFITS 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting of 
the London Electric Wire Company and 
Smiths, Limited; was held on June 24th in 
London. 


Mr A. Noel Smith presided in the absence 
through indisposition of the chairman and 
managing director, Mr W. J. Terry, and read 
his speech, from which the following is an 
extract : 

The consolidated profits for the year at 
£1,307,110 are £89,891 higher than for the 
previous year and constitute a record for the 
group. Although there was an increase in 
earnings, the resultant profit of £510,580 
after providing for taxation—including Excess 
Profits Levy, which appears for the first time 
—is lower by £29,241 than in the previous 
year. Taxation therefore absorbs 61 per cent 
of the profits, or the equivalent of 12s. 2d. in 
the £. The trading results for 1952 fully 
support the recommendation of a distribution 
of 15 per cent, described as “10 per cent 
dividend plus a Coronation bonus of 5 per 


cent.” 


The penalising effect of taxation. still con- 
tinues to be a heavy burden upon industry, 
and effective relief can only be achieved by 
substantial retrenchment in Government 
expenditure. 


HOME AND EXPORT SALES 


For the year under report our home sales 
were greater than in the previous year, both 
in volume and value, the value, of course, 
being influenced by the high price of copper. 
Our direct export sales were somewhat lower 
than in 1951. The electrical industry has, 
however, a vast export business of which our 
products are an integral part, the extent of 
which cannot be determined. 


Since our last meeting the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Practices Commission have pub- 
lished their report on their inquiry into our 
industry, and it is very difficult to believe 
that some of their recommendations are neces- 
sary in the public interest. If the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations are insisted upon, it 
will imperil the existence of trade associations 
which have done so much to build up British 
industry and were essential in providing dur- 
ing the war a channel of communication 
between the Government and the various 
industries manufacturing vital equipment. 
They are equally essential in existing circum- 
stances to encourage a common effort, ensure 
general progress and provide the necessary 
co-operation with trade unions. 


THE FUTURE 


Now that there is a measure of relief from 
Government control our necessary capital 
commitments for extensions and new plant 
for both home and abroad are approaching 
£800,000, Our financial results are greatly 
influenced by the load on the factories. A 
heavy load means satisfactory profits, whereas 
during a period of restricted trading our 
results are more proportionately affected 
by reduced turnovers, because our factories 
are to a great extent laid out for mass pro- 
duction ; in other words, good results, such 
as now reported, are dependent upon 
constant demands from our customers to 
provide the requisite load. 

Our liquid resources will be required and 
should be adequate to finance larger copper 
stocks and the extensions already mentioned. 
In the circumstances, I feel that the future 
can be faced with confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


LAMBERT BROTHERS 


EFFECT OF FALL IN FREIGHT RATES 


The fiftieth annual general mecting of 
Lambert Brothers, Limited, was held on 
June 25th in London, Mr R. Rattcliff Steel 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows profits for the year amounting [fo 
£752,580 before deducting taxation, which 
absorbs £391,214. 


After deducting the preference dividend, 
the 5 per cent interim dividend already paid, 
the final ordinary dividend of 15 per cent and 
a bonus of 5 per cent, there is left a sum of 
£279,311. To this is added the balance of 
£732,400 brought forward from last year and 
a sum of £2,945 released from taxation pro- 
visions no longer required, making a total of 
£1,014,656 for further appropriation. The 
sum of £223,640 has been put to fleet replace- 
ment reserve, leaving £791,016 which it is 
proposed to carry forward. 


We also propose to repeat the payment of 
24 per cent on the ordinary stock out of 
realised capital accretions, which does not 
attract any form of tax in the hafds of the 
stockholders. 


GREATLY STRENGTHENED BALANCE 
SHEET 


Though, with the fall in the freight market, 
the profits for the year under review are much 
reduced, they still exceed those of any year 
prior to 1951. Practically every branch of our 
business is linked in one way or another to 
the freight market, so that from year to year 
considerable variations in the profits must be 
expected. 


Your board consider, however, that it is in 
the best interests of the stockholders that the 
dividends should not fluctuate proportion- 
ately, and it is with this object that after 
répeating last year’s dividends it is proposed 
to increase further the reserves and carry- 
forward. 


It will, I am sure, be appreciated that the 
transfers to fleet replacement and general 
reserves and the increased carry-forward 


greatly strengthen the consolidated balance 
sheet. 


The fall in freight rates from the abnor- 
mally high levels of 1951, to which I have 
already referred, was most marked from the 
spring of 1952. Nevertheless, the vessels of 
your subsidiary company, Temple Steamship 
Company, Limited, continued to trade satis- 
factorily throughout the year and enjoyed in 
some measure the benefit of charters 
previously at rates considerably higher than 
those currently ruling throughout the major 
part of 1952. 


Unfortunately, however, running costs have 
continued to rige and at today’s general level 
of freights there is little margin of profit. 


In addition to our own Temple ships, our 
ship management department continued to 
operate several vessels for clients. 


dg a ~~ two new motor vessels for 
the Temple pany is expected to be 
delivered in October or November of this 
year, one or two months later than expected. 
In view of the serious difficulties with steel 
deliveries with which the builders have had 


to contend, this can be regarded as satis- 
factory. 


_I have no doubt the stockholders would 
like me to express my views on the future, 
but I feel that in the present still unsettled 
state of the world it would be dangerous to 
do so. So far this year there has no 
material improvement in frei levels, 

The report was adopted. 
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THE FORESTAL LAND. 
TIMBER AND RAIi Ways 


The forty-seventh annual gen¢:.! al 
of The Forestal Lend, Timber an. Rane’ 
Company, Limit was held on June 24 
Mr Gerard dErlanccr, CBE 


in 

ACA (the chairman), presiding. 
The tollowing is an extract from 

lated review : Last year I stated tha: 

a serious recession in the tanning 


his Citcy 


Owing H 
{ rade th 


results for 1952 could not be so su. -essfuly 
the record results for 1951. The results, 
our sterling subsidiaries do in fac: show 

improvement though admittedly th. profits, 
La Forestal Argentina have declined. Ty 


improvement is due to the sustain: i de 
by the tanning trade for our wattle extra 
during the latter half of the year. 


The profit, after taxation, was / |,142,1)1 
an increase of 184,679 = aitributal 
principally to the increase in earned profit 
£1,492,195 of £128,468 -and increased proj 
on sale of investments of £92,805. 


The results before you, we believe, justify 
your board’s policy of encourazing af 
developing the activities of the constitu, 
companies of the group in South Afri 
Rhodesia and Kenya. 

In view of the considerably strengtheng 

ition of the group, it is your bo 
intention at an early date to capital 
reserves by way of a bonus issuc of 
ordi stock unit for every four ording 
stock units or bearer shares held. 


Your directors feel confident, bart 
unforeseens, the profig for 1953 will 
sufficient to maintain the present divide 
(12 per cent) on the increased ording 
capital, 

The report was adopted. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
GENERAL TRUST 


The 65th annual general meeting of tf 
Industrial and General Trust, Limited, @ 
held on June 18th in London. 


Mr L. A. Stride, the chairman, int 
course of his speech, said: 


For the eighth successive year our 
income constitutes a record and for the i 
time has exceeded one million pounds. 
actual figure is £1,054,767, an increase 
nearly £71,000 over last year. [ncome 
and profits tax absorbed some £33,000 m 
bringing our total direct liability {or taxes 
to approximately £451,000. Our net ina 
is then nearly £50,000 up on last year. 


The transfer to general revenue reserve 





£120,000, bringing it up to the very 
stantial total of £1,420, We recomme 
a final divi of 20 per cent on 


ee making 30 per cent fora 
year. These payments will absorb {714 
and leave to be carried forward £33198 
which is £12,544 more than we brought i 

Although the and stability of & 
world seem less imperilled Gian he : 
years t, it is still not possible to 10 
with at what the future holds 
the Trust. Your directors are conim 
however, that their conservative hand 
over the years, of the finances ©! the Te 
it with the strength tw ™ 
adversity or to benefit from any P*™ 
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eserves which will be! 
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directors recommend the capitalist 
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will then be distribut 
new share for cach £1 
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i and the capital 
proposals and share issue were 4PP 
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N. GREENING & SONS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER BUT 
REDUCED MARGIN OF PROFIT 


The seventy-first annual ordinary general 
ae of N. Greening & Sons, Limited, 
was held on June 24th at the companys 
office at Warrington. 

Mr C. G. Fraser, the chairman, presided. 
The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 

It is with sincere regret that I have " 
record the resignation during the year = 
Mr H. R. Yorke, who had been a director o 
the company for sixteen years and chairman 
for the last ten years. The company has 
made very substantial progress during the 
period of Mr Yorke’s chairmanship and I am 
sure shareholders will wish to jom with the 
directors in recording their appreciation of 
his services to the company, and in wishing 
him improved health in his retsrement. 

In view of the difficult trading conditions 
commonly experienced during the year I 
feel that the final results can be regarded as 
very satisiactory. Group sales exceeded those 
of the previous year by nearly 20 per cent 
and thereby established a new high record, 
although various factors have resulted in a 
reduced margin of profit. 


ACCOUNTS 


The trading surplus for the year as shown 
in the consolidated income statement is 
£238,620, as compared with £271,604 last 
year 

Net profit, 
compared with 
determining their 


after taxation, is £90,823 as 
£103,352 last year, and in 
dividend policy your 


idirectors have again considered what further 


appropriations from taxed profits are re- 
uired in order to maintain the real capital 
employed in the business. They feel that 
further appropriations to fixed asset replace- 
ment reserve (£15,000) and general reserve 
£39,461) should be made, but they also feel 
hat shareholders can reasonably expect some 
increase in dividend in recognition of the 
ncreased capital employed in the business. 
hey have, therefore, provided for a final 
prdinary dividend of 10 per cent, making 
12} per cent for the year which is, in effect, 
increase of 2$ per cent after making 
llowance for the share-for-share bonus issue 
ade during the year. 

On the balance-sheet, you will see the 
fect of the capitalisation of reserves and 
he issue of bonus shares and it is a measure 
bf the growth and stability of the company 
at in spite of this capitalisation the total of 


p seerves sull exceeds the issued ordinary 
apital, 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


Sales of the parent ‘company covering 
woven wire, perforated metals and wire 
ucts established a new high record but the 
ze of the order book has been reduced and 
rie Current rate of orders received is i- 
bly below the average rate of sulle: far “the 
at. Export sales have been further in- 
Cased in face of considerable difficulties— 
ra aeety in South i we have 
ntly made a fr roach 
merican market. _ a ee 
Development work on our electrolytically 
“med mesh marketed under the trade name 
Perfiec” has proceeded Sati and 
€ are now able to produce this i in 
mi tous. roll form - subject to certain 
rot Width and mesh count. Perflec has 
ues not possessed by either woven 
we ot perforated metals and a number’ of 


leresting and novel png pp ions have come 
Cur notice during WES cy 
x 


The Greening Wire Company has had the 
benefit of increased steel supplies during the 
atin home and imported—and this 

s enabled us to restore production to a 
more satisfactory level. Conversion margins 
have been narrowed by increased costs out- 
side our control, but the higher throughput 
has been a compensatory factor. Jn the final 
outcome this subsidiary has been able to 
make a useful contribution to the group 
profits. 


F. and G. W. Stonier and Company have 
experienced a very difficult year owing to the 
short-time working in the paper industry. 
Progress with the new factory buildings at 
Warrington has been held up both by licens- 
ing delays and steel shortages, but we have 
every hope that we will be able to commence 
the transfer from Manchester to Warrington 
during the current year. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 


Our main products are an essential con- 

sumable requirement for almost every indus- 
try and there is, therefore, a strong tendency 
for our sales to show a broad reflection of 
general business activity, Over these last six 
months there has been a definite falling off in 
demand, but there are indications that in 
*+part at least this may be a temporary phase 
arising from the difficulties common to all 
industries when delivery periods are 
shortened and the outlook changes from a 
“ sellers’” to a “ buyers’” market. 


The report was adopted. 


VENT-AXIA LIMITED 


NEW RANGE OF IMPROVED MODELS 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
Vent-Axia Limited was held on June 25th in 
London, Mr J. C. Akester (chairman and 
Managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the report 
of the directors: 


The company’s trading profit for the year 
ended March 31, 1953, was £85,723. 
Although this is less than last year I do not 
think it is on the whole an unsatisfactory 
result. In 1950-51 we were seriously ham- 
pered by material. shortages with the result 
that we ended that year with an abnormal 
backlog of orders. We managed last year 
(1951-52) to increase production sufficiently 
to catch up the arrears and build up stocks 
so that we reaped some of the benefit of sales 
made in the previous year. This year (1952- 
53) the home market continued to improve 
and despite the set-backs on the export side 
due to the temporary closing of certain 
countries the value of orders booked during 
the year was much the same as in the last. 


Net assets are now £124,474, an increase 
of £13,579. Stock and work in progress has 
risen by £13,745 ; the increase is mainly due 
to the introduction at the end of March of 
our new range of improved models, produc- 
tion of which has taken place throughout the 
year. 


Taxation takes its usual heavy toll and 
includes this year a full 12 months’ excess 
profits levy. £10,000 has been placed to 
general reserve as against £20,000 last year 
and your directors recommend payment of 
a final dividend of 374 per cent (less tax), 
making 62} per cent (less tax) for the year. 
This es a balance carried forward in 
profit and loss account of £14,474. 


While it is too early to gauge the effect on 
our sales of the new. Vent-Axia Reversible 
which we recently put on the market the 
initial reception has been encouraging and we 
hope to be able to report a favourable re- 
action in the next year’s results. 


The report was adopted. 


W. T. HENLEY’S 
TELEGRAPH WORKS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SIR JOHN DALTON’S REPORT 


The annual general meeting of W. T. 
Henley’s Telegraph Works Company, 
Limited, was held on June 19th in London 


Sir John Dalton, AMIEE, FCIS, the 
chairman, presided. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The net current assets—that is. the 
current assets less the liabilities—are 
£,6,612,000, or some £2.400,000 more than at 
the end of 1951. 


The market value of our trade investments 
exceed their book value by almost {1 million. 


The balance in our trading account for the 
year is £1,364,135, which is within £5,000 of 
the balance in 1951. 


The net profit of the parent company for 
the year at £594,554 shows an increase of 
£60,391 over the previous year, that is, an 
increase of 11.3 per cent. 


We have transferred £300,000 to general 
reserve, the total of which reserve now stands 
at £3,100,000. 


It is proposed to pay a final dividend of 
8 per cent, which. together with the interim 
dividend of 5 per cent already paid on the 
2,437,500 of ordinary stock becomes equiva- 
lent to 103 per cent on the ordinary stock, 
issued at the end of the year. 


Our subsidiary cémpanies — Henley’s 
(South Africa) Telegraph Works Company, 
Limited, and Oakley Brothers, Limited—both 
showed expansion during the year. Our other 
subsidiary—Henley’s Tyre and Rubber Com- 
pany, Limited, however, suffered a setback 
in common with a serious recession in the 
tyre industry generally. 


As an example of the attitude taken up by 
your company in present changed \circum- 
stances, you may have noticed that we 
tendered for and obtained a contract in 
America a few weeks ago for the Seattle City 
Light Department against tenders from both 
British and American cable makers. We 
were nearly £20,000 under the nearest 
American bid. 


EXPORTS 


Exports represent an important part of our 
business, but, during 1952, we were handi- 
capped both by copper rationing and the 
restrictions upon imports imposed in our 
principal overseas markets” Nevertheless, 
our export sales increased in relation to 1951 
by approximately 10 per cent. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The special problems which we face today 
are in the nature of things unusual and 
transitory, but they have a bearing on the 
immediate future. Impediments to progress, 
outside our control, arise from a variety of 
causes. Financial stringency overseas and 
credit restrictions at home have resulted in 
our company being obliged to accept de- 
ferred payments or asked to delay shipments, 
and indeed, at home we have found ourselves 
financing other industries to a certain extent. 
There was an overstocking of cables by the 
nationalised and other industries during the 
time of scarcity, and we now await the re- 
entry into the market of our larger buyers ag 
soon as current stocks of cable are run down. 


On the other hand, we-should perhaps as 
an industry count our blessings. We are 
linked inevitably with the great electrical 
industry of this country. There can be no 
doubt that the major industries of this 
country must utilise more and more electrical 
energy if we are to meet the ever-increasing 
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keenness of foreign competition in world 
markets. The British Electricity Authority 
is fully alive to this necessity and is planning 
accordingly. 

Thus there must be a continued and even 
expanding demand for our products. There 
is already a pent-up demand awaiting release 
as Our more urgent national problems become 
solved. 


The report was adopted. 


JACKSON THE TAILOR 
LIMITED 


ALL-ROUND IMPROVEMENT 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Jackson the Tailor Limited was held on 
June 24th at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Mr 
Lionel Jacobson (chairman and joint 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 

Retail trading is steadier than for some 
years past. Our customers can now buy a 
well-made suit of excellent material styled 
to their individual requirements at a price 
which they can afford to pay. A competitive 
market now exists, and only on such a basis 
can increased turnover be regarded as 
healthy. I am happy to announce record 
sales for the year to January 31, 1953, and 








Marketing Abroad 


that sales to date are such as to dispel any 
anxiety for the current year. 


We are careful to keep warehouses, works 
and retail stores up to the highest level of 
modern standards. Two branches opened 
recently in Oxford Street, London, and New 
Street, Birmingham, have already firmly 
established themselves. We have plans for 
steady expansion of the retail organisation. 


The all-round improvement in th® financial 
position is obvious and our trading profit is 
slightly higher than that of the previous year. 

The past two years have shown me the 
strength of the group as a whole. I have 
confidence in those about me to strive to 
maintain our place in the forefront of our 
particular trade. More important still, we 
carry the confidence of the public. 


The report was adopted. 


VAB PRODUCTS 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE 
DIFFICULTIES 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Vab Products Limited was held on June 19th 
in London. 


Mr Ivor Lloyd, AMIAE, FCS, MInstBE 
(the chairman), presided, and in the course 
of his speech said: During the -year under 
review we experienced considerable difficul- 


‘final dividend of 74 per cent, making a toul | 
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ties with raw materials for more thay 

of our subsidiaries, and this, added to ho 
restrictions abroad, has made it diffteus 
year for us and many concerns, ay yoy, will 
have noted in the Press, and as | forecas; » 
our last annual general meeting. Neverthe. 
less, I think that the result of 195)', trading 
is satisfactory. oe 


You will note that the 


tradin 


amounted to £56,642 for the twel, een 

ended December 31, 1952. Of the residual : 
profit of £37,349, taxation absorbs £2379 § 
and it is very difficult to see how industry | 
can carry the burden of such enormous tay. J 
tion indefinitely. There is, however, wrt 
bright spot in that EPL will no longer opera. 


after this year. 


Conditions are still difficult and do ny 
encourage any reliable forecast of future trad. 
ing, but I am glad to state that al! our fa. 
tories are working at a higher level thay 
during the corresponding period last yey 
and we face the future with confidence, though | 
in these days of keener competition one will | 
find, in common with others, that margins 
are finer. This fact encourages your board | 
to adopt the latest methods of production in | 
all its subsidiaries, while retaining the high | 
quality of our products. 


Your directors are pleased to recommenda 





of 124 per cent for the year. Not as muchas 
last year, I agree, but in keeping with the | 
trading and profits of your company. 


The report was adopted, 


Ir you are seeking new markets abroad or want to know 
more about your present ones, the quarterly reports by 
The Economist Intelligence Unit will help you. 
reports give concise and up-to-date analyses of economic 
and business conditions and prospects in other countries, 
and they contain a wealth of information of value to the 
exporter and investor. Each report is prefaced by a 
summary of the main facts and conclusions, and contains 
a comprehensive statistical appendix supplemented by 
maps and diagrams. 


This service of reports was started by the Unit last 
year. From the outset the demand was large and came 
from many parts of the world, and in response to requests 
from subscribers the list of countries included in the 
service has been extended. Fifty reports are now 
published every quarter on a total of seventy 
territories. 





- 


THE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to these reports is £10 per 
country or group of countries; single copies may be 
obtained for £3. Discounts up to 30 per cent. are available 
on subscriptions to reports on more than five countries. 


Descriptive teaflets and a specimen copy of the reports 
may be obtained from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
22 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, 8.W.1 


Uganda and Zanzibar 

S*BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
Including Gambia, Gold Coast, 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone 

1O*CONTINENTAL $.E. ASIA 
Including Burma, Indo-China 
and Thailand (Siam) 

11 GANADA 

12 CEYLON 

13*CENTRAL AMERICA 
Including Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama 
and Salvador 


1 ARGENTINA 20° EGYPT 
Foy = 
21 
4 BELGIUM “92 aioe nis 
5 BRAZIL 23 FRANCE 
6*BRITISH CARIBBEAN 24 GREECE | 
Including all British West 25 INDI 
Indian Islands, British Guiana 26 I A , 
These and British Honduras WOONESIA 
T*BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 27 ISRAEL : 
Including Northern Rhodesia, 28 'TALY | & 
Serene and Southern % ier ive t 
hodesia : 
8*BRITISH EAST AFRICA ee ee ronss | T 
Including Kenya, Tanganyika, 31 MEXICO i 
: 


14 CHILE 

15+ f CHINA 
HONGKONG 

1¢* { COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 
CUBA 

17*{ PUERTO RICO 
SAN DOMINGO 

18 DENMARK 


19*EASTERN EUROPE Including 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Eastern Germany, 
Hungary, Poland and Rumania 


nore: A subscriptien to reports marked * includes all countries mentioned 


in the group. 


32 NETHERLANDS 
33 NEW ZEALAND 
4 NORWAY 
35 PAKISTAN 


PERU 
36*{ BOLIVIA 


37*PERSIAN GULF STATES 
Ineluding Persia, Bahrein, Iraq, 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and 
Trucial Coast 

38 PHILIPPINES 

39 PORTUGAL 

40 SPAIN 

41 SWEDEN 

42 SWITZERLAND 

43 TURKEY 

44 UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

45 UNITED KINGDOM 

4 URUGUAY 

47 UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

48 U.8.8.R. 

49 WESTERN GERMANY 

50 YUGOSLAVIA 


Di ee oe 
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